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PORT  ARTHUR.— ITS  STRATEGIC  VALUE. 

I  assume  In  writing  tbis  account  of  drawal  of  the  last  Japanese  soldier,  by 
Port  Arthur  that  its  early  history  is  the  terms  of  a  lease  arranged  with 
already  known  to  “the  man  in  the  China,  she  established  herself  in  the 
street.”  However,  it  may  be  as  well  fortress,  proceeding  immediately  to  that 
to  cite  briefly  the  more  Important  dates  more  extensive  occupation  of  the  hln- 
which  are  associated  with  the  fortress  terland  which  has  since  distinguished 
in  recent  times.  Prior  to  the  war  be-  her  position  in  Manchuria, 
tween  China  and  Japan,  Port  Arthur  The  position  of  the  Liao-tung  Penin- 
was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  sula,  too,  is  equally  well  known.  It  is 
China.  On  November  21st,  1894,  it  separated  from  Korea  by  the  Bay  of 
was  captured  by  the  Japanese  troops,  Korea,  and  from  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  by  the  Gulf  of  Llao-tung.  It  runs  in 
peace  drawn  up  between  China  and  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the 
Japan  and  signed  at  Shimonoseki  on  mainland  of  Manchuria,  and  it  is  con- 
April  17th,  1895,  the  fortress,  together  tinned  by  a  group  of  islands  which 
with  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  and  the  stretch  out  towards  another  peninsula 
islands  appertaining  thereto,  was  ceded  projecting  from  the  mainland  of  China 
to  Japan.  Unfortunately  for  the  in-  in  a  north-easterly  direction  and  con- 
terests  of  the  Island  Kingdom,  a  few  talnlng  on  its  north-eastern  extremity 
months  later  Japan,  owing  to  the  unit-  the  station  of  Wel-hal-wel.  Liao-tung 
ed  action  of  Russia,  France,  and  Ger-  is  Indented  by  several  bays,  two  of 
many,  was  compelled  to  retrocede,  un-  which,  Kin-chau  Bay  and  Hand  Bay, 
der  a  convention  signed  at  Pekin  on  an  inlet  of  Ta-llen  Bay,  nearly  meet, 
November  8th,  1895,  all  territory  occu-  making  an  Isthmus  less  than  two  miles 
pied  by  her  under  the  power  of  the  wide.  Below  this  neck  the  Peninsula 
original  agreement  with  China.  By  widens  again,  bearing  the  Chinese  so- 
the  end  of  the  year  Japan  had  evacu-  briquet  of  Kan-tun— the  Regent’s 
ated  the  zone  under  occupation  by  her.  Sword.  Lu-shun-kou— Port  Arthur— 
Russia  now  found  her  opportunity,  and  and  Dalny,  in  Ta-llen  Bay,  are  on  the 
less  than  three  years  after  the  with-  east  shore.  The  roadstead  of  Port  Ar- 
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thur  is  exposed  to  south-easterly  winds, 
and  is  an  inferior  anchorage  to  Ta- 
lien-wan. 

Strategically,  the  position  which  Port 
Arthur  enjoys  is  of  great  importance, 
since  it  commands,  so  far  as  a  land- 
fortress  can,  the  Gulfs  of  Pe-chi-li  and 
Liao-tung,  and  the  Bay  of  Korea.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  land  communica¬ 
tions  are  very  defective  and  from  the 
Bay  of  Kin-chau,  in  the  Liao-tung  Gulf, 
or  from  an  adjacent  inlet  in  the  Bay  of 
Korea,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  supreme 
simplicity  to  hold  the  railway  under 
such  a  fire  that  its  further  employment 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  harbor  of  Port  Arthur  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  bay  two  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  a  mile  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  bills.  Its 
sole  entrance  on  the  south  side  is 
through  a  narrow  channel  guarded  at 
the  south-western  end  by  a  couple  of 
dangerous  reefs  and  protected  against 
bad  weather  by  a  projection  of  rocky 
land,  known  as  the  Tiger’s  Tail,  run¬ 
ning  diagonally  across  its  northern  ex¬ 
tremity.  Within  the  headlands  of  the 
harbor,  and  conforming  to  the  indenta¬ 
tion  of  the  coast,  there  are  several  bays, 
shallow  and  unprofitable,  but  which, 
when  dredging  operations  have  been 
undertaken,  will  add  to  the  small  area 
of  deep  water  which  the  harbor  at 
present  possesses.  The  width  of  the 
entrance  in  its  broadest  part,  that  is, 
from  Pinnacle  Rock  on  the  west  shore 
to  the  opposite  point  across  the  water, 
is  but  little  more  than  three  hundred 
yards,  while  the  deep  water  channel,  a 
three  to  five  fathom  passage,  is  not 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  wide. 
Within  the  heads  it  widens  out  a  little, 
and  between  the  extremity  of  the 
Tiger’s  Tail  and  the  entrance  to  the 
east  port  there  is  a  width  of  rather 
more  than  four  hundred  yards,  the  lack 
of  space  making  it  exceedingly  dlfla- 
cult  for  any  vessel  over  300ft.  in  length 
to  enter  or  leave  the  harbor.  At  low 


water,  steamers,  which  lie  up  to  within 
sixty  feet  of  the  wharf  at  high  tide, 
rest  upon  mud  in  a  little  more  than  a 
fathom  of  water.  As  a  rule  vessels,  if 
larger  in  size  than  a  small  coaster,  an¬ 
chor  off  the  entrance,  imloading  and 
recharging  from  junks  or  tenders. 

The  naval  basin,  or  East  Port, 
faces  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
proper.  It  is  here  that  warships 
lie  when  they  manage  to  enter; 
even  now,  however,  there  are  berths 
but  for  three  battleships  in  addition  to 
smaller  craft.  This  basin  was  exca¬ 
vated  by  the  Chinese  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  French,  as,  also,  is  the 
case  with  the  dry  dock  placed  on  the 
northern  side.  The  depth  is  between 
five  and  three  and  a  half  fathoms;  the 
surface  space  is  equal  to  the  total  avail¬ 
able  steamer  anchorage  elsewhere.  At 
its  western  end  there  is  the  torpedo 
dock,  while  all  around  this  part  of  the 
harbor  there  are  the  repairing  shops  of 
the  station  and  the  various  premises 
concerned  in  the  business  of  a  dock¬ 
yard. 

Additional  accommodation  has  been 
secured  close  within  the  Tiger’s  tall, 
where  the  mud  has  been  dredged  away 
sufiiciently  to  allow  destroyers  to  He 
right  alongside  the  slips  which  have 
been  placed  at  this  point.  In  general, 
destroyers  on  the  station  are  always 
moored  here.  In  relation  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  squadron,  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  does  not  contain  sufficient 
accommodation.  At  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  occupation,  the  dry  dock  meas¬ 
ured  385  feet  in  length,  34  feet  in  depth, 
and  80  feet  broad;  the  dry  dock,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  repaired  and  enlarged 
by  the  Russians.  It  is  now  452  feet 
over  all,  370  feet  over  blocks,  32  feet 
deep,  and  90  feet  In  width  at  the  en¬ 
trance.  These  figures  are  of  value  at 
this  moment,  for  they  show  that  the 
damaged  battleships,  even  with  their 
increased  draught,  may  still  enter  for 
repairs.  An  80-ton  sheer-legs  is  in 
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position  on  the  west  side  of  the  basin. 
Three  docks,  each  700  feet  long,  were 
in  course  of  construction,  but  work 
upon  these  new  docks  was  not  suffl- 
cientiy  far  advanced  when  war  began 
to  render  them  of  any  service  at  the 
present  juncture. 

In  this  direction  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  while  the  pincipal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  dockyard  were  Russian, 
there  were  many  foreigners  employed 
In  responsibie  posts,  particularly  in  the 
engineering  and  construction  depart¬ 
ments. 

Again,  too,  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  skilled  laborers  and  dock  hands 
were  Chinese,  Japanese,  and,  in  some 
cases,  Korean.  In  this  respect  the 
Russians  are  quite  indifferent  to 
questions  of  nationality.  So  long 
as  the  work  is  turned  out  effi¬ 
ciently  and  the  men  are  faithful 
to  their  service,  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
Russian  authorities  whether  their  em¬ 
ployees  be  natives  or  foreigners— EJng- 
lish,  French,  American,  or  Japanese. 
Two  important  officials  in  Port  Arthur 
are  Chinese.  One,  Mr.  Tai,  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  the  fortress,  controlled  at  a 
very  moderate  estimate  the  services  of 
some  10,000  Chinese  coolies;  the  other. 
Admiral  Ho,  has  held  important  admin¬ 
istrative  posts  in  Port  Arthur  ever  since 
the  day  of  its  construction.  He  was 
originally  a  naval  officer  employed  by 
Li  Hung  Chang  to  supervise  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  fortifications;  he  then 
passed  into  the  employment  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  while  lately  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Russians  to  lengthen  the  dry  dock, 
and  promoted  from  that  post  to  execu¬ 
tive  control  in  the  construction  of  the 
torpedo  boats.  Both  these  men,  Tai 
and  Ho,  have  rendered  faithful  service 
to  the  Russians,  and  neither  of  them 
have  cause  to  complain  of  the  generous 
treatment  they  have  received.  Simi¬ 
larly  with  all  grades  of  foreigners  in 
Russian  employment;  once  suspicion 
has  been  overcome  the  widest  latitude 


within  the  limits  of  discretion  is  toler¬ 
ated. 

Tactically  speaking.  Port  Arthur  is 
very  difficult  to  take.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  which  surmount  every  hill  on  the 
land  side  are  semi-enclosed  works  of 
extreme  strength.  Very  few  of  the 
forts  which  were  in  existence  during 
the  time  of  the  Chinese  are  now  re¬ 
maining.  Since  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  entered  upon  possession,  the  work 
of  extending  the  perimeter  of  the  de¬ 
fences,  as  well  as  strengthening  the  for¬ 
tifications,  has  been  a  continuous  labor. 
On  either  side  of  the  harbor  rise  the 
gaunt  cliffs  of  the  Peninsula,  their 
faces  traversed  by  the  chain  of  forts 
with  which  the  Russians  protect  their 
base,  their  crests,  broken  and  rugged, 
linked  together  in  one  long  encircling 
line  of  defences.  Rising  from  the 
water’s  edge,  and  breaking  back  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  crest  of  the  range,  there 
are  the  lines  of  a  continuous  entrench¬ 
ment,  galleried  and  protected  from 
shell-fire  by  the  interior  cast  of  its 
position. 

To  the  east  of  the  entrance,  rising 
some  265  feet  above  sea-level,  there  is 
Hwang-chin  Hill,  upon  the  summit  of 
which  there  is  a  battery  of  four  63% 
ton  guns.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to 
state  precisely  the  make  or  calibre  of 
these  pieces,  but  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  similar  to  those  with  which 
the  Chinese  forts  at  Taku  and  Shan- 
hai-kwan  were  provided.  Those  bat¬ 
teries  comprised  12in.  and  lOin.  Krupp, 
on  fortress  mountings.  A  little  lower 
than  the  crest,  and  on  the  same  face, 
there  are  two  batteries  of  quick-firing 
guns,  for  the  most  part  5.5  in.  and 
75mm.  Canet,  From  this  point  the 
Hwang-chin  fortifications  extend  for  a 
distance  of  forty  versts  along  the  coast, 
in  a  northern  direction,  until  the  line 
is  joined  by  a  circle  of  batteries  along 
the  hill-tcq)s  surrounding  the  town,  to 
the  second  long  line  of  defences,  start¬ 
ing  south  around  the  Peninsula,  from 
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the  Man-tow  Hill.  At  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  entrance  there  Is  the  Wel- 
yuan  Fort,  which,  again.  Is  united  with 
a  series  of  entrenched  positions,  com¬ 
posing  the  Man-tse-ylng  Fort.  The 
strength  of  this  position  Is  very  care¬ 
fully  masked,  but  the  wlglnal  emplace¬ 
ments— the  small  quick-firing  batteries 
which  support  the  heavier  guns  of  posi¬ 
tion  composing  the  work — date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Chinese  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur.  The  later  and  major  po¬ 
sitions  were  excavated  by  the  Russians. 

The  guns  here  include  5.9in.  pieces, 
which  belonged  to  the  Chinese,  and 
71n.,  lOin.,  and  llin.  breechloaders, 
Oboukoff  pattern,  mounted  either 
barbette,  on  disappearing  carriages, 
which  are  not  without  resemblance  to 
the  MoncrieflE  type,  or  on  overbank  tire 
carriages  of  the  Poutiloff  standard.  The 
general  scheme  of  the  land  defences 
extends  to  Dalny,  about  two  hours  by 
rail  from  Port  Arthur,  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  will  make  no  attempt  to  defend. 

So  far  as  attack  from  the  sea  goes, 
while  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  may  be 
destroyed.  It  is  incredible  to  think  that 
the  fortress  can  be  reduced  by  bom¬ 
bardment  alone.  The  position  is  one 
of  great  natural  strength,  heavily 
manned,  with  forts  placed  in  position 
on  all  exposed  points.  With  a  little 
care  it  is  quite  iwssible  to  detect  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  hill-batteries  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  hill  forts,  each  of  which 
is  in  communication  with  the  central 
station  in  Port  Arthur.  There  are  four 
sea  batteries,  varying  from  6  to  18  guns 
each,  and  the  number  of  batteries  on 
Golden  Hill,  which  is  the  determining 
key  to  the  main  position,  is  eight,  com¬ 
posed  of  60  guns.  These  guns  are  10- 
In.  or  llin.  Poutiloff,  supplemented  with 
batteries  of  Canet  quick-firers,  and 
mounted  near  the  Marconi  mast.  In 
the  main  the  sea-batteries  of  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  are  more  or  less  invisible.  In 
some  instances  the  positions  to  the 
sooth  of  the  harbor  entrance  at 


once  strike  the  practised  eye,  as  the 
soil  of  which  their  superior  slopes  are 
composed  is  of  a  darker,  redder  hue 
than  the  surrounding  ground,  which  is 
of  a  pale,  yellow-ochre  tinge.  How¬ 
ever,  the  batteries  on  Golden  Hill  are 
completely  masked.  Invisibility  has 
been  studied  here,  and  their  profiles 
are  low  or  else  carefully  covered  with 
grass.  It  is  quite  evident,  moreover, 
that  the  guns  do  not  fire  through  em¬ 
brasures,  while  they  have  the  addition¬ 
al  advantage  of  being  placed  high  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  By  this  means 
they  command  a  wider  field  of  fire,  and 
they  can  also  bring  a  plunging  fire  to 
bear  on  a  ship’s  deck,  themselves  safe 
from  direct,  as  opposed  to  high-angle, 
fire. 

These  advantages  do  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Port  Arthur  is  safe  from  at¬ 
tack,  or  that  it  would  suffer  little  from 
bombardment.  While  the  defences 
themselves  would  not  show  material 
damage,  the  interior  parts  of  the  har¬ 
bor  and  the  town  would  probably  be 
ruined  by  bigb-angle  fire  from  attack¬ 
ing  warships.  A  fire  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  fiighting  the  cliffs,  would  burst 
with  great  effect  in  the  rear  of  the  po¬ 
sition.  By  this  means  the  dockyard, 
the  torpedo  basin,  the  coal  yards,  the 
old  and  the  new  town,  the  collection  of 
barracks,  and  the  vast  deposit  of  stores 
which  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
fortress,  would  be  in  great  danger. 

These  details,  with  mention  of  the 
battery  in  position  on  the  extremity 
of  the  Tiger’s  Tail,  composed  of  seven 
5.5  quick-firing  Canet,  and  placed  ten 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  an  open 
work,  conclude  the  description  of  the 
forts.  There  is,  however,  the  mine 
field  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  key  to 
this  is  situated  in  these  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  position  of 
these  guns  is  at  once  located  when  en¬ 
tering  Port  Arthur  from  the  sea.  They 
occupy  an  exceedingly  exposed  position, 
but  they  are  intended  to  serve  more  as 
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a  defence  to  the  staff  operating  the 
mine  held  than  to  figure  as  a  serious 
eiement  in  the  general  plan  of  the  de¬ 
fences.  In  addition  to  its  requirements 
as  a  naval  fortress,  Port  Arthur  pos¬ 
sesses  extensive  accommodation  for 
troops,  a  smali  parade  ground,  which 
also  does  duty  as  a  race-course,  a  rifie 
range,  and  an  artillery  practice  ground, 
torpedo  station,  and  training  reserva¬ 
tion— these  latter  situated  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  bays  of  the  West 
Port.  There  is  also  a  fiash-llght  sta¬ 
tion,  and  some  admirable  schools  of  in¬ 
struction-torpedo,  gunnery,  and  teleg¬ 
raphy.  Lately  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  improvement  of  the  old  town, 
and  considerable  work  has  been  spent 
upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
nese  quarter. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Port 
Arthur  is  of  material  advantage  to  the 
position  in  which  the  Russian  forces 
are  placed  in  Manchuria.  In  fact,  very 
little  refiection  is  necessary  to  find  rea¬ 
sons  with  which  to  endorse  the  view 
so  recently  expressed  by  General  Kuro- 
patkin,  that  Russia  should  retire  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  re-organize 
there  her  military  affairs.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Port  Arthur  is  too  well  known 
to  call  for  elaborate  description,  but 
the  extreme  isolation  of  its  position 
constitutes  at  once  the  gravest  menace 
and  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  situation  in  Manchuria.  Now 
that  war  has  begun  between  the  forces 
of  Russia  and  Japan,  it  would  simplify 
the  position  of  Russia,  and  endow  her 
arms  with  their  sole  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  if  she  could  bring  herself  to  evacu¬ 
ate  her  position  in  the  Liao-tung  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  fall  back  In  successive  stages 
upon  the  pivot  of  her  interior  lines, 
Harbin.  By  this  means  Russia  might 
find  time  to  collect  the  vast  stores,  the 
men  and  materials,  that  are  necessary 
before  she  can  attempt  to  face  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  campaign  in  Manchuria. 
Unfortunately  too  much  reliance  has 


been  placed  already  upon  the  railway, 
but  the  railway  with  the  fortress  at  its 
extremity  are  as  cardinal  sins  in  her 
declaration  of  faith.  If  she  wishes 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  war,  if  she 
wishes  to  efface  the  unpleasant  impres¬ 
sion  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
series  of  disasters  at  Port  Arthur,  the 
time  has  gone  when  resort  might  have 
been  had  to  half-measures.  A  radical 
recasting  of  her  plan  of  campaign  is 
necessary  to  her  if  she  wishes  to  retain 
her  position  east  of  Baikal.  If  she 
would  but  do  this,  there  is  still  hope  for 
her,  and  in  the  months  which  would 
elapse  before  she  could  take  the  field 
again,  there  should  be  ample  time  in 
which  to  move  her  supplies  and  men 
to  the  northern  areas  of  the  field  of 
war.  The  task  before  her  then  would 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  simple 
one,  and  the  importance  of  the  result 
which  it  would  achieve  would  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
panic  which  is  consuming  her  officials. 
By  such  means  alone  can  she  hope  to 
remove  the  present  congestion  of  her 
lines  of  communication,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avert  disaster  in  the  field. 
At  this  moment  it  is  Impossible  for  her 
to  take  the  field  with  any  chance  of 
success  against  the  superior  efficiency 
and  greater  numbers  of  her  opponents. 
Unless,  therefore,  she  consoles  herself 
with  refiections  of  a  brighter  future 
by  taking  the  steps  now  which  are 
necessary  to  secure  It,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Russia,  in  her  war  with 
Japan,  is  not  face  to  face  with  the  most 
disastrous  phase  in  her  history.  To 
promote  these  ends  the  task  before  her 
is  not  altogether  an  impossible  one,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  that  she  should  retire 
precipitately  from  the  Liao-tung  Penin¬ 
sula  to  save  her  position.  The  slow  re¬ 
tirement  before  the  forces  of  Jqpan, 
fighting  no  important  engagement,  and 
giving  way  gradually,  would  gain  for 
her  that  period  of  time  which  is  so  es¬ 
sential  to  her  salvation.  The  forces 
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at  present  concentrated  across  the  Liao 
and  Yalu  Rivers  could  join  with  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Port  Arthur  in  making  Liao- 
yang  the  pivot  of  their  line.  For  the 
moment  Mukden  would  become  the  im¬ 
mediate  base  to  the  zone  of  operations, 
the  troops  falling  back  upon  Mukden 
so  soon  as  the  supplies  from  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  had  passed  through.  In  its  turn 
Mukden  could  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  Liao-yang,  until  the  line  bad  been 
cleared  between  Mukden  and  Harbin. 
The  Russian  forces  have  operated  in 
Manchuria  before  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  railway,  and  it  would  be  no 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  move¬ 
ments  for  them  to  carry  sufficient  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  field  to  maintain  their  mo¬ 
bility.  In  these  circumstances  the  rail¬ 
way  would  be  destroyed,  and  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  dismantled,  so  far  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so,  but  unless  these  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken,  Russia,  by  her  position 
in  Manchuria,  is  confronted  with  a 
situation  with  which  she  cannot  hope 
to  contend. 

The  present  position  in  Manchuria 
should  make  it  appear  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  movement  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  At  the  present  time, 
ignoring  the  official  returns  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  staff,  who  estimate  their  forces  in 
Manchuria  at  between  400,000  and  450,- 
000,  there  cannot  be  more  than  250,000 
men  available.  These  men  are  not  by 
any  means  mobilized  for  active  service, 
but  they  include  all  effectives  who,  one 
way  or  another,  are  at  this  moment  at 
the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  remember  the 
strength  of  this  force,  and  then  to  place 
It  side  by  side  with  the  work  of  safe¬ 
guarding  a  line  of  railway  which  is 
nearly  6000  miles  in  length,  the 
half  of  which  is  liable  to  attack  at  any 
point.  What  is*  the  result?  Surely 
Russia  is  confronted  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  saving  her  line  at  the  expense 
of  her  force  in  the  field,  or  of  concen¬ 
trating  upon  a  given  section  of  the  line 


and  releasing  a  corresponding  force  to 
operate  in  the  field.  Any  impartial 
consideration  reveals,  at  least  to  my 
mind,  the  fact  that  we  should  expect 
the  concentration  of  the  Russian  forces 
upon  the  pivot  of  their  interior  line, 
and  look  to  see  the  evacuation  of  what 
may  be  broadly  considered  the  exterior 
front  of  the  Russian  position.  Under 
such  a  policy  the  Russian  authorities 
would  be  able  to  develop  a  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  in  virtue  of  which  the  troops 
gradually  moving  forward,  their  line  of 
communications  properly  safeguarded, 
might  hope  to  retrieve  some  of  the 
many  misfortunes  which  have  now 
fallen  to  their  arms.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  scheme  will  prove  to  be 
one  upon  which  Russia  will  endeavor 
to  conduct  her  campaign.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  think  that  Russia  can  find  con¬ 
veniently  any  other  way  by  which  to 
cope  with  the  forces  of  Japan.  We 
may  expect  to  see,  therefore,  not  so 
much  the  invasion  of  Korea  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  forces  as  the  eventual  withdrawal 
to  an  interior  defensive  position  of 
those  bodies  of  troops  which  are  now 
located  along  the  Yalu  and  Liao  Rivers, 
and  on  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula. 

If  the  lines  of  the  forthcoming  cam¬ 
paign  on  land  should  resemble  in  any 
way  those  which  I  have  sketched  here, 
the  superior  position  which  would  be 
then  held  by  the  Japanese  force  does 
not  reveal  any  cause  for  gratification. 
Indeed,  the  first  victory  of  Japan  on 
land  would  be  the  real  beginning  of  her 
trouble.  The  concentration  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  troops  in  Korea  is  a  work  of  com¬ 
parative  simplicity,  but  the  advance  of 
the  Japanese  troops  into  Manchuria  is 
quite  another  question.  For  the  reason 
that  a  military  force,  extended  from 
Lake  Baikal  to  Harbin,  from  Harbin 
south  to  Port  Arthur,  cannot  expect 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  advantage 
of  position,  so  will  it  be  with  Japan 
when  she,  advancing  from  the  Liao 
and  Yalu  Rivers,  along  parallel  but 
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very  attenuated  lines  of  communica¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  make  any  Impression 
upon  the  Interior  lines  of  Russia’s  de¬ 
fensive  position.  It  Is  not  perhaps  un¬ 
natural  that  the  extremities  of  such  a 
line  of  communications  many  thousand 
miles  In  length,  and  passing  through  an 
enemy’s  country,  should  be  subject  not 
only  to  attack  but  should  become  so 
straightened  in  their  circumstances  as 
to  be  a  perpetual  embarrassment.  Of 
course.  If  Japan  delays  appreciably, 
the  position  of  Russia  will  show  some 
slight  Improvement,  but,  however  great 
the  Importance  of  delay  may  be  to  her, 
the  position  and  the  Interests  of  Port 
Arthur  do  not  bear  materially  upon  the 
developments  of  the  campaign.  She 
can  afford  to  neglect  It  altogether  and 
leave  it  to  Its  fate,  or  she  may  with¬ 
draw  from  it  and  destroy  It  before  It 
falls  into  the  bands  of  the  Japanese. 
Whatever  be  the  ultimate  choice,  her 
action,  so  far  as  It  enables  Russia  to 
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dissociate  herself  from  Port  Arthur, 
Is  sound.  At  one  time  there  was 
ground  to  believe  that  the  stores  and 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  were  suflS- 
cient  to  enable  the  Russians  to  sustain 
a  protracted  investment.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  by  reason  of  later  information, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Port  Arthur  are  considerably 
reduced,  and  that  neither  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  nor  the  reserves  of 
supplies  are  in  any  degree  sufficient. 
Russia  therefore  cannot  in  any  way  ad¬ 
vance  the  Interests  of  her  campaign 
nor  Improve  upon  the  lines  of  her  posi¬ 
tion  by  seeking  to  maintain  Port  Arthur 
intact.  Moreover,  its  fall  would  not 
carry  with  it  any  material  dislocation 
of  the  plans  of  the  campaign,  while  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  except  for 
some  little  loss  of  prestige,  its  complete 
abandonment  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  general  disposition  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  forces. 

Angus  Hamilton. 


THE  PLACE  OF  WHISTLER. 


It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  by  the 
death  of  one  who  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  of  profound  individuality— the 
terms  are  almost  synonymous— the 
world  that  talks  of  Art  was  set  to  won¬ 
dering  what  it  was  that  had  been  real¬ 
ly  lost  So  different,  so  opposed,  have 
been  tl»e  comments  of  people  who  have 
seized  a  pen,  that  the  wonder,  the  un¬ 
certainty,  must  have  lasted.  Who  had 
Indeed  gone?  Was  it  a  Master  who 
had  brought  a  revelation,  and  who  held 
the  key  to  all  truths;  a  greater  painter 
than  Velasquez;  the  peer,  more  than 
the  peer,  of  Rembrandt?  Or  was  it  a 
mannerist  smart,  brilliant  versed  in 
the  jugglery  of  chic— a  painter  and 
etcher  sworn  to  eccentricity:  and  whom 


only  the  genuineness  of  his  shallow 
opinions  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  a 
charlatan? 

Really  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other— but  that  is  a  fact  which  the 
slow  English  public  is  not  greatly  to 
be  blamed  for  not  having  thus  far  dis¬ 
cerned.  Whistler  was  condemned  on 
the  one  hand— condemned:  nay,  often 
actually  Ignored— by  the  fogey  of  “aca¬ 
demic”  prejudice,  or  “scientific”  inves¬ 
tigation,  by  the  adorer  of  such  beauty 
as  may  have  had  the  luck  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  by  an  existence  of  at  least 
four  hundred  years— by  the  studeiit  who 
persuades  himself  that  the  garb  of  the 
Antiquary  suffices  for  the  pose  of  the 
Connoisseur.  Whistler  was  praised— 
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was  praised  without  qualification— on 
the  other  hand,  by  sectarian  painters 
steeped  in  no  knowledge,  breathing  no 
air,  but  that  of  the  modem  studio. 
Their  opinions  had  no  basis;  their  judg¬ 
ments  no  justification;  they  recorded 
their  TOtes  without  claim;  no  franchise 
was  theirs.  And  everybody  who  had 
known  Whistler  a  little,  and  had  an 
anecdote  or  two  about  him,  was  trans¬ 
formed,  in  imagination,  into  bis  chosen 
friend,  and  while  recording,  with  re¬ 
munerative  reverence,  quite  the  most 
trivial  of  his  words  and  deeds,  these 
chosen  ones  would  have  us  understand 
that  It  was  they  who  were  responsible 
for  nearly  everything  serious  that  the 
artist  had  done.  Over  a  closed  grave, 
was  there  ever  before  such  effusive 
pushing  or  pressure?  This  man  bad 
known  Whistler,  and  had  served  him 
years  ago.  Everything  that  Whistler 
had  done  excellently  bad  been  done  in 
those  years.  That  man  was  the  boon 
confidant  of  later  days.  Before  those 
days,  nothing  was  known  surely— be¬ 
fore  then,  everything  was  myth.  So, 
egotists  disputed;  so,  nobodies  were  ad¬ 
vertised.  And  the  true  Whistler  after 
all?  To  be  discerned  not  then:  not  then 
to  be  Indicated. 

And  now  the  dust  is  laid;  the  clamor 
a  little  hushed.  It  may  be  possible, 
now,  to  form  a  judgment  with  justice 
—to  express  it  with  calm. 

Even  those  who  have  had  only  a  cas¬ 
ual  acquaintance  with  the  life  perform¬ 
ance  of  Whistler  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  variety  of  the  mediums  used 
by  him  for  Its  accomplishment.  It  is 
almost  easier  to  name  those  mediums 
or  channels  of  expression  he  avoided 
than  those  that  he  employed.  He  did 
not  work  in  Mezzotint.  He  did  not 
work  in  Line  Engraving.  The  rare,  yet 
occasionally  revived,  practice  of  Silver- 
point  drawing  he  never  resorted  to.  But 
he  painted  In  Oils;  he  painted  in  Water 
Color;  Pastels  he  made  so  admirably 
that  he  may  even  be  held  responsible 


for  “prettily  spurring  on”  some  heavier 
footed  comrades  to  make  them  badly; 
dainty  was  his  touch  with  the  Pencil; 
with  M.  Fantin-Latour  he  shares  the 
honors  of  the  happy  revival  of  artistic 
Lithography;  and  in  the  art  of  Etch¬ 
ing,  whatever  may  have  been  his  limi¬ 
tations,  his  place,  by  reason  of  his  qual¬ 
ities,  is  by  the  side  of  Rembrandt  and 
of  M§ryon. 

What  was  the  cause  of  Whistler’s  al¬ 
ways  enterprising,  experimental  em¬ 
ployment  of  as  many  mediums  as  I 
have  named— each  with  its  own  special 
conditions,  its  technickl  diflJculties? 
Industry  was  not  the  cause.  For  upon 
the  merely  industrious  he  poured  out 
his  scorn.  Industry  may  be  an  “en¬ 
dowment  of  the  duffer.”  Work  must 
“excuse  Itself  by  its  quality.”  Apart 
from  quality,  work  had  for  Whistler 
no  virtue.  Amusement  he  understood 
—  laughter  —companionableness  —in¬ 
dolence  even.  But  work— mere  work 
—Adam’s  curse,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  it  was  foolish,  if  not  criminal, 
for  Man  to  remain.  No!  There  were 
in  effect  two  reasons  that  prompted 
Whistler  to  the  exercise  of  mediums  so 
numerous— to  the  acquisition  of  the  va¬ 
rious  technical  skill  those  mediums  de¬ 
manded.  One  of  them  was  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  deep  artistic  sense  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  and  the  fitting.  So  much  an 
artist  was  he,  that  hardly  once  in  his 
long  career  did  he  mistake,  misuse,  the 
medium  in  which  was  to  be  executed 
with  delight  his  given,  momentary  task. 
Another  reason  was  his  enjoyment  of 
change.  Pertinacity  did  not  desert  him, 
when  pertinacity  was  wanted.  But  he 
loved  change.  He  hated  grooves.  They 
were  fatal  to  freshness:  fatal  to  spon¬ 
taneity.  Though  he  did  not  invent,  be 
would  surely  have  approved  of  the  dic¬ 
tum,  “Failure  Is  to  form  habits.”  It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  his  emblem 
was  the  butterfiy.  The  “soul  of  things,” 
If  you  like;  but  at  least  a  soul  Incon¬ 
stant,  transitory;  filtting  here,  filttlng 
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there;  and  so  alive.  That  he  was  vola¬ 
tile— in  his  way  almost  feminine- 
counts  for  a  part  of  his  charm.  He 
had  Watteau’s  sensitiveness,  and  a 
lighter  wit.  Not  his— it  never  could 
have  been  his— the  soul  of  Holbein— 
the  unshaken  soul  of  Diirer. 

Unless  it  be  thanks  only  to  some  half 
dozen  masterpieces,  not  as  a  painter, 
not  as  a  stern  draughtsman  of  the  fig¬ 
ure,  will  Whistler  live  by  the  side  of 
the  greatest  artists  on  wall  surface  or 
canvas,  or  on  the  sheet  of  drawing  pa¬ 
per.  If  to  realize  with  precision  either 
texture  or  anatomy  was  not  In  truth  his 
aim,  scarcely  more  was  it  his  aim— 
though  indeed  it  was  occasionally  bis 
achievement— to  sound  the  depths  of 
character.  Character  was  not  the 
thing  in  life  that  most  interested  him. 
If  It  had  been.  Dramatic  Painting  and 
Anecdotic  Painting,  with  their  inevi¬ 
table  approach  to  some  qualities  of 
Literature,  would  not  have  annoyed 
him  so  much.  I  am  not  disparaging 
for  a  moment  the  painting  be  liked,  the 
painting  he  practised— I  am  only  trying 
to  define  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was 
not  It  had  first  of  all  to  be  Decora¬ 
tive— and  decorative  it  succeeded  In  be¬ 
ing.  Whatever  it  represented,  it  was 
suffered,  tolerated,  approved,  by  him¬ 
self,  on  condition  that  it  was  at  least 
an  agreeable  pattern  of  color  and  line. 
Nature  suggested  it;  but  it  was  not 
bound  by  Nature.  Fact  was  in  it,  in 
abundance— fact  most  penetratingly 
seen— but  from  the  fetters  of  fact  its 
freedom  was  expressly  and  constantly 
declared.  The  grass  was  too  green, 
Boucher  said  to  Lancret.  And  Lancret 
answered,  “Je  suis  de  votre  sentiment; 
la  Nature  manque  d’barmonie  et  de 
seduction.”  Harmony  must  be  given, 
seductiveness  given,  Whistler  opined 
and  protested;  and  bis  art,  sometimes 
boldly  accepting  Nature,  sometimes 
exquisitely  refines  on  and  sometimes 
brilliantly  rejects  it 

But  that  is  not  the  attitude  of  mind 


of  a  great  painter  generally,  unless  he 
be  a  decorative  painter,  only  or  mainly: 
unless  be  be,  for  instance,  to  name  ar¬ 
tists  of  different  ideals,  yet  with  this 
one  thing  in  common,  a  Tintoret,  a  Ver¬ 
onese,  a  Pietro  da  Cortona,  a  Boucher, 
a  Puvls  de  Chavannes.  Of  Whistler, 
it  was  constantly  the  attitude  of  mind; 
and  among  the  very  greatest  decorative 
painters  of  the  world  he  might  have 
been,  had  he  bad  Tintoret’ s  opulent 
palette,  or  the  majesty  of  Veronese’s 
draughtsmanship,  or  the  remote,  suave 
dignity  of  the  design  of  Puvis  de  Cha¬ 
vannes. 

His  principle  that  a  pictorial  work 
must  before  everything  be  decorative, 
he  applied  in  different  degrees.  Frank¬ 
ly  and  simply  decorative  he  was  but  on 
rare  occasions— the  greatest  of  them, 
the  opportunity  best  offered  and  best 
seized,  being  the  occasion  that  present¬ 
ed  Itself  when  he  had  his  way  with 
Mr.  Leyland’s  dining-room,  and,  begin¬ 
ning,  I  believe,  with  the  modest  aim 
of  accommodating  a  little  the  work  al¬ 
ready  there  to  some  framed  work  of  his 
that  was  to  be  hung  amongst  it, 
wrought  gradually,  yet  with  a  perfec¬ 
tion  as  complete  as  if  one  thought  bad 
guided  him  from  the  beginning- 
wrought  gradually  the  “Peacock 
Room.’’  Much  oftener,  in  cabinet  pic¬ 
ture,  in  framed  canvas,  whether  defi¬ 
nite  and  professed  portrait,  or  pleasant 
grouping  of  draped  models,  or  vision 
of  the  Town  or  River  in  gray  daylight 
or  in  the  mystery  of  night  or  dawn, 
his  painting,  decorative  undoubtedly, 
was  a  concession— no  abandonment  of 
principle,  but  a  compromise  that  recog¬ 
nized  the  rights  of  Truth  and  of  Fancy. 
For  Fact  and  Beauty— so  often  incom¬ 
patible— he  found  a  modus  iHvendi. 
Sometimes  much  effort,  much  inven¬ 
tion,  much  ingenuity- what  he  would 
have  called  much  “science”- was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  this  compromise  effec¬ 
tive:  and  there  were  always  required 
instinct  and  fine  taste.  But  sometimes 
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of  obTioos,  necessary  effort  there  was 
very  little;  Nature  herself  sang  in  tune; 
and  so  we  have  such  a  picture  as  Mr. 
Alexander’s  “Nocturne  in  Silver  and 
Blue,”  Mr.  McCulloch’s  “Valparaiso 
Harbor,”  or  the  silvery  and  brown-gray 
vision  of  “London  In  Ice.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  “Nature  sang  in 
tune”  when  she  created  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle— or  was  the  fault  that  of  circum¬ 
stances?  Anyhow  It  is  instructive  to 
reflect  upon  the  effort  that  was  needed, 
that  was  made,  that  was  flnely  con¬ 
cealed,  when  Mr.  Whistler  built  up 
gradually  that  Carlyle  portrait  whose 
pathetic  simplicity  Is  the  adornment  of 
Glasgow.  I  hope  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow,  which  had  the  wisdom  to  buy 
the  portrait,  has  had  the  wisdom  to  buy 
lately  a  flrst  drawing  for  it,  that  was 
exhibited,  this  winter,  at  the  Goupil 
Gallery,  so  that  the  contrast  may  for 
students  be  discernible  between  the 
Carlyle  of  the  flrst  impression,  the  Car¬ 
lyle  of  obvious  fact,  the  prosaic  Carlyle 
—a  “grave  liver,”  Indeeed,  In  Words¬ 
worth’s  phrase,  but  mainly  still  the 
thoughtful  peasant— and  the  Carlyle  of 
the  great  portrait-painter’s  poetry,  the 
Carlyle  of  Whistler’s  completed  vision. 
And  because  I  have  said  already  that 
Character  was  not  the  thing  in  which 
Whistler  was  chiefly  Interested,  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  protest  that  when 
it  did  interest  him  his  understanding 
of  it  was  profound.  His  portrait  of  his 
Mother— lodged  happily  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg— is  a  masterpiece  of  reflnement 
and  quietude,  resignation  and  reverie. 
When  character  Interested  him,  it  was 
generally  either  the  nalvetS  or  pretty 
pensiveness  of  Youth,  or  the  accumu¬ 
lated  experience,  the  wisdom  and  the 
tenderness,  of  an  Age  that  still  stops 
short  of  a  too  visible  decay.  For  the 
flrst,  see  the  “Little  Rose  of  Lyme 
Regis,”  or  the  etching  of  “Fanny  Ley- 
land.”  For  the  last,  see  the  sprightly 
elderliness  of  the  “M6re  Gfirard”- it  is 
in  an  etching  again— and  the  etching  of 


“La  Vieille  aux  Loques,”  which  it  is 
true  is  the  record  of  a  countenance 
and  flgure  into  which  the  sadness  of 
some  incapacity— be  it  only  that  of  deep 
fatigue— has  already  stolen.  “The  Mas¬ 
ter  Smith  of  Lyme  Regis”— a  brawny 
being,  painted  with  the  full  sympathy 
of  any  great  artist  for  any  excellent 
craftsman— is  an  Instance  of  Whistler’s 
rarer  but  still  occasional  interest  in  the 
character  of  middle-aged  people  who, 
while  he  paints  them,  are  yet  in  the 
stress  and  in  the  noonday  heat  of  life. 

Perfect  Indeed  are  certain  of  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Whistler  in  Painting,  and 
I  have  mentioned  some  of  them— on  the 
whole  perhaps  the  best  of  them- and  in 
doing  so  I  have  not  been  able  to  avoid 
mentioning  too,  already,  two  or  three 
of  the  Etchings— the  etchings  perfect  in 
so  much  greater  proportion  and  perfect 
in  so  much  greater  number.  But  be¬ 
fore  I  discuss  them  In  even  such  little 
detail  as  Is  permissible  in  this  Review, 
another  word  about  the  Painting,  and 
a  word,  too,  that  is  of  general  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  range  of  Whistler’s  art.  A 
master  not  so  much  of  every  difficult 
problem  of  draughtsmanship,  as  of 
Composition  in  line  and  in  mass,  as  of 
reflned  and  broad  expressive  brush- 
work,  as  of  color,  as,  above  all,  of  tone, 
Whistler,  in  the  main  original,  pro¬ 
foundly,  did  submit  conspicuously, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  two  influ¬ 
ences.  He  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  Albert  Moore,  and  to  that  of  the  art 
of  Japan.  It  is  important  that  both 
these  influences  should  be  recognized— 
the  second  jumps  to  the  surface  in  the 
“Princesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine” 
a-ud  in  “The  Golden  Screen”— It  is  im¬ 
portant  also  that  their  limitations 
should  be  acknowledged:  they  did  not, 
in  truth,  last  very  long,  or  extend  very 
far.  The  various  “Symphonies  In 
White”— the  more  intricate  of  them 
especially— betray  the  Influence  of  Al¬ 
bert  Moore;  as  to  whom  I  have  been 
asked  whether  Indeed  it  was  Whistler 
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who  Influenced  him,  or  he  who  influ¬ 
enced  Whistler.  It  was  the  latter,  of 
course;  and  it  is  shown  not  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  paintings,  but  in  a  good 
many  pastels— outline  drawings  of  the 
figure  with  a  large  Classic  grace— and 
that  large  Classic  grace  is  just  assert¬ 
ed,  but  not  so  well  asserted,  in  one  fig¬ 
ure-etching  of  the  Leyland  or  Early- 
Middle  period— the  “Model  Resting’’— 
and  it  is  asserted  again  much  later  and 
much  better,  and  this  In  part  because 
the  medium  is  more  suited  to  it,  in  two 
or  three  of  the  Lithographs. 

So  much  for  influences.  I  have 
named  the  two  chief  ones— I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  exhausted  them.  For  in¬ 
stance,  not  only  through  Albert  Moore, 
and  Albert  Moore’s  devotion  to  the  art 
of  Phidias,  did  the  genius  of  Whistler 
receive  the  nourishment  of  the  Classic. 
“Je  prends  mon  blen  oti  je  le  trouve,’’ 
and  the  Greek  Classic  directly,  and 
Tanagra  perhaps  most  of  all,  had  their 
say  in  the  formation  and  the  exercise 
of  the  genius  of  Whistler.  Nor  is  it 
pretended  that  Velasquez,  nor  is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  Rembrandt,  passed  before 
the  eye  of  this  alert  and  ever  flexible 
practitioner  and  bad  no  effect  on  bis 
practice.  Now,  however,  for  the  medi¬ 
ums  in  which,  more  even  than  in  Paint, 
was  manifested  the  brilliant  vision  of 
Whistler,  and  his  unfailing  Virtuoso's 
skill.  These  mediums  are  Etching  and 
Lithography. 

And  first,  and  because,  thus  far,  in 
Critical  Writing  it  has  been  dwelt  upon 
least,  we  will  turn  to  his  work  in  Llth- 
ography— a  medium  that  Whistler  nev¬ 
er  touched  until  his  Early  Middle  pe¬ 
riod,  and  in  which  he  labored  most 
largely  (or  enjoyed  himself  oftenest) 
In  his  later  time.  What— as  its  very 
name  Implies— what  is  Lithography  but 
Drawing?  It  is  Drawing  that  can  be 
duplicated,  triplicated,  multiplied— 
passed  on  in  this  way,  in  essence,  to 
several  or  even  to  many  possessors— 
passed  on  with  the  intervention  of  only 


the  thinnest  of  veils:  of  no  veil,  prac¬ 
tically,  Mr.  Way  would  tell  us.  As  in 
Etching,  each  owner  of  an  impression 
is  practically  the  owner  of  the  original 
work.  The  drawing  made  by  the  artist 
upon  the  stone,  or,  in  more  recent  days, 
upon  the  transfer  paper  whence  the 
work  is  to  pass  to  the  stone,  may  not 
in  every  case  be  exactly  what  it  would 
be  if  Printing  bad  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Printing  has,  no  doubt,  to  be 
considered;  but  out  of  It  the  artist  in 
Lithography,  the  rare  man  who  knows 
Lithography’s  capacities— Fantin-La¬ 
tour,  or  Whistler,  or  a  younger  artist, 
Charles  Shannon- can  actually  wring 
an  advantage;  and  (I  must  almost 
apologize  for  saying  so)  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  world,  the 
most  essential  difference,  between  Lith- 
tbography  practised  as  a  craft— the 
print  issued  roughly  for  the  music- 
seller— and  Lithography  practised  as  an 
art  by  those  whose  is  the  honor  and 
prestige  of  having  best  revived  a  meth¬ 
od  which  had  been  abased,  for  the  most 
part,  during  two  generations. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  Lithography,  Whistler— ever  alive, 
as  I  have  urged  before,  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  medium,  as  well  as  to  its  op¬ 
portunities— dealt  with  themes  far  less 
varied  than  those  he  dealt  with  in 
Etching,  and  dealt  with  them  far  less 
intricately.  The  Lithograph  has  the 
simplicity  of  the  chalk  or  washed 
drawing.  It  is  addressed  then,  by  the  ex¬ 
pert  In  its  practice,  to  only  such  subjects 
as  its  simplicity  suits.  But  even  here 
there  are  differences,  and  I  admit  that 
the  two  other  illustrious  moderns  whom 
I  have  mentioned— Fantln  and  Charles 
Shannon— have  sometimes  carried 
Lithography  to  a  complexity  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  statement  which  Whistler, re¬ 
served  for  Etching.  Still,  even  with 
them.  Lithography  is,  in  its  theme  and 
aim,  simple  comparatively;  and  with 
Whistler,  save  perhaps  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  it  is  simple  altogether. 
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The  “two  or  three  occasions”  must  be 
held  to  include  those  hours  in  which 
Whistler— it  was  in  the  early  days  of 
his  lithographic  practice— wrought  the 
“Limehouse,”  murky,  clouded,  splendid¬ 
ly  brown,  with  the  shabby  sheds  and 
the  mass  of  the  flowing  water  (what 
an  illustration  that  would  have  made 
for  the  River  scenes  of  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  if  Whistler  had  condescended 
to  illustrate!)  and  wrought  the  gray- 
blue  “Nocturne,”  with  the  River  mist 
over  tow  and  tower,  and  the  peace  of 
the  great  expanse  of  seemingly  sleeping 
stream.  The  possessor  of  a  lithograph 
by  Whistler  is  the  possessor  of  his 
drawing,  and  some  of  the  very  finest  of 
Whistler’s  drawings  were  made  in 
lithography.  Mr.  Way  and  Mr.  Dennis 
tell  us,  in  that  pleasant  little  book  on 
Whistler  which,  without  being  an  ac¬ 
tually  unprejudiced,  an  actually  ade¬ 
quate  study,  is  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  only 
serious,  single-minded  contribution  to 
men’s  knowledge  of  the  master  that 
has  been  received,  in  book  form  at  all 
events,  since  his  death  (it  would  scarce¬ 
ly  become  me  to  speak  of  my  own 
slight  preface  to  Obach’s  Catalogue, 
and  we  have  yet  to  look  forward  to  a 
“Life”  by  M.  Theodore  Duret,  from 
which,  remembering  both  that  Duret 
was  Whistler’s  friend  and  Manet’s  ex¬ 
cellent  biographer,  I  expect  much):  Mr. 
Way  and  Mr.  Dennis  tell  us,  I  say,  that 
quite  marvellous  was  Whistler’s  per¬ 
ception  of  the  exact  effect  that  work 
upon  the  stone,  or  upon  transfer 
paper,  would  produce  in  printing- 
Whistler  knew  more  than  the  profes¬ 
sional  craftsman— and  they  tell  us,  too, 
with  reference  to  the  sometimes  dis¬ 
puted  matter  of  the  transfer  paper,  that 
even  when  the  artist  drew  on  that  in 
the  first  instance,  and  saw,  in  proofs, 
things  that  were  lacking  or  things  that 
were  exaggerated,  he  would  make  his 
corrections  upon  the  stone  itself,  and 
so,  of  certain  of  his  lithographs— his 
later  ones  especially— he  produced  dif¬ 


ferent  “States,”  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  expressly  define  them,  and  though 
these  differences  were  of  course  but  the 
exceptions.  And  whereas  very  often, 
though  of  course  not  always  in  Etch¬ 
ings— Whistler’s  or  other  people’s— the 
earlier  State  is  finer  than  the  later,  in 
these  lithographs,  generally  speaking, 
the  later  State  is  finer  than  the  earlier. 

To  give  an  instance,  I  have  seen  an 
Early  State  of  “The  Smith  of  the  Rue 
du  Dragon,”  bare,  naked,  incomplete— 
the  central  darkness  of  the  actual  door¬ 
way  too  much  unconnected  with  any 
tone  on  the  outlying  wall;  and  I  have 
seen  a  later  State  with  that  relation 
established,  with  no  crudity  anywhere 
—with  that  effect  realized  which  the 
master  had  intended,  or  which  he  saw 
was  the  finest.  And  so,  with  a  care  of 
detail  consummate,  but  with  an  Im- 
puise  ever  fresh,  an  impulse  one  and 
indivisible,  were  w’rought  and  issued,  in 
most  limited  numbers,  such  little  mar¬ 
vels  of  original  Lithography  as  the 
“Little  Nude  Reading,”  the  “Dancing 
Girl,”  the  sliglitly  draped  model  stand¬ 
ing  against  a  balustrade,  the  slightly 
draped  model  seated  with  legs  apart, 
the  “Pantheon,”  the  “Steps  of  the  Lux¬ 
embourg,”  the  “Smith’s  Yard,  Lyme 
Regis,”  with  its  two  horses  seen  from 
behind- a  drawing  of  horses  which 
not  even  James  Ward,  not  even  Stubbs, 
could  have  beaten. 

The  care  bestowed  on  the  completion 
and  the  printing  of  the  Lithographs 
has  now  been  indicated.  It  has  long 
been  matter  of  history  that  a  like  care 
was  given  always  to  the  Etchings.  Al¬ 
ways,  when  opportunity  allowed. 
Whistler  is  not  responsible  for  the  gray, 
cold  printing  of  the  Thames  set  of 
Etchings,  through  Ellis  and  White,  nor 
for  the  heavier  subsequent  printing  of 
Gouldlng.  In  Paris,  for  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  French  set,  Delfltre  of 
course  served  him  well,  and  very  well 
was  printed  by  Goulding  the  Second 
State  of  the  “Marchande  de  Moutarde” 
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for  instance— of  which  the  First  had 
been  done  perfectly  abroad;  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  to  Whistler’s  own  printing 
that  we  must  have  recourse  if  we  are 
to  see  his  Etchings  quite  at  their  best— 
the  fine  fleur,'  the  desaus  du  panier.  For 
Whistler  printed  quite  differently  each 
plate;  sometimes  quite  differently  each 
separate  impression.  He  painted  on 
the  plate  as  much  as  printed  on  it. 
Take  an  impression  of  one  of  the  “Ven¬ 
ice”  set,  printed  by  the  time  that  dex¬ 
terous  little  labors  had  perfected  the 
copper,  and  at  the  time  that  Whistler 
himself  knew  best  bow  to  print  it;  that 
impression— free  from  the  faults  that 
provoked  a  certain  measure  of  criticism 
and  disapproval  from  those  of  us  who 
were  on  the  whole  only  too  desirous  to 
applaud  and  admire — represents  the 
plate  perfectly.  The  “Little  Venice,” 
say.  Here  scarcely  a  line  has  been 
added;  but  the  plate  “prints,”  and  the 
plate  began  by  not  printing;  and  Whist¬ 
ler  by  this  time  has  called  into  requisi¬ 
tion  the  resources  of  ink— the  plate  is 
painted  with  ink:  it  is  wiped  exactly 
where  wiping  adds  to  the  effect  of  it; 
and  so  we  have,  as  no  one  else  could 
have  given  It  to  us,  “Little  Venice”  in 
its  perfection.  Just  as  much,  of  course, 
“San  Biagio,”  and  that  marvellous 
piece  “The  Garden,”  or,  to  give  In¬ 
stances  from  later  work,  the  fascinating 
Amsterdam  Canal  scene,  “Pierrot,”  the 
learned,  spirited  sketch  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  at  Locbes,  the  pleasant  Jum¬ 
ble  of  “Southampton  Docks”— in  the  set 
that  was  done  to  commemorate  the 
great  Queen’s  first  Jubilee. 

Whistler,  who  wrought  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Lithographs,  wrought 
in  all  something  like  four  hundred 
Etchings.  An  appreciable  number 
have  not  yet  been  catalogued,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  existence  in  America— 
thanks  to  the  scrupulous  care  of  Mr.  E. 
G.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Howard  Mans¬ 
field— of  a  Supplement  to  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Study  and  Catalogue 
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which  is  mine.  He  etched  from  1857f 
more  or  less  for  forty  years.  And  the 
work,  as  abundant  as  Rembrandt’s, 
has  at  least  Rembrandt’s  variety 
of  theme  and  of  method.  It  has 
much  more  than  M6ryon’s  variety,  and 
it  is  many  times  as  abundant— reckon¬ 
ing  by  the  number  of  plates,  I  mean— 
as  the  work  of  that  sombre  and  splen¬ 
did  genius.  To  contribute  a  little  to 
the  fixing  of  Whistler’s  place,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  pass  in  review— not  length¬ 
ily  indeed— this  Etched  Work;  to  say 
something  as  to  its  periods,  something 
as  to  its  characteristics. 

The  familiar  three  periods— a  number 
as  customary  as  the  “three  courses” 
open  to  the  Gladstonian  politician— may 
here  with  advantage  be  extended  to> 
four.  In  my  thought  I  group,  for  con¬ 
venience,  W’histler’s  etched  work  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Early,  to  the  Early-mid¬ 
dle,  to  the  Late-middle,  or  to  the  Late 
Period.  To  the  first  of  these  times  be¬ 
long  the  so-called  “French  Set”  and 
that  popular,  that  for  once  both  ad¬ 
mirable  and  popular,  “Thames  Set,” 
which  until  Messrs.  Obacb’s  brilliant 
exhibition  of  last  Autumn  represented, 
for  most  people  who  were  not  special 
students,  the  high-water  mark  of 
Whistler’s  achievement.  It  was,  as  I 
have  just  indicated,  an  admirable  per¬ 
formance,  and  it  was  a  performance  the 
world  was  ready  to  receive.  To  that 
Early  Period,  to  that  first  time,  belong 
then  these  two  Sets:  the  second  with 
its  infinitely  Interesting  “Pool,” 
“Thames  Police,”  and  “Black  Lion 
Wharf’;  the  first  with  its  “Viellle  aux 
Loques,”  its  “Marchande  de  Moutarde,” 
and  a  few  allied  pieces  scarcely,  to  the 
seeing  eye,  less  attractive;  the  exquisite 
little  still-life  piece,  “The  Wine  Glass,” 
for  Instance,  a  performance  in  which, 
for  once,  and  for  once  only,  Whistler 
with  a  plate  as  notable  as  the  “Da- 
mier”  of  Rembrandt,  or  the  “Muffs”  of 
Hollar,  tried  to  rival,  and  succeeded  in 
rivalling,  the  achievement  of  De  Heym. 
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The  Early  Middle  Is  very  much  what 
has  been  known  as  the  “Leyland”  pe¬ 
riod — thanks  to  the  artist’s  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Leyland  family,  at  that 
time.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  dry- 
points.  They  aim  above  all  things  at 
breadth— breadth,  and  it  may  be  at¬ 
mosphere.  Rightly  was  Dry-point  em¬ 
ployed.  The  portrait  prints  of  all  the 
Leylands  belong  to  this  time.  To  this 
time  belongs  the  extreme,  perhaps  the 
even  exaggerated  simplicity  of  the 
“London  Bridge,”  and  the  tranquil  am¬ 
plitude  of  “The  Large  Pool,”  and 
“Price’s  Candle  Works”  in  Its  early 
and  rare  condition.  To  this  time  be¬ 
longs  the  beautiful  sketch  the  “Girl  on  a 
Couch,”  and  that  “Model  Resting” 
which  represented,  I  think,  the  suave 
“line”  of  an  approved  young  beauty  of 
the  day. 

A  link  between  the  Early  Middle  and 
the  Late  Middle  period— its  actual 
date,  if  I  remember,  was  1879— is  fur¬ 
nished  by  one  of  only  two  or  three  larg¬ 
ish,  yet  not  very  large,  etchings  which 
Whistler  ever  executed:  and  that  is  the 
“Battersea  Bridge”— the  old  plank- 
bridge  then  already  doomed.  It 
is  a  fine  impression— a  masterpiece 
of  masterpieces,  and  attractive, 
somehow,  to  the  world.  That 
plate  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  Venetian  prints,  of  which  there 
were  three  groups:  first,  the  twelve 
prints,  the  “Venice”  of  the  Fine  A;‘t 
Society,  pieces  which,  when  first 
shown,  were,  though  admirable  as  con¬ 
ceptions,  not  really  in  their  perfect  con- 
dition  (and  hence,  between  Whistler 
and  his  critics,  reproaches  and  “these 
tears”);  next,  the  “Twenty-six  Etch¬ 
ings”  of  the  Dowdeswells  (all  but  five 
of  which  were  of  Venetian  themes); 
and  last,  a  few  very  little  seen  and 
never  strictly  published  plates,  such  as 
the  broad,  charming  dry-point  “Stables” 
(stables  for  gondolas).  In  the  best 
known  and  most  favorite  plates  of 
are  excellent  examples  ot  the  power  of 


“Little  Venice”  particularly— a  quite 
magical  economy  of  means:  but  also 
there  is  sometimes  an  intricacy  the 
particular  subject  demanded;  no  elabo¬ 
ration  for  elaboration’s  sake,  but  a  tire¬ 
less  dwelling  on  beauties  that  multiply 
—that  are  but  gradually  revealed— In 
“The  Garden”  for  instance:  that  ex¬ 
quisite  vision  of  the  Irrepressible  pierc¬ 
ing  of  the  life  of  the  Summer. 

In  the  latest  Period  of  all,  came, 
amongst  other  things,  a  few  Dutch  sub¬ 
jects,  now  rightly  much  In  request  by 
the  true  collector.  In  the  best  of  them 
-unless  it  may  be  in  the  “Zaandam,” 
which  shares  the  marvellous  economy 
of  “Little  Venice”— elaboration  was 
carried  far.  In  “Pierrot,  Amsterdam,” 
there  is  every  constituent  of  a  picture. 
And  it  is  on  the  principle  of  a  paint¬ 
ing,  surely,  that  “Nocturne:  Dance 
House”  is  done.  Piece  by  piece,  almost, 
the  effect  might  be  transferred  to  the 
covered  canvas— the  canvas  would  be 
found  used  fully  to  the  very  corners. 
From  the  dark  canal,  lights  quiver  in 
the  windows— quick  movement  is  sug¬ 
gested.  From  the  shadowed  ways  and 
murky  waters,  the  house  throbs  with 
life.  Work  of  this  kind  seems  to  a 
certain  extent  a  development  of,  but 
is  likewise  to  some  extent  a  departure 
from,  the  method  pursued  in  those  of 
the  Venetian  etchings  which  tend  also 
towards  elaboration.  Anyhow,  almost 
simultaneously  with  It,  Whistler,  with 
splendid  elasticity  of  mood,  and  never- 
falling  fiexibility  of  hand,  was  minded 
to  execute  not  a  few  plates  which  have 
the  small  scale  and  the  most  learned 
slightness  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  Ju¬ 
bilee  group  of  three  or  four  years  ear¬ 
lier,  such  as  “Southampton  Docks”  and 
“Return  to  Tilbury.”  “Hotel  de  Vllle, 
Loches,”  “Market-Place,  Loches,”  and 
in  Paris  the  vivacious  vision  called 
“Passages  de  I’Opfira”  — the  scene  is 
really  on  the  Boulevard,  and  Includes 
the  arched  entrance  to  the  Passages— 
this  period  there  is  sometimes— in 
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taking  rapidly,  or  at  least  taking 
slightly  and  suggestively,  picturesque 
notes.  The  ignorant  person  thinks 
such  work  would  bear  extension  at 
many  points.  But  each  part  in  reality 
is  in  quite  perfect  relation  to  the  other, 
and,  to  work  so  planned  and  executed, 
addition  could  only  be  damage. 

With  those  few,  then,  who  have  tri¬ 
umphed  brilliantly  in  many  fields—  and 
whose  inspired  labor,  initiating,  experi¬ 
menting,  pursued  with  assiduity,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  Joy— Whistler  comes 
to  be  classed,  by  men  who  would  do 
him  justice,  and  who  perceive  the 
measure  of  his  infiuence,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  his  own  personal  advance  from 
the  standpoints  reached  before  him.  1 
have  read  that  bis  imitators  fall;  but 
that  is  the  fate  of  imitators  generally— 
the  infiuence  of  Whistler,  and  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  him  by  the  qualified,  is 
not  to  be  taken  stock  of  by  counting 
who  those  are  that  paint  most  obvious¬ 
ly  in  bis  fashion,  and  declare  them¬ 
selves  bis  pupils.  Further  much  than 
them,  bis  influence  has  extended;  and 
with  most  of  the  best  in  Modern  Art— 
with  the  impressions  of  Constable,  with 
late  Turner  water  colors,  with  Alfred 
Stevens’s  Grenre-pictures,  with  the  preg¬ 
nant  memoranda  of  Charles  Keene, 
with  Orchardson’s  elegance,  Fantln’s 
quiet  grace,  Courbet’s  massiveness,  and 
the  “actuality”  of  Manet— his  Art  will 
be  found  to  be  in  sympathy.  I  could 
try  to  express  roughly,  in  a  single  sen¬ 
tence,  the  part  his  Etching  has  played, 
the  particular  part  played  by  his  work 
in  Color,  ever  at  least  harmonious  and 
charged  too,  as  regards  bis  figure  sub¬ 
jects,  with  his  own  special  revelation 
of  Character,  through  pose,  instead  of 
through  feature;  the  part  his  draughts- 
NlnatMOtb  Oentorr  and  After. 


manship  has  played  in  the  Lithograph 
—but  it  would  be  forcing  the  note.  And, 
moreover,  something  of  this— unless  I 
have  failed  entirely— I  have  already 
made  plain. 

A  last  line  chronicles,  however,  the 
fact  that  more  to  Whistler  than  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  worked  with  brush  or 
needle  do  we  owe  that  complete  accep¬ 
tance  of  Modern  Life,  of  the  modern 
world,  of  all  that  is  miscalled  its  ugli¬ 
ness,  of  its  aspects  of  every  day,  which 
complete  acceptance,  remember,  wheth¬ 
er  in  Pictorial  Art  or  the  art  that  is 
Literature,  is  the  most  salient  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  time.  Whistler,  with  a 
nature  essentially  aristocratic— know¬ 
ing  well,  in  the  depths  of  his  being, 
that  Art  of  any  kind  and  the  “man  in 
the  street”  have  nothing  in  common: 
that  what  is  called  the  “plain  man” 
and  Art  are  for  ever  divided- yet 
accepted  the  very  things  that  are 
most  commomplace  to  commonplace 
people,  and  showed  us  their  in¬ 
terest.  So  great  an  artist,  the 
fantastic  beauty  of  Venice  and  the 
scaffolding  for  the  “Savoy”  appealed 
to  him  together.  The  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  Renaissance  towers  of 
Loches,  a  Cubltt-bullt  house  in  Pim¬ 
lico,  the  Candle  Works  over  the  River 
—they  were  all  his  material.  Under¬ 
standing  each,  with  each  he  knew  how 
to  deal.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Portrait  of  his  Mother  will  go 
a  few  years  hence  in  safety  to 
the  Louvre— why  “San  Biaglo,” 

“Zaandam,”  and  “The  Kitchen”  lie 
unabashed  for  ever  by  the  “Lut- 
ma”  and  the  “C16ment  de  Jonghe,” 
by  “The  Landscape  with  an  Obelisk,” 
and  by  “The  Goldweigher’s  Field,” 
Frederick  Wedmore. 
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MADAME 

There  was  great  excitement  among 
the  villagers  when  Monsieur  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Ribaud  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  little  bouse  Just  opposite  the 
main  entrance  to  the  “Mansion.”  It 
was  a  modest  little  house  enough,  with 
whitewashed  walls,  and  tiled  roof,  and 
about  ten  square  yards  of  garden  in 
front,  divided  from  the  road  by  a  neat 
paling  and  an  iron  gate. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of 
the  newly  wedded  pair.  Monsieur  Ri¬ 
baud,  whose  Christian  name  was  Ana- 
tole,  was  observed  to  superintend  with 
great  satisfaction  the  affixing  to  the 
top  bar  of  the  gate  aforesaid  of  a  small 
brass  plate,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  “Les  Rosiers.”  There  were, 
in  fact,  two  rather  stunted  rose-trees  in 
the  garden,  besides  several  carnations, 
a  patch  of  mignonette,  and  a  whole 
row  of  sweet  williams. 

The  neighbors  did  not  understand  the 
newfangled  title;  but  when,  a  few  days 
later,  a  card  appeared  in  the  parlor 
window  bearing  the  legend— 

MADAME  FELICIE  RIBAUD, 
R6be»  et  Confections, 

they  thought  they  knew  all  about  it. 
Robes!  Yes,  they  bad  beard  that  Ma¬ 
dam  Ribaud  was  a  dressmaker;  and 
confectionery — everyone  knew  that  Mr. 
Riband  was  the  “Lard’s”  man-cook. 
Yet  when  the  first  adventurous  little 
village  urchin  strayed  Into  the  new 
premises  requesting  “an  ’aporth  o’ 
sweets,”  there  was  no  sign  of  any  such 
commodity,  and  when  he  pointed  to  the 
placard  in  the  window  Madame  F61Icie 
shook  her  bead  and  laughed  till  every 
little  white  tooth  was  plainly  visible. 

She  was  clearly  a  product  of  Paris, 


FELICIE. 

this  little  black-eyed  slender  woman, 
from  the  topmost  curl  of  her  pretty 
wavy  hair  to  the  buckle  of  her  little 
high-heeled  shoe. 

Even  the  most  finished  French 
scholars  of  the  aristocracy  could 
scarcely  understand  her  grasseyement; 
all  sots  of  odd  little  modern  words,  not 
to  be  found  even  in  the  dictionary, 
escaped  her  when  she  was  excited.  She 
walked  with  a  curious  undulating  gait, 
and  carried  herself  as  if  she  bad  been 
a  queen.  She  looked  altogether  so 
completely  out  of  place  in  this  sleepy 
Dorset  hamlet  that  the  village  people 
gaped  as  she  passed,  and  the  more  In¬ 
itiated  wondered  how  long  she  would 
endure  her  surroundings. 

But  Madame  Felicie  was  always  gay. 
She  laughed  as  she  scrubbed  her  door¬ 
step  of  a  morning,  and  tried  to  talk  in 
her  funny  broken  English  to  the  post¬ 
man  and  the  milkboy;  she  sang  over  her 
housework,  which  she  accomplished 
with  a  prodigious  amount  of  energy, 
involving  much  throwing  open  of  win¬ 
dows,  and  thumping  of  pillows,  and 
shaking  of  dusters;  she  sang  also  as 
she  worked  her  sewing-machine;  she 
talked  to  her  customers  the  prettiest 
little  prattle  in  the  world,  imitating  as 
nearly  as  possible  their  own  somewhat 
Anglicized  version  of  her  native 
tongue.  She  considered  this  but  polite. 
Thus  she  would  say,  with  her  head  on 
one  side,  in  reply  to  a  query: 

“Oh,  si,  Madame,  certainement  J’aime 
la  contrfie.”  Or,  again,  she  would  rec¬ 
ommend  some  particular  shade  of  silk 
or  ribbon,  declaring  vehemently  “Cela 
sled  si  bien  k  Ik  complexion  de  Ma¬ 
dame.” 

Somebody  asked  her  once  if  she  did 
not  feel  dull  in  the  little  quiet  place. 
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after  spending  her  life  in  gay  delight¬ 
ful  Paris,  and  she  became  pensive  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  answered 
with  a  laugh  and  a  shrug— and  this 
time  in  English: 

“But  no,  Madame,  I  am  not  dull;  one 
has  one’s  Interior.” 

The  truth  was  that  Madame  F61icie 
was  very  much  in  love  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  was  fifteen  years  older  than 
she— a  big,  stout,  good-humored  look¬ 
ing  man  with  a  twinkling  eye,  and 
hair  that,  having  been  cut  persistently 
en  hroise  since  bis  earliest  childhood, 
stood  straight  on  end  the  moment  be 
removed  hat  or  cap.  He  was  not  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  at,  this  good  Anatole,  but 
then  be  bad  such  a  heart— it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  what  a  heart 
he  had,  Madame  F61icie  often  de¬ 
clared. 

Every  day,  when  he  set  out  for  the 
great  house,  she  accompanied  him  to 
the  lodge  gates,  and  parted  from  him 
there  with  a  little  kiss  on  either  cheek; 
this  ceremony  necessitated  her  stand¬ 
ing  on  tip-toe  and  bis  stooping  quite  a 
iong  way  down;  but  it  seemed  highly 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  And  then 
she  would  trip  away,  turning  at  every 
three  steps  to  wave  her  hand  and  call 
out  “Au  revolr,  mon  bon  gros”;  and  he 
would  nod  in  return  and  say  *‘A  ce 
soir,  mon  chou,”  until  his  big,  rotund 
form  was  lost  to  view  at  the  curve  of 
the  avenue. 

And  at  night,  no  matter  bow  dark  it 
was  or  what  might  be  the  weather,  Ma¬ 
dame  F61icie,  after  putting  aside  her 
machine,  and  sweeping  up  the  hearth, 
and  setting  out  such  a  cosy  little  sup¬ 
per-table,  would  pop  on  her  scarlet 
capuchon,  and  run  up  the  road  very 
quickly,  because  it  was  late  and  there 
were  sometimes  rough  people  about, 
and  bide  in  the  shadow  of  the  gateway 
until  she  saw  her  Anatole’s  lantern 
come  bobbing  along  amid  the  clumps 
of  evergreens;  on  which  she  would  clap 
her  bands  softly,  and  laugh  under  her 


breath,  and  dance  up  and  down  in  the 
dark. 

He  was  usually  as  punctual  as  clock¬ 
work;  but,  one  night,  Madame  F61icie 
watched  and  waited  in  vain  for  a  full 
half-hour;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  couple  had  their  first — I  may 
say  their  only— serious  quarrel. 

After  waiting,  with  her  cheek  pressed 
against  the  unsympathetic  gate  till  the 
church  clock  in  the  neighboring  town 
reminded  her  of  the  fiigbt  of  time,  the 
little  woman  took  her  way  homewards, 
in  very  great  dudgeon. 

On  entering  she  removed  the  supper- 
cloth,  and  got  out  her  sewing-machine 
again,  and  was  working  hard  with  bent 
head  and  a  red  spot  on  each  brown 
cheek  when  her  husband  arrived, 
breathless. 

“My  angel,”  he  cried  excitedly,  “thou 
didst  well  to  come  in.  Thou  moat  have 
been  tired  of  waiting.  I  have  been  so 
occupied,  but  so  occupied  that  I  paid 
no  attention  to  the  time.” 

“Really?”  said  Madame;  and  went  on 
working  with  feverish  energy. 

“Yes,  indeed,  my  cberished-one,  I 
have  bad  an  inspiration— I  have  com¬ 
posed  a  new  dish.  It  is  a  triumph. 
Thou  wilt  see  for  thyself  how  delicious 
it  is.” 

But  Madame’s  lips  remained  pursed 
up,  and  her  machine  went  click— click— 
click— click  in  an  uncompromising  fash¬ 
ion.  He  was  still  too  much  elated, 
however,  with  the  result  of  his  recent 
efforts  to  be  as  much  Impressed  with 
this  attitude  as  she  desired. 

“I  have  called  it— this  new  dish— 
Fraises  en  surprise,”  be  went  on. 

“Ah?”  responded  Madame  coldly. 

“Yes.  Thou  seest,  my  little  one,  the 
strawberries  must  be  of  the  finest, 
those  large  red  ones;  ripe,  but  not  too 
ripe.  I  scoop  out  the  interior,  very 
delicately  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  shape, 
and  fill  each  one  with  a  spoonful  of 
strawberry  cream  iced  Just  enough  to 
give  it  solidity,  but  not  enough  to  make 
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it  hard.  Then  I  close  the  aper¬ 
ture  with  little  rounds  of  angelica,  cut 
out  so  as  to  resemble  the  stalk  of  the 
fruit  itself.  The  idea  came  to  me  all 
at  once.  Say,  then,  is  it  not  an  idea, 
my  all-dear  one?” 

The  machine  slackened  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  Madame  looked  round  with 
a  frigid  smile:  “As  to  that,  it  is  an  idea 
like  another.” 

“An  idea  like  another!”  be  retorted 
indignantly.  “But  not  at  all!  It  is 
an  idea  quite  apart— entirely  and  ab¬ 
solutely  new.” 

Madame  had  resumed  her  work 
again,  but  her  ironical  tones  sounded 
clearly  above  the  clatter: 

“Praises  &  la  creme— Cr6me  auz 
fra ises— Praises  en  surprise— Surprise 
&  la - ” 

“Ca!”  cried  her  lord,  with  mounting 
ire,  “What  takes  thee  to-night?” 

Madame’s  little  wheel  again  turned 
more  slowly. 

“I  cannot  say  that  the  Idea  strikes  me 
as  absolutely  novel.” 

“Allons,  aliens,  aliens!”  said  Anatole, 
struggling  to  recover  bis  good  humor, 
“she  is  angry,  the  little  woman,  be¬ 
cause  I  kept  her  waiting  so  long.  But 
when  she  has  tasted  the  result  of  my 
labors  she  will  own  that  I  was  right.” 

Now,  if  the  chef  had  not  been  so  en¬ 
tirely  carried  away  by  his  professional 
zeal  he  would  have  realized  that  this 
was  not  the  way  to  make  bis  amende. 
P61icie  turned  her  back  more  squarely 
upon  him  and  feigned  to  take  no  no¬ 
tice,  while  be  opened  a  little  basket 
and  took  out  a  little  dish,  and,  finally 
bending  over  her  displayed  to  her  reso¬ 
lutely  unenthusiastic  gaze  six  large 
red  strawberries  embedded  in  sugar  fo¬ 
liage.  ^ 

“Eat,  my  treasure;  try  one  only,”  he 
cried  Jubilantly.  "It  is  then  that  thou 
wilt  say  it  was  worth  while.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  P611cie  acidly. 
“I  have  no  wish  to  set  my  teeth  on 
edge.  En  eurprise  did  you  say?  A 


very  unpleasant  surprise  to  most  peo¬ 
ple,  I  should  think.” 

And  she  simulated  a  shiver. 

“Ah,  e’en  est  trop!”  cried  Monsieur 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  He  was  so 
angry  that  he  threw  the  plate  and  its 
contents  upon  the  fioor  and  stamped 
upon  them,  so  that,  between  broken 
china  and  crushed  strawberries  and 
cream,  the  new  carpet  suffered  consid¬ 
erably. 

Then  Madame  laid  aside  her  stoicism, 
and  declared  with  a  little  shriek  that 
be  was  a  monster;  and  Monsieur,  still 
hammering  upon  the  fragments  with 
his  heel,  vowed  that  she  was  par  trop 
maussade,  and  that  be  could  not  and 
would  not  endure  that  all  be  held  most 
sacred  should  be  jibed  at.  Then  Madame 
asked  was  it  for  this  she  had  left  her 
beloved  Paris  and  her  adored  family? 
And  Monsieur  wanted  to  know  where, 
then,  was  the  reward  of  bis  devoted 
love  and  bis  many  sacrifices? 

“Sacrifices!”  ejaculated  P61icie, 
whisking  towards  him.  “What  sacri¬ 
fices,  pray?” 

“I  have  given  up  my  liberty,”  said 
Anatole,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
now.  “I  have  abandoned  my  happy, 
irresponsible  vie  de  gargon.  I  have 
denied  myself  many  things;  I  could 
have  travelled  with  Milord;  I  could 
have  gone  to  Scotland,  a  country  which 
I  have  never  seen,  and  which,  I  am 
assured  on  all  sides,  is  most  agreeable. 
But  no.  I  agree  to  enter  the  service  of 
Milord  only  on  condition  that  I  be  not 
parted  from  my  wife.  By  reason  of  this,” 
said  Monsieur,  sinking  bis  voice,  “Mi¬ 
lord,  who  is  ever  of  the  most  consider¬ 
ate,  is  obliged  to  engage  for  Scotland 
with  some  miserable  culslnere-Job.” 

“But  of  what  use  is  it  for  you,  then, 
to  stay,  since  you  no  longer  love  your 
poor  wife  at  all?”  murmured  F611cie. 

On  this  Anatole  was  constrained  to 
seize  himself  frantically  by  the  hair 
and  to  endeavor  to  lift  himself  up  by 
it.  “I  do  not  love  her!”  he  exclaimed 
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tragically.  “She  says  I  do  not  love 
her!” 

He  looked  appealingly  at  the  sewing- 
machine.  Madame’s  gaze  also  reverted 
thither. 

“How  can  I  believe  that  he  loves 
me?”  she  said,  with  a  sob,  “when  he 
keeps  me  waiting  such  a  long,  long 
time  in  the  dark,  and  when  he  does  not 
come  home  for  supper,  though  he 
knows  I  am  so  hungry  and  will  never 

begin  without  him,  and— and - 

(here  came  a  whole  volley  of  little  sobs) 
—“when  be  does  come  he  does  not  even 
once  say  he  is  sorry.” 

“My  angel,”  cried  Monsieur  Anatole, 
“thou  are  telling  little  lies.  Surely  I 
said  I  was  sorry.” 

“No,  no,  indeed  thou  didst  not.”  said 
P61icie,  still  much  injured.  “Thou  didst 
talk  about  thy  new  dish,  and  thou  didst 
say  that  It  was  worth  while  waiting 
for  it,  and  that  I  would  see  thou  hadst 
been  right” 

“Ob,  oh,  oh!”  said  Anafole,  looking 
very  knowing  all  at  once.  “And  of 
course  I  should  have  said  that  I  was 
wrong,  mon  pauvre  petit  cbou-chou!” 
He  lifted  aside  the  sewing-machine  and 
stretched  bis  arms  across  the  table  to 
her. 

“And!  yet  thou  seest,  ma  toute  belle, 
I  did  not  forget  thee.  Non  ca,  I  was 
thinking  of  thee  all  the  time,  and  pic¬ 
turing  thy  delight  when  thou  didst  see 
my  strawberries.” 

“Ob,  mon  pauvre  gros,  and  I  said  so 
many  vilaines  choses!”  Madame  was 
leaning  across  the  table  now,  and  sob¬ 
bing  on  his  shoulder.  “Tu  m’en  veux 
&  prSsent,”  she  whispered.  “Bleu  sOr, 
tu  m’en  veux?” 

And  though  he  assured  her  that  be  for¬ 
gave  her,  Anatole  had  great  dlflaculty  in 
persuading  her  to  forgive  herself.  But 
when  she  bad  cried  a  good  deal  more, 
and  kissed  him  a  great  many  times, 
she  dried  her  eyes,  and  began  to  clear 
away  the  mess  on  the  floor  with  a  little 
inward  sigh  for  her  spoilt  carpet;  and 


Anatole  took  off  his  coat,  and  put  on  his 
apron,  and  set  to  work  to  prepare  sup¬ 
per.  As  a  rule  It  was  P61icle  who  did 
the  home  cooking,  her  husband  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  bad  enough  of  it  at  the  great 
bouse.  But  to-night  be  pronounced 
tenderly  that  she  was  trop  6motionn6e 
to  undertake  any  fresh  labors,  and  that 
it  should  be  bis  Joy  to  minister  to  her. 
Therefore,  when  she  bad  cleaned  the 
carpet  and  washed  her  bands,  she  sat 
down  in  the  armchair,  and  Anatole 
waited  upon  her  as  if  she  bad  been  a 
duchess;  and  though  they  were  both 
very  happy  and  very  merry,  F61icie 
was  troubled  every  now  and  then  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  with  a  recurring 
twinge  of  remorse. 

The  months  passed,  and  Anatole 
achieved  fresh  triumphs,  and  FOlicle  se¬ 
cured  many  new  customers,  for  not 
only  was  she  considered  to  have  a  won¬ 
derful  cut,  but  there  was  a  cartain  pi¬ 
quant  attraction  about  employing  a  real 
live  Parisian  dressmaker.  The  couple 
were  as  busy  as  bees  and  as  thrifty.  It 
was  their  intention  to  make  a  fortune 
as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  might  live  in  France  for  ever 
after. 

At  Christmas  a  new  marvel  set  the 
villagers  agog.  A  baby  arrived  upon  the 
scene— a  ridiculous  French  baby,  which 
was  enveloped  in  swaddling  clothes 
and  was  carried  about  on  a  pillow 
by  a  little  black-eyed  nurse,  who  wore 
a  frilled  cap  and  was  about  three  feet 
high.  The  baby  was  very  fat  and  very 
brown,  and  its  eyes  were  very  round, 
and  the  little  dark  brown  on  its  head 
already  evinced  a  disposition  to  stand 
on  end.  “Ma  fllie,”  as  F61icie  proudly 
declared  when  the  mite  was  about  six; 
weeks  old;  “c’est  Anatole  tout  crachA” 
But  Anatole,  with  a  sentimental  air, 
opined  that  the  little  one  was  the  liv¬ 
ing  image  of  her  mother. 

Spring  came  late  that  year,  and  F6- 
licle  was  a  long  time  in  regaining  her 
strength;  even  when  she  got  back  to 
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work  again,  though  she  declared  herself 
perfectly  well,  and  never  would  own 
to  being  in  the  least  tired,  her  face  had 
a  pinched  look  amid  all  its  happiness. 
She  had  more  customers  than  ever,  and 
when  the  small  nurse  had  brought  the 
baby  in  from  its  airing  she  was  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  lend  a  band  in  bast¬ 
ing  a  hem,  or  top-sewing  a  seam. 

“Thou  art  too  thin,  mon  chou-chou,” 
Anatole  would  say  sometimes.  “Thou 
art  running  from  morning  till  night. 
Thou  givest  thyself  no  rest.”  But  Ma¬ 
dame  was  in  the  best  of  health,  she 
said.  It  was  by  contrast  with  the  little 
one  that  she  appeared  thin.  The  little 
one  was  fat  enough. 

May  came,  wet  and  windy.  The  Ri¬ 
bands’  home  was  much  overshadowed 
by  trees,  and  the  branches  dripped 
upon  the  roof,  with  a  sound  that  would 
have  been  mournful  had  there  not  been 
so  much  cheerful  bustle  going  on  within 
that  no  one  had  time  to  notice  it.  And 
sometimes,  after  heavy  rains,  the  river 
rose,  and  the  flood  came  right  under 
the  garden  gate;  and  then  it  was  damp 
in  the  little  house.  But  Fdlicie  put  on 
pattens  and  laughed,  and  said  certainly 
Dorset  was  different  from  Paris;  and 
Anatole  dug  a  trench  outside  the  pal¬ 
ing,  and  was  much  commended  by  bis 
spouse  for  cleverness  and  forethought. 

The  river,  usually  so  beautiful  in 
spring,  with  its  limpid  waters  reflect¬ 
ing  the  blue  sky  and  dappled  clouds, 
and  the  varying  greens  of  the  trees 
whose  branches  dipped  right  into  it, 
was,  this  year,  dreary  enough.  The 
waters  looked  sullen,  like  the  clouds 
overhead,  and  a  brown  deposit  of  mud 
was  left  upon  its  banks  after  the  floods 
had  subsided,  and  at  sundown  thick 
white  mists  rose  from  it,  shrouding  the 
bridge  and  the  little  town  on  the  other 
side,  and  even  the  trees  of  the  “Lard’s” 
park,  and  the  cattle  huddled  there. 
These  evil  mists  crept  even  within  the 
walls  of  Les  Rosiers,  so  that,  do  what 
•be  might,  Felicie  found  it  difficult  to 


keep  the  house  w’arm;  and  when  she 
went  forth  at  night  to  meet  her  hus¬ 
band  the  dense  vapor  seemed  to  fill  her 
lungs,  and  she  often  coughed  long  after 
they  had  returned  together  to  the 
hearth. 

“It  is  not  safe  for  thee,,  my  cherished- 
one,”  said  Anatole,  “to  come  out  so 
late  in  weather  such  as  this.  Thou 
must  stay  at  home  until  I  come.” 

“But  the  time  seems  so  long,”  said 
F61icie.  “I  like  you  to  think  I  am 
waiting  for  you  there,  and  loving  you.” 

And  come  she  would,  mist  or  no  mist, 
so  that  Anatole,  between  attendrisse- 
ment  and  anxiety,  was  well-nigh  dis¬ 
tracted. 

One  day,  however,  he  came  back 
from  the  town,  waving  delightedly  a 
small  parcel. 

“I  have  found  it,”  he  cried.  “I  have 
bad  an  idea,  my  all-dear-one,  which 
will  satisfy  thy  heart  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  thy  precious  health!” 

He  hastily  undid  the  packet,  and  re¬ 
vealed  a  small  lantern. 

“Seest  thou,  my  darling,  is  not  this 
an  Invention?  The  glass  on  one  side 
is  red,  as  thou  observest,  and  on  the 
other  green.  When  the  weather  is  too 
bad  for,  thee  to  go  out  thou  will  stay 
at  home,  like  a  prudent  little  wife,  and 
thou  wilt  fasten  this  outside  our  bed¬ 
room  window  with  the  red  side  turned 
outwards.  Red,  the  color  of  the  heart 
—the  color  of  love!  And  I  will  see  it 
from  the  avenue,  and  I  will  think  to 
myself  as  I  hasten  along,  my  adored 
F61icie  is  staying  at  home  to  please  me. 
She  is  quite  well  and  she  loves  me. 
Well,  does  not  that  idea  smile  to  thee?” 

The  idea  smiled  so  much  to  Felicie 
that  she  smiled,  too,  and  turned  about 
the  little  lantern  admiringly. 

“The  green  glass  is  very  pretty  also,” 
she  said.  “When  shall  I  turn  that  out¬ 
wards?  Green,  the  color  of  jealousy! 
Aba!  monsieur  mon  mari,  if  you  dare 
to  give  me  occasion - ” 

“Jamais  de  la  vie,”  cried  Anatole, 
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with  huge  delight,  and  assuming  a  very 
knowing  air  which  Intimated  that  he 
would  not  for  the  world— but  still,  If  he 
chose— h’m,  h’m!  “No,  no,  my  little 
one,”  he  went  on  more  seriously,  “green 
signifies  something  prettier  than  jeal¬ 
ousy;  it  also  signifies  hope.” 

“And  when  shall  I  tell  thee  to  hope?” 
said  Madame,  with  her  head  on  bis 
shoulder. 

“Dame,  if  the  marmot  bad  not  al¬ 
ready  arrived!”  said  Anatole  reflective¬ 
ly.  "As  it  is  we  do  not  seem  to  want 
hope,  do  we?  But  if,  for  example, 
thou  wert  suffering,  and  I  bad  parted 
from  thee  in  anxiety,  then,  to  salute 
my  return,  thou  wouldst  bang  out  the 
lantern  with  the  green  side  towards  me 
so  that  I  might  know  at  once  that  thou 
wert  better,  and  might  hope  that  thou 
wouldst  soon  be  tout-a-fait  remise.” 

“I  see,”  said  Madame  contentedly. 
“Thou  tbinkest  of  everything,  mon  bon 
gros.” 

And  so  after  that  Madame  Ffilicie 
duly  hung  out  the  little  glimmering  red 
light  so  that  Anatole  might  see  even 
from  very,  very  far  off  that  she  was 
thinking  of  him  and  loving  him.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  when  the  time 
for  his  home-coming  drew  near,  the 
naughty,  disobedient  little  woman 
would  often  run  out  all  the  same,  and 
hide  in  the  embrasure  of  the  wall,  and 
pounce  upon  her  lord  from  behind  as 
he  went  hurrying  down  the  road  with 
his  eyes  upon  the  tiny  glowing  beacon. 

“It  was  to  make  thee  a  surprise,”  she 
would  say;  or  “I  could  not  resist  it, 
dost  thou  see?”  or,  again,  with  a  little 
naive  air  of  astonishment,  “But  I 
wrapped  up  so  warm,  so  warm,  it  could 
not  possibly  hurt  me.  I  even  covered 
up  my  mouth,  as  thou  canst  observe.” 

And  the  said  little  mouth  was  imme¬ 
diately  uncovered  again  that  she  might 
embrace  her  Anatole  upon  the  high¬ 
way. 

It  was  no  doubt  one  of  these  forbid¬ 
den  expeditions  that  wrought  such 


havoc  in  the  peaceful  little  “interior.” 
On, returning  one  night,  though  F61icie 
sat  very  close  to  the  fire,  and  though 
her  face  was  quite  hot,  her  hands  re¬ 
mained  persistently  cold,  and  she  shiv¬ 
ered  incessantly.  Anatole  made  her 
some  lime-blossom  tea,  and  covered  her 
up  very  warm;  indeed,  he  spent  the  en¬ 
tire  night,  the  good  fellow.  In  covering 
her  up,  and  tucking  her  in  all  round, 
and  imploring  her  to  perspire.  But 
she  did  not  perspire,  neither  did  she 
sleep;  she  coughed  instead,  a  nasty 
little  hacking  cough.  At  daybreak  the 
chef  ran  for  the  doctor— just  for  a  pre¬ 
caution,  he  told  Fdlicie,  who  was  in¬ 
deed  very  anxious  to  get  up  and  pre¬ 
pare  breakfast.  But  when  the  doctor 
came  he  looked  grave.  It  was  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  a  very  serious  case,  he  said; 
but  Madame  Riband  was  young,  and 

with  care -  He  would  look  in  again 

in  the  evening,  and  meanwhile  pre¬ 
scribed  warmth,  absolute  quiet,  and 
the  closest  attention  to  his  directions. 
He  would  tell  the  district  nurse  to  call. 

“It  is  I  who  will  nurse  her,”  said 
Anatole  fiercely. 

And  so,  all  at  once,  tragedy  came  to 
Les  Rosiers,  where  hitherto  an  idyll  of 
true  love  had  reigned  undisturbed. 
When  Jeannette,  swaying  the  baby 
from  side  to  side  on  its  frilled  pillow, 
paused  to  listen  outside  the  door  of  the 
sick-room,  she  could  hear  Madame  F6- 
licie’s  hurried  breathing,  and  Monsieur 
Anatole’s  stealthy  tread  as  he  moved 
about  within.  The  baby,  resenting,  no 
doubt,  the  changes  in  its  hitherto  un¬ 
chequered  existence,  cried  fretfully 
from  time  to  time;  and  once  Fglicie 
showed  uneasiness. 

Anatole  darted  from  the  room,  his 
eyes  afiame. 

“Carry  her  away,”  he  cried  in  a 
hoarse  whisper;  “carry  her  out  of  hear¬ 
ing  at  least,  if  you  have  not  the  sense 
to  stop  her.” 

“But.  m’sieur,  the  poor  little  one - 

“My  wife  most  not  be  disturbed. 
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I  say.  My  God,  it  is  enough  to  drive 
one  mad!” 

The  little  house  was  very  silent  after 
this,  and  Fdlicie  dozed  fitfully  and  fe¬ 
verishly,  and  Anatole  tried  to  smile 
whenever  she  opened  her  eyes. 

Once,  after  taking  her  medicine,  she 
remained  looking  at  him  with  a  curious 
expression. 

“I  have  been  thinking,  mon  bon  gros 
—I  do  not  sleep  all  the  time,  thou 
knowest— I  have  been  thinking  .  .  . 
that  day  when  we  quarrelled.” 

“We  never  quarrelled,”  said  Anatole 
huskily. 

“Ob,  si— tu  sals  ...  la  grande  que- 
relle— les  fralses  en  surprise,  tu  sals?” 

Anatole  nodded;  he  wanted  to  speak, 
but  somehow  he  could  not. 

“I  have  been  thinking,”  said  Madame, 
raising  one  little  burning  band  to  stroke 
his  sleeve,  “how  stupid  I  was  not  to 
taste  them.  J’6tais  tr6s  maussade, 
hein?  Thou  didst  say  I  was  maus- 
sade.” 

“No,  no,  never-never  anything  but 
adorable.” 

And  Anatole  caught  the  little  band  in 
his,  and  kissed  it. 

“I  should  so  like  to  taste  them  now,” 
said  Felicie;  “they  must  be  so  good,  the 
strawberries  and  the  ice.  How  deli¬ 
cious  to  feel  the  ice  upon  one’s 
tongue!  But  there  are  no  strawber¬ 
ries,  now.” 

“Yes,  there  are  strawberries,”  cried 
the  chef  eagerly;  “there  are  forced 
strawberries  in  the  hothouses  yonder 
at  the  chAteau.  The  gardener  would 
give  me  some  in  a  minute.  Couldst 
thou  eat  them,  ma  mignonne?  I  could 
soon  prepare  them.” 

FAllcie’s  thick  eyelashes  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  droop,  but  with  an  effort  she 
opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  would  like  it,  I  would 
indeed.  I  have  here  on  the  heart,  dost 
thou  see,  that  I  refused  to  taste  thy 
invention.  Besides,”  she  added,  seeing 
him  about  to  protest,  “I  have  a  long¬ 


ing  for  them— I  know  they  must  be  so 
good.” 

“I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour,”  cried 
Anatole  joyfully.  “After  all,”  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  descended  the  stairs, 
“Sometimes  these  sick  fancies  are  in¬ 
stinctive.  Who  knows?  The  coolness 
of  the  fruit  might  lessen  the  fever,  and 
cream  is  certainly  nourishing.” 

His  next-door  neighbor  agreed  to  sit 
with  Fdlicie  till  his  return;  she  had 
Just  taken  her  medicine  and  would  not 
be  likely  to  want  anything  for  some 
little  time.  He  set  off  as  fast  as  bis 
legs  could  carry  him  to  the  Park.  Never 
did  the  legs  of  a  stout  man  cover  the 
ground  more  quickly;  in  despite  of 
which  be  was  longer  in  carrying  out 
his  purpose  than  be  bad  anticipated. 
He  was  obliged  to  prepare  the  dish  at 
the  mansion,  not  having  the  necessary 
appliances  at  home.  It  was  dusk  when 
he  descended  the  avenue  again,  care¬ 
fully  carrying  the  result  of  his  labors; 
and  as  he  came  in  sight  of  home  be  in¬ 
stinctively  raised  bis  eyes,  and  saw  a 
little  green  light  twinkling  from  the  up¬ 
per  window.  Green,  the  color  of  hope! 
Fdlicie  had  remembered  his  words.  Yet 
at  sight  of  the  dancing  gleam  his  heart 
went  down,  down,  to  the  lowest  depths. 

In  a  few  minutes  be  was  in  her  room, 
and  the  neighbor,  nodding  good-natur¬ 
edly,  rose  and  withdrew. 

“See,  I  have  brought  thee  the  straw¬ 
berries,”  said  Anatole,  in  a  strangled 
voice. 

FAllcie  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

“Thou  must  feed  me,”  she  said  feebly. 

With  renewed  hope  he  uncovered  his 
little  dish  and  cut  off  the  tip  of  the 
largest  strawberry  with  a  silver  spoon. 
“Taste,”  he  said  eagerly. 

He  bent  over  her,  poising  the  spoon 
delicately,  and  she  advanced  her  poor 
parched  lips,  and  closed  her  eyes  in 
token  of  ecstacy. 

“Dfell-cleux!”  said  Madame  FAlicie. 

But  when  he  offered  her  another 
mouthful  she  motioned  the  spoon  away 
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with  a  faint  smile  and  a  little  shake 
of  the  head. 

And  then  Anatole  rushed  blindly  from 
the  room,  and  clattered  downstairs,  al¬ 
most  overturning  the  good  woman  from 
next  door,  who  was  fastening  her 
shawl  at  the  foot. 

“Well,  to  be  sure,”  cried  she  indig¬ 
nantly,  “whatever  is  the  man  thinking 
about?  Makin’  so  much  noise  as  a 

regiment,  and  his  missus  that  ill - ” 

“Animal!”  cried  Anatole  inarticulate¬ 
ly,  “I  go  that  she  not  see  me  cry!” 

And  he  rushed  into  the  little  parlor, 
and  shut  the  door. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  emerged, 
with  red  eyes,  to  meet  the  doctor;  and 
the  doctor  was  very  kind,  and  said 
while  there  was  life  there  was  hope. 

A  little  later  that  night,  as  Anatole 
was  sitting  by  her  bedside  holding  one 
small  hand  in  his— the  small  fevered 
hand  with  its  roughened  forefinger— 
she  moved  her  head  upon  the  pillow, 
so  that  she  could  see  him  more  plain¬ 
ly. 

“Mon  bon  gros,  I  think  of  some¬ 
thing.” 

“Of  what,  then,  my  all-dear?” 

“If  I  die  thou  wilt  be  very  lonely.” 
“Ah,  my  little  angel,  do  not  speak  of 
such  things!  If  thou  wert  to  die  I 
would  surely  die  too.” 

“Thou  wouldst  wish  to  die,  I  know, 
mon  ami;  but  thou  must  not  die— there 
is  the  little  one!” 

“There  is  the  little  one,”  repeated 
Anatole,  in  mufiSed  tones. 

“Yes,  I  have  been  thinking— thou  wilt 
be  very  lonely,  my  poor  Anatole,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  selfish— I— I  want 
thee  to  be  happy.  But  if  thou  dost 
marry  again— the  little  one  will  have  a 
stepmother!” 

And  as  she  faltered  the  last  words 
her  unnaturally  bright  eyes  grew  sud¬ 
denly  dim. 

And  though  poor  Anatole  knew  very 
well  that  he  could  no  longer  restrain 
his  tears  it  did  not  seem  worth  while 


to  run  away  this  time;  he  rolled  his 
poor  face  in  the  pillow  instead,  and 
cried,  and  cried,  and  said,  “Never, 
never,  never,”  until  he  could  no  longer 
say  anything  at  all. 

And  then  F61icle  moved  her  head  yet 
a  little  nearer  until  her  cheek  rested 
upon  his  stiff  hair,  and  said  “Mon  bon 
gros,”  for  the  last  time. 


Two  melancholy  little  processions 
passed  through  the  gates  of  Les  Hosiers 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  The 
first  went  slowly  upwards  to  the 
churchyard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Park;  the  second  proceeded  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station— Monsieur  Anatole  and  the 
baby,  and  the  nurse,  and  all  the  little 
household  gods.  Les  Hosiers  remained 
deserted  without  any  remnant  of  its 
former  self,  except  the  tiny  brass  plate 
which  no  one  thought  it  worth  while 
to  remove  from  the  gate. 

Soon  the  forsaken  house  was  de¬ 
prived  of  its  very  name,  and  became 
henceforth  known  as  “Sibley’s,”  a  large 
and  noisy  family  of  that  name  having 
taken  possession  of  it.  Cabbages  were 
grown  in  the  garden-plot,  and  a  clothes¬ 
line  was  slung  from  a  corner  of  the 
railing  to  the  window-staple  where  PA- 
licie  used  to  hang  her  lantern. 

But  the  rose-trees  remained,  and  one 
day,  five  or  six  years  later,  a  stout 
man,  holding  a  brown  paper  parcel  in 
one  band,  and  with  the  other  leading 
a  little  girl,  was  observed  to  pause  and 
earnestly  consider  them.  And  present¬ 
ly,  loosing  the  child’s  hand,  he  stretched 
out  a  hasty  arm  and  picked  a  leaf  front 
each,  and  kissed  them,  and  bid  them 
in  his  bosom. 

It  was  not  until  after  he  had  gone 
that  the  village  folk  Identified  “Mos- 
soo.”  His  hair  had  grown  quite  gray,  . 
they  said,  but  still  they  knew  the  back 
of  him;  and  the  little  maid- yes,  now 
they  came  to  think  of  it,  anyone  could 
tell  shb  was  poor  Madam’s  child.  The 
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very  turn  of  her  head  in  that  little  red 
hood,  and  the  very  walk. 

One  or  two,  more  curious  than  the 
rest,  followed  the  big  man  from  afar, 
and  saw  him  presently  turn  in  at  the 
churchyard  gate,  aud  watched  as  he 
knelt  by  &iadame’s  grave.  They  saw 
him  stoop  and  kiss  the  grass,  and  then 
gather  a  handful  of  it,  which  he  hid 
away,  like  the  rose-leaves,  in  his  bosom. 
And  then  he  unfastened  his  parcel  and 
laid,  just  at  her  feet,  such  a  beautiful 
big  wreath;  and  then,  lifting  up  the 

liOOgBan’a  llasuln*. 


child,  he  made  her  kiss  the  cross  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  and  carried  her 
away,  wiping  his  eyes  as  he  went.  The 
watchers  kept  out  of  sight  till  he  de¬ 
parted,  and  then  went  forward  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  wreath.  It  was  a  large  one, 
such  as  they  had  never  seen,  all  made 
of  yellow  everlasting  dowers,  and  there 
was  something  written  on  it  that  they 
could  not  make  out. 

But  these  were  the  words: 

“A  ma  blen-aimde.”  . 

If.  E.  Francis. 


THE  SLAV  AND  HIS  FUTURE. 


It  has  become  customary  of  late 
years  to  look  upon  the  Slav  as  some¬ 
thing  so  essentially  exjtra-European, 
that  it  comes  almost  as  a  shock  when, 
upon  examining  him  more  closely,  we 
discover  that  he  is,  after  all,  but  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  family  to  which 
the  majority  of  European  nations  ap¬ 
pertain.  In  bis  language  there  is  really 
nothing  strange  to  the  Western  ear,  and 
the  student  accustomed  to  looking  at 
various  tongues  from  a  philological 
point  of  view  is  immediately  struck  by 
the  close  relationship  evident  between 
the  numerous  Slavonic  languages  and 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
stock.  Familiar  sounds  and  words  at 
once  strike  his  ear,  and  be  is  delighted 
at  recognizing,  under  a  very  thin  veil  of 
disguise,  verbal  terminations  and  in¬ 
flexions  already  familiar  to  him 
through  Latin  and  Greek. 

If  the  language  of  the  Slav  is  not 
f(H*eign  to  us,  even  less  so  are  bis  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics.  We  meet  with  the 
same  fair  hair,  the  same  fresh  complex¬ 
ion,  the  same  clear,  light-blue  eyes 
which  we  have  b^n  wont  to  set  down 
as  peculiarly  Teutonic,  and  by  the  time 
we  have  made  out  all  these  features  of 
similitude,  a  great  deal  of  the  original 


feeling  of  strangeness  has  worn  off,  and 
we  are  prepared,  as  far  as  externals  go, 
to  accept  the  Slav  for  our  kinsman. 
When  we  have  learned  a  little  more  of 
the  working  of  his  soul  perhaps  we 
shall  not  have  quite  such  a  brotherly 
feeling  towards  him. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  the  Slav, 
under  varying  styles  and  titles,  has 
peopled  the  whole  of  Europe  east  of 
the  Elbe  River.  A  very  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  country  he  may  very  well 
look  upon  as  quite  his  own;  over  the 
rest  be  forms  a  very  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population.  All  about 
the  Central  and  Lower  Danubian  basin 
be  is  scattered  especially  thick,  and 
forms  decidedly  the  preponderant  ele¬ 
ment. 

In  point  of  language  the  Slav  falls 
into  three  natural  divisions,  the  South¬ 
ern,  the  Central,  and  the  Northern.  In 
character  he  displays  very  slight  di¬ 
versity,  and  the  Slav  from  the  extreme 
Sooth  would  on  most  subjects  And 
himself  in  complete  sentimental  har¬ 
mony  with  his  Northern  brother.  His 
chief  feature  la  an  over-sensitive,  fre¬ 
quently  over-sentimental,  mind,  easily 
prone  to  rhapsodic  vagaries,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  flts  of  the  profoundest  melan- 
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cboly.  Much  of  this  is  reflected  in 
Slav  music,  and  notbinj'  can  equal  the 
iDexpressible  depths  of  despondency  of 
some  of  their  folk-songs  in  the  minor 
key.  From  these  crises  of  despair  they 
burst,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
into  the  most  extravagant  ballali.  For 
the  rest  of  his  character  'tEe  Slav  is 
stamped  rather  with  subtlety  and  cun¬ 
ning  than  with  real  intelligence.  He 
seems  to  prefer  attaining  bis  end  by 
ruse  and  craft  rather  than  by  open  and 
straightforward  means.  The  same  in¬ 
equality,  the  same  unevenness,  the 
same  extremes  which  characterize  the 
emotions  of  the  Slav,  have  also 
set  their  mark  upon  his  education. 

If  be  is  of  the  upper  class,  be  he  Rus¬ 
sian,  Pole,  Servian,  or  Bulgarian,  we 
shall  find  him  over-educated.  His  mind 
is  overloaded  with  instruction,  and  this 
defect  is  shared  even  by  the  women, 
who  devote  themselves  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  study,  and  often  take  up  a 
prominent  position  in  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  number  of  women  doc¬ 
tors  who  are  Polish  and  Russian  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation¬ 
ality. 

In  his  intellectual  pursuits  the  Slav 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  an  excel¬ 
lent  linguist,  and  here  we  may  be  par¬ 
doned  a  momentary  digression.  It  has 
frequently  been  supposed  that  the  Slav 
owes  bis  talent  for  languages  in  no 
small  part  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
his  own  tongue  bristles.  This  theory 
is  distinctly  erroneous.  No  Slav  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  difficult.  It  is  only  the 
old  languages  which  have  for  centuries 
been  the  vehicles  for  every  kind  of 
thought  that  can  finally  attain  that  de¬ 
gree  of  subtlety  and  finesse  which  ren¬ 
der  English,  German,  and  French  espe¬ 
cially,  so  exceedingly  difficult.  A  lan¬ 
guage  which  has  never,  or  has  only  for 
some  few  decades,  been  a  literary  me¬ 
dium,  must  Inevitably  be  exceedingly 
simple.  Extensive  vocabulary  Slav 
languages  may  boast,  but  this  is  the  cri¬ 


terion  of  linguistic  poverty.  French 
and  Greek,  probably  the  most  perfect 
instruments  of  human  thought,  are 
comparatively  Indigent  in  word-forms. 
Whence  the  Slav  really  draws  his  lin¬ 
guistic  talent  is  from  his  polyglot  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  the  events  of  everyday 
life,  he  may  be  called  upon  to  employ 
half  a  dozen  Independent  tongues.  His 
household  will  certainly  contain  ser¬ 
vants  speaking  several  dialects,  and  in 
Russia  be  will  very  probably  have  Tar¬ 
tar  domestics  as  well.  French  and 
German  are  essential  to  social  inter¬ 
course,  and  the  Slav  is  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  on  foreign  literature  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  own. 
To  the  Slav,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
of  languages  is  an  immense  stimulus  to 
wide  reading,  and  the  necessity  of 
reading  is  an  equally  potent  motive  for 
the  acquisition  of  languages.  Thus  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  Russian  is 
quite  as  familiar,  if  not  more  familiar, 
than  we  are  ourselves,  with  the  works 
of  our  latter-day  philosophers.  It 
would  probably  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  are  quite  as  well  known  in  Russia 
as  they  are  at  home. 

But  to  return  to  our  theme.  If  the 
upper  class  of  Slav  countries  suffers 
from  superabundant  intellectuality,  the 
lower  class  compensates  for  this  by  an 
equally  exaggerated  extent  of  igpio- 
rance.  Among  the  peasant  class  there 
is  no  intellectual  activity  whatever. 
And  here,  in  speaking  of  the  upper  and 
lower  class,  we  have  set  our  finger  on 
the  great  besetting  sore  of  all  Slav 
countries.  The  country  of  the  Slav  is 
no  country  in  which  to  seek  the  mean, 
either  emotional,  intellectual,  or  social. 
His  is  the  land  of  extremes.  There  is 
no  bourgeoisie  proper  in  Slav  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  one  immense  drawback  of  the 
Slav  is  that  he  must  be  either  peasant 
or  noble.  The  middle  class  does  not 
exist,  or  is  only  very  slowly  beginning 
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to  exist.  As  far  as  the  great  majority 
of  its  members  is  concerned,  a  Slav 
population  consists  of  an  agricultural 
peasantry  attached  to  the  soil.  The 
peasants,  who  have  but  lately  emerged 
from  a  condition  of  serfdom,  rarely 
possess  the  freeholds  of  their  lands, 
and  have  been  little  benefited  by  the 
exchange  of  a  serrile  for  a  free  posi- 
tion.  They  are  still  dependent  upon  a 
not  very  numerous  and  not  very 
wealthy  nobility,  the  land-holders. 
Rural  life  is  the  hall-mark  of  Slav  coun¬ 
tries.  Urban  life  is  very  poorly  devel¬ 
oped,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  bour- 
protaie. 

In  Slav  countries,  as  an  indigenous 
boorpeoiaie  does  not  exist,  the  whole  of 
the  commercial  movement  is  monopo- 
lixed  by  the  foreigner  or  by  the  Jew. 
We  at  once  see  why  the  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  of  Europe  gravitates  to  the  East, 
and  repressive  measures  against  Jews 
in  those  countries  can  only  result  in  the 
stagnation  and  paralysis  of  commerce, 
unless  the  exiled  Jews  are  immediate¬ 
ly  replaced  by  foreigners.  Any  one 
who  has  travelled  in  North  Hungary, 
where  the  social  distinction  is  between 
a  Slav  peasantry  and  an  Hungarian 
landed  nobility,  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  completeness  with 
which  the  Jew  has  monopolized  the 
functions  of  a  middle  class.  Every 
tavern  along  the  roads  is  kept  by  an 
Israelite  inn  keeper.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  suflice  to  convince  the  reader 
how  sparsely  scattered  are  the  centres 
of  city  life  over  Slav  countries,  and  if 
he  were  to  visit  those  centres  he  would 
see  how  widely  they  differ  from  west¬ 
ern  Eluropean  cities  in  the  life  which 
they  harbor. 

The  Slavs  of  the  South  are  spilt  up 
into  several  small  kingdoms  and  princi¬ 
palities,  and  of  them  we  shall  not  speak 
at  length.  The  rtle  they  play  in  mod¬ 
em  Burc^  is  of  very  second-rate  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  of  the  two  great 
groups  of  the  N(»th  that  we  shall  have 


most  to  say— Poland  and  Russia.  The 
Poles  have  always  occupied  a  large 
position  in  European  Interest  and  sym¬ 
pathies,  ever  since  the  tragic  end 
which  befell  their  political  liberty,  now 
over  a  century  ago.  We  shall  not  here 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  recapitulation 
of  the  history  of  the  years  from  1772 
to  1795,  which  ended  in  Poland’s  ex¬ 
tinction  as  an  independent  Power,  and 
in  the  partition  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  Poland  was  still  a  mighty 
and  imposing  monarchy.  The  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  yet  acknowledged  the 
King  of  Poland  as  bis  suzerain.  But 
in  consequence  of  vices  in  the  national 
character,  fatal  diplomatic  mistakes, 
and  an  absolutely  erroneous  political 
strategy,  Poland  was,  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  reduced  to  such 
a  state  of  internal  anarchy,  as  to  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  three  neighboring 
monarchies.  These  diplomatic  and  po¬ 
litical  errors  are  at  present  beyond  our 
subject,  but  it  is  of  great  Importance 
that  we  should  note  several  of  the  na¬ 
tional  shortcomings,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  mistakes  of  Polish  society, 
which  contributed  no  small  part  to  the 
undoing  of  the  country. 

The  whole  of  the  civic  rights  were 
in  the  bands  of  a  very  few  noblemen, 
while  the  whole  mass  of  the  peasantry, 
numbering  over  twelve  millions,  was 
absolutely  excluded  from  all  participa¬ 
tion  In  political  liberty.  As  in  all  Slav 
countries  a  bourgeoisie  proper  did  not 
exist,  its  place  being  taken  either  by 
foreigners  or  Jews,  neither  of  which 
classes  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  feel  any  patriotic  Interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  upon  a  strong  middle  class  that  a 
country  must  rely  for  its  preservation 
in  a  moment  of  national  peril.  The 
peasants,  on  the  whole,  in  a  state  of 
miserable  semi-servitude,  were  unlikely 
to  rise  in  defence  of  the  country.  It 
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made  but  small  dlflference  to  them 
which  way  things  went.  All  that  they 
could  look  forward  to  was  a  change  of 
masters,  which  could  not  for  them  re¬ 
sult  in  anything  much  worse  than  their 
actual  condition.  The  national  defence, 
therefore,  devolved  almost  entirely 
upon  the  nobility,  and  what  could  a 
handful  of  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men 
accomplish  In  the  face  of  Incomparably 
more  powerful  and  resourceful  foes? 
Poland’s  eventual  fate,  were  she  left 
Isolated,  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
with  the  partitioning  Powers. 

But  of  all  Poland’s  shortcomings,  the 
greatest  Is  her  woman.  Her  appear¬ 
ance  is  generally  enough  to  carry  all 
before  her.  Her  beauty  Is,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  type  which  the  French  have  so 
expressively  called  the  fausse  maigre; 
she  has  hashing  eyes  and  very  much  of 
I  the  grace  of  the  women  of  France,  but 
with  a  deeper  current  of  passion.  To 
set  off  her  beauty  she  has,  as  a  rule, 
a  wealth  of  brilliant  and  engaging  con¬ 
versation,  which  is  irresistible  when  it 
flows  in  her  own  melodious  language, 
with  its  magnificent  cadences.  Liszt 
has  said  that  the  only  safety  from  the 
sorcery  of  the  Polish  liquid  I  as 
spoken  by  a  Polish  woman,  is  in  filght. 
The  love,  the  necessity  for  intrigue, 
which  is  part  of  the  being  of  every 
Slav,  is  carried  to  a  fine  art  by  the 
Polish  woman.  But  all  her  power  of 
fascination  is  counterbalanced  by  an 
absolute  lack  of  any  capacity  for  her 
household  duties.  She  is  not  like  the 
Frenchwoman,  who  can  be  always 
charming  without  disdaining  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  her  own  mtnage.  The 
existence  of  the  Pollshwoman  Is  truly 
that  of  a  butterfiy;  never  did  a  prover¬ 
bial  expression  find  a  better  applica¬ 
tion.  She  is  brilliant,  dazzlingly  bril¬ 
liant  and  captivating  in  the  salon,  and 
at  times  heroically  brave,  even  on  the 
battlefield.  But  for  the  hum-drum  ex¬ 
istence  of  everyday,  which  nourishes 
the  stamina  of  a  nation,  she  has  no  ap¬ 


titude,  no  inclination.  Her  life  is  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  home-life.  She,  as  a 
rule,  talks  French  as  well  as  Polish, 
and  she  did  havoc  in  the  French  armies. 
The  only  real  passion,  feminine  pas¬ 
sion,  to  which  Napoleon  is  known  to 
have  fallen  a  victim,  except  his  real 
love  for  Josephine,  was  that  for  Wa- 
lewska,  which  kept  him  dallying  at 
Warsaw  from  December,  1806,  till 
January,  1807.  The  Pollshwoman  Is 
capable  of  anything  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  but  is  marked  by  a  temper  of 
reckless  enjoyment  of  life  which  ren¬ 
ders  her  unfit  for  the  worries  of  every¬ 
day  existence. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  when  Po¬ 
land  exists  no  more,  her  women  still 
remain  a  power.  Wherever  they  are 
they  make  formidable  opponents  to 
the  partitioning  Powers.  It  is  with 
the  Russian  as  with  the  German. 
Wherever  the  Pollshwoman  enters  in, 
the  process  of  Russification  or  German- 
ization,  as  the  case  may  be,  ceases,  and 
a  current  of  Polonization  begins.  Thus 
it  is  that  many  of  the  East  German 
villages,  which  before  the  partition 
hardly  bore  a  trace  of  Polish  Infiuence, 
have  now  become  entirely  Polish,  and 
this  metamorphosis  has  taken  place  al¬ 
most  exclusively  through  feminine  In¬ 
fiuence.  So  extensive  has  this  process 
become  that  the  German  Chancellor 
has  of  late  declared,  and  in  no  spirit 
of  exaggeration,  that  one  of  the  most 
formidable  perils  with  which  Ger¬ 
many’s  future  is  confronted,  is  the  Po¬ 
lonization  of  her  Eastern  Inhabitants, 
and  even  of  the  Westphalian  mining 
districts  filled  with  Poles.  All  efforts, 
even  those  of  the  most  tyrannical  de¬ 
scription,  to  keep  Polish  nationality 
within  bounds  on  German  soil,  have 
proved  ineffectual.  The  papers  tell 
every  day  of  fresh  terrorizing  methods ' 
In  Eastern  Pomerania,  of  Polish  riots 
rigorously  repressed;  but  it  is  well  (o 
remember  that  these  disturbances  fre¬ 
quently  take  place  In  a  country  wlilcb 
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has  only  recently  become  Polonlzed.  In 
the  primary  schools  of  Russian  Poland, 
the  State-paid  teachers  are  compelled 
to  teach  the  Russian  National  Anthem, 
but  although  the  masters,  in  order  to 
retain  their  berths,  do  make  some  ef¬ 
fort  to  execute  orders,  they  never  meet 
with  any  response  upon  the  part  of  the 
Polish  children.  In  Germany  the  same 
thing  takes  place,  and  from  there  we 
hear  of  persecutions  for  lise-majesti 
against  children  hardly  in  their  teens. 
All  these  are  signs  that  the  idea  of  Po¬ 
lish  nationality  is  still  green,  and  far 
from  losing  ground  owing  to  the  harsh 
measures  of  the  conquerors. 

Hopeless  as  the  cause  of  Poland  may 
seem  to  be,  it  would  yet  be  rash  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  famous  exclamation  of 
the  great  Polish  patriot  on  the  field  of 
Ostrolenka,  "Finis  Polonitel"  is  really 
the  final  word  in  the  destinies  of  that 
country.  Perhaps  there  is  more  truth 
in  the  refrain  of  the  great  Polish  folk¬ 
song,  “Poland  is  not  ended  yet  so  long 
as  we  live.”  Over  a  hundred  years 
have  gone  by  and  Poland  seems  to  have 
been  rejuvenated  by  her  disasters.  The 
dormant  sense  of  nationality  is  waking 
into  life,  despite  the  drugs  and  opiates 
with  which  the  partitioners  would  like 
to  prolong  the  lethargy.  This  reawak¬ 
ening  is  becoming  every  day  more  ap¬ 
parent.  A  new  literature  has  arisen 
in  the  days  of  captivity. 

May  we  not  even  now  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Poland  will  confront 
Germany  with  a  demand  for  internal 
Independence?  When  she  will  claim 
to  enter  the  German  confederation  on 
a  footing  of  equality,  with  her  internal 
institutions  swept  clean  of  Teutonic 
infiuence?  Poland  will  perhaps  some 
day  take  up  towards  Germany  the  same 
position  which  Hungary  has  taken  up 
towards  Austria,  and  we  may  witness 
the  formation  of  a  Polono-German 
dualism,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  Austro-Hungarian  dualism,  in 
which  the  union  is  only  maintained  in 


external  relations.  In  politics  It  has 
often  and  truly  been  said  there  is  no 
morality,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  If 
there  was  a  Nemesis  which,  sooner  or 
later,  inevitably  overtakes  the  doers  of 
great  political  crimes,  and  that  Prussia, 
too,  will  not  escape  punishment  for  her 
share  in  the  partition  of  unhappy  Po¬ 
land. 

Russian  power  is  overrated.  But  the 
exaggerated  conception  of  the  invinci¬ 
ble  and  resistless  might  of  Russia 
shows  no  sign  of  waning.  Although 
almost  every  historical  event  of  the 
last  century  in  which  Russia  has  had 
a  hand  might  seem  to  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  relieve  Europe  of  the 
bugbear  of  a  Muscovite  terror,  the 
myth  of  Russia’s  hostile  intentions  to¬ 
wards  the  West,  and  of  her  capacity 
for  carrying  her  inimical  designs  into 
execution,  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground.  Its  origin  has  been  attributed 
to  Napoleon,  who  is  represented  to  have 
said  that  within  fifty  years  from  his 
time  the  whole  of  Europe  would  be 
Republican  or  Muscovite.  Very  possi¬ 
bly  the  dictum  may  be  apocryphal,  we 
are  not  concerned  with  proving  Its  au¬ 
thenticity.  All  we  would  wish  to  in¬ 
dicate  is  that  the  idea  had  already 
gained  currency  during  the  latter  years 
of  Napoleon,  and  has  continued  to 
strike  deeper  root  ever  since.  To  dis¬ 
close  the  fallacies  which  this  idea  in¬ 
volves  will  be  the  main  thread  which 
will  guide  us  in  what  we  have  to  say 
of  Russia. 

It  is  true  that  almost  every  year  of 
the  last  century  and  a  half  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  Increase  of  Russia’s  territo¬ 
rial  possessions,  until  now  they  stretch 
unbroken  from  Polish  Wllna  in  the 
West,  to  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific 
coast  But  immense  territorial  con¬ 
glomerations  and  vast  throngs  of  popu¬ 
lation  have  not  gone  for  much  In  the 
making  of  history.  We  can  never  in¬ 
sist  too  much  that  history  does  not  go 
by  masses  and  majorities,  which,  bow- 
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ever  important  they  may  be  in  the 
building  up  of  institutions,  are  not  the 
main  producers  of  history.  Small  and 
intense  minorities  are  the  stuff  from 
which  start  the  causes  of  history.  We 
may  admit  that  a  mass  of  population 
throughout  which  a  comparatively  high 
state  of  civilization  prevails,  in  which 
there  is  unity  and  homogeneity,  and 
which  is  bound  together  by  a  chain  of 
common  civil  and  moral  institutions, 
may  be  of  great  power.  The  United 
States  of  America  afford  us  a  striking 
instance.  In  America  there  is  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  civilization,  sentiment,  and 
aspirations  which  is  exceedingly  aston¬ 
ishing  to  a  stranger  fresh  from  intense¬ 
ly  differentiated  Europe,  who  is,  as  a 
rule,  accustomed  to  meet  with  at  least 
three  degrees  or  stages  of  civilization 
within  a  day’s  travel.  At  home  he  has 
been  wont  to  class  his  fellow-beings 
roughly  as  either  peasants,  bourgeois, 
or  nobility;  in  America  he  meets  with 
the  bourgeois  alone,  (consequently,  any 
given  idea  in  America,  once  it  takes, 
spreads  with  the  swiftness  of  an  im¬ 
mense  prairie-fire;  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  where  it  may  end;  It  is  a  spec¬ 
tacle  at  once  sublime  and  powerful. 

But  to  return  to  Russia.  Nowhere 
is  there  homogeneity.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  the  class  distinction  prev¬ 
alent  in  all  the  Slav  countries.  Be¬ 
sides  this  there  are  a  thousand  ele¬ 
ments  of  sub-division.  The  creeds  and 
sects  of  Russia  may  be  counted  by  the 
score;  the  different  and  mutually  unin¬ 
telligible  tongues  run  into  hundreds, 
and  there  are  besides  a  legion  of  con¬ 
flicting  psychological  forces.  The  aver¬ 
age  degree  of  civilization  is  very  low 
when  measured  by  European  stand¬ 
ards.  The  only  tie  which  binds  Rus¬ 
sians  together  is  an  outward  semblance 
of  political  unity,  maintained  by  an 
army  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  State  (^cials,  who  themselves 
constitute  a  class  apart.  The  more 
you  study  Russia  the  more  the  convic- 
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tion  will  be  borne  in  upon  you  that  she 
is  not  greatly  to  be  feared.  The  spec¬ 
tre  of  Panslavism,  as  taught  by  Baku¬ 
nin,  has,  or  ought  to  have,  completely 
disappeared. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the 
Russian  peril  to  Europe  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view.  It  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  that  an  invasion  of  Europe  such 
as  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
at  the  bands  of  the  Mongols  under  the 
son  of  Gengiz  Khan,  could  any  longer 
succeed.  We  have  no  longer  to  fear 
anything  like  the  hordes  of  Turks  who 
swept  down  upon  Europe  in  the  four¬ 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  The  days  of  Soliman  are  over, 
and  the  defensive  organization  of  the 
modern  Western  nations  would  make 
very  short  work  of  such  an  unsyste¬ 
matic  foray.  But  a  methodically  and 
scientifically  planned  invasion  on  the 
part  of  Russia  is  equally  beyond  the 
horizon  of  possibilities.  For  warfare 
on  this  grandiose  and  regular  scale 
Russia  is  in  no  wise  prepared.  Her 
armies  are  filled  with  excellent  recruits, 
who  have  proved  themselves,  time  after 
time,  endowed  with  all  the  essential 
fighting  qualities,  dogged  perseverance, 
resistance,  and  unflinching  bravery  in 
time  of  defeat.  The  figures  of  mod¬ 
ern  military  statisticians  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  sterling  worth  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  rank  and  file.  The  comparison  of 
the  losses  sustained  by  Russian  troops 
in  battle  against  an  enemy  of  equal 
strength,  with  the  casualties  of  Italian 
forces  in  like  circumstances,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  instructive,  and  will  show  imme¬ 
diately  that,  as  far  as  the  courage  of 
the  common  soldier  is  concerned,  Rus¬ 
sia  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  At 
the  battle  of  Zomdorf  (1758),  45  per 
cent  of  the  Russian  army  was  left 
upon  the  field,  and  the  losses  at  Ku- 
nersdorf  (1759)  were  equally  heavy. 
Here  are  the  percentages  of  Russian 
casualties  in  several  other  famous  en¬ 
gagements:— Austerlitz  (1805),  15  per 
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cent.;  Eylau  (1807),  28  per  cent.;  Fried- 
land  (1807),  24  per  cent.;  Borodino 
(1812),  31  per  cent.;  Warsaw  (1831),  18 
per  cent.;  Inkermann  (1854),  24  per 
cent.;  Plevna  (I.)  (1877),  28  per  cent; 
Plevna  (II.)  28  per  cent;  Plevna  (III.) 
17  per  cent.  Observe  now  the  Italian 
lists,  and  the  striking  contrast  which 
they  show:— St  Lucia  (1848),  2  per 
cent;  Custozza  (1848)  1.2  per  cent; 

Mortara  (1849),  2.2  per  cent;  Novara 
(1849),  5  per  cent.;  Solferino  (1859),  8 
per  cent;  Custozza  (1866),  4  per  cent. 
But  physical  bravery  alone  will  not 
suffice  unless  it  is  directed  by  flrst- 
class  strategic  ability,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  generals  have  not  by  any  means 
shone  so  brightly  as  have  the  men  un¬ 
der  their  command.  In  the  Caucasus 
It  was  only  after  thirty-five  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  fighting,  with 
vast  resources  of  men  and  money  at 
their  disposal,  a  free  hand  to  use  any 
repressive  measures  against  the  enemy, 
and  after  sustaining  many  defeats  and 
enormous  losses,  that  the  Russians 
eventually  succeeded  in  partially  paci¬ 
fying  the  heroic  mountain  tribes  who 
were  opposed  to  them  (1829-64).  The 
story  of  the  Crimean  War  (1854-56),  and 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  W’ar  (1877-78),  is 
so  well  known,  that  we  hardly  need  say 
that  Russian  generalship  was  any¬ 
thing  but  an  unmitigated  success.  Nor 
is  this  incapacity  difficult  of  explana¬ 
tion.  In  modern  warfare  more  than 
the  weapon  is  needed;  the  intelligent 
Initiative  of  each  individual  officer  is 
required  in  the  first  place,  and  al¬ 
though  this  may  be  Increased  to  a  great 
extent  by  a  special  military  training, 
it  is  more  largely  the  result  of  the  na¬ 
tional  moral  and  Intellectual  educa¬ 
tion. 

Russia  would  be  even  more  handi¬ 
capped  in  a  European  war  by  her  lack 
of  money.  She  Is  really  a  poverty- 
stricken  country,  and  what  capital  she 
has  at  her  disposal  is  almost  entirely 
absorbed  by  her  nascent  industrial  de¬ 


velopment.  She  has  none  of  the  hoarded 
wealth  of  Western  countries  to  fall 
back  upon  in  time  of  need,  and  the 
funds  to  which  she  owes  her  present 
financial  position  have  been  drawn  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  surplus 
riches  of  France,  her  ally.  The  great 
famines  with  which  the  country  is  so 
requfently  visited,  are  an  unmistakabi« 
sign  of  her  economical  backwardness. 
What  commerce  there  is,  is  almost  ex 
cluslvely  in  foreign  or  Israelitlsh 
hands.  The  native  industry  is  insig¬ 
nificant,  or  rather  nil;  for  the  immense 
mineral  wealth,  the  petroleum  wells  of 
Baku,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
English  capitalists.  Repressive  and 
terrorizing  measures  against  the  Jews 
can  only  end  in  crippling  what  little 
commercial  enterprise  there  is.  The 
Russian  having  as  yet  been  unable  to 
create  a  mercantile  middle  class,  the 
exchange  of  goods  is  practically  limited 
to  the  great  fairs,  such  as  those  of 
Nljnl  Novgorod.  Commerce  is  thus  in 
Russia  still  very  much  in  the  same 
stage  of  development  as  it  was  in  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The 
country  is  agricultural,  but  the  absence 
of  a  numerous  class  of  middlemen  par¬ 
alyzes  the  movement  of  com  and  other 
agricultural  products.  For  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  really  extensive  net-work 
of  railways  capital  is  wanting,  and 
other  means  of  transport  are  hopeless¬ 
ly  inadequate.  The  great  rivers  are  quite 
insufficient,  and  the  magnificent  project 
of  linking  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic 
by  a  canal  still  remains  a  project.  But  of 
all  the  drawbacks  under  which  Russia 
labors,  the  greatest  is  her  geographical 
position,  that  is  to  say,  the  position  of 
European  Russia,  shut  in  between  three 
closed  seas,  the  Caspian,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Black  Sea.  We  shall  see  later  that 
Russian  policy  tends  always  towards  the 
acquisition  of  a  real  and  unimpeded 
maritime  outlet,  and  that  on  this  point 
alone  she  is  likely  to  come  into  hostile 
collision  with  other  European  Powers. 
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We  have  so  far  shown  that  Russia  is  of  officials.  Thus  while  other  Ehiro- 
incapable  of  seriously  menacing  the  peans  are  hindered  by  cliniatic  draw- 
peace  of  Europe  from  a  military  point  backs,  and  their  superior  culture,  from 
of  view,  and  that,  even  had  she  the  ever  really  Europeanizing  their  colo- 
mllltary  capacity,  the  financial  straits  nial  acquisitions,  the  Russian,  from  his 
in  which  she  stands  would  preclude  her  comparatively  low  state  of  culture, 
from  espousing  such  an  enterprise.  It  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  complete- 
remains  to  point  out  that  an  unfriendly  ly  Russifying  the  whole  of  his  Bm- 
attitude  towards  Europe  is  absolutely  pire.  But  this  is  still  the  work  of  cen- 
inconslstent  with  Russian  policy,  and  turies.  Whether  Russia  will  also  suc- 
that  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  ceed  in  denationalizing  Manchuria  and 
the  minds  of  Russian  statesmen  than  North  China  is  a  question  of  the  very 
an  Invasion  of  Europe.  far  future,  and  on  which  it  would  be 

The  whole  of  Russian  policy  points  rash  to  risk  an  opinion.  Our  knowl- 
towards  the  East.  For  the  last  hun-  edge  of  the  interior  of  China  Is  too  Im- 
dred  years  the  expansion  of  Russia  perfect  to  permit  of  any  serious  pre- 
bas  always  been  away  from  Europe,  diction. 

and  she  has  annexed  vast  tracts  of  There  has  always  been  a  tendency 
land  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains.  Quite  to  exaggerate  the  grounds  of  hostility 
erroneous  is  the  idea,  very  generally  that  exist  between  England  and  Rns- 
current  that  these  recent  acquisitions  sia.  The  slightest  movement  of  the 
consist  only  of  barren  and  inhospitable  Muscovite  Government,  either  on  the 
steppes.  Much  of  these  newly-won  Pamir  frontier,  in  Persia,  or  in  the  Par 
possessions  offers  the  brightest  pros-  East,  is  construed  as  a  harbinger  of 
pects  to  the  agricultural  colonist,  and  it  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  serious 
Is  their  development  and  exploitation  statesmen  hold  the  same  view.  In 
which  will  monopolize  all  the  energies  Russian  policy  two  points  must  be  firm- 
of  the  Russian  nation  for  generations  ly  grasped,  firstly,  that  sooner  or  later 
to  come.  The  Russian  peasant  is  cut  Russia  must  acquire  an  ice-free  and 
out  by  nature  for  a  colonist.  He  has  open  port  on  the  ocean,  and,  secondly, 
one  great  advantage  over  other  Euro-  that  she  is  irresistible  on  land.  She 
pean  nations.  His  generally  low  state  Is  already  in  possession  of  the  hinter- 
of  culture  permits  him  to  inter-marry,  land  of  Persia  and  of  North  China; 
without  any  undue  sense  of  debase-  whether  she  will  open  her  first  harbor 
ment,  with  the  indigenous  tribes  of  the  on  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  North  Chl- 
ultra-Ural  districts.  In  times  of  peace  nese  coast  may  still  be  doubtful.  What 
be  is  prodigiously  prolific,  so  that  there  is  quite  certain  is  that,  once  Russia  is 
Is  every  prospect  of  Russia  in  the  end  in  possession  of  the  hinterland,  it  is 
really  absorbing  her  Asiatic  conquests,  quite  impossible  that  any  other  Euro- 
wlth  the  result  that  the  whole  of  her  pean  Power  should  debar  her  from 
Immense  dominion,  from  west  to  east,  the  sea-coast. 

will  be  peopled  with  a  Russian-speak-  What  Russia  will  do  Intellectually, 
Ing  and  Russian-thinking  population,  what  she  will  achieve  In  the  Interests 
In  this  she  will  stand  In  marked  con-  of  civilization,  is  a  matter  of  the  deep- 
trast,  and  have  a  considerable  advan-  est  Interest.  Will  she  produce  a  new 
tage  over,  the  French,  English,  and  type  of  culture,  different,  but  as  vain-* 
Dutch,  who  have  never  been  able  to  able  in  its  way,  as  those  evolved  by 
form  in  Asia  any  other  but  “provln-  Elngland,  France,  and  Germany?  To 
cial”  colonies,  that  Is  to  say,  colonies  this  question,  at  least,  we  are  in  a  posl- 
of  natives  with  a  European  government  tlon  to  hazard  a  preliminary  answer. 
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Very  many  obstacles  stand  in  Russia’s 
way  along  the  path  of  progress,  but  it 
is  a  very  wrong  notion  to  imagine  that 
the  autocratic  government  now  pre¬ 
vailing  is  among  the  greatest.  The 
idea  that  a  country  may  be  given  a 
beneficial  constitution  in  a  day;  the 
Benthamite  conception  that  a  form  of 
government  can  be  drawn  up  upon 
ideal  lines  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
any  nation,  and  that  that  nation  will 
be  able  to  don  it  and  wear  it  like  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  has  long  been 
proved  false.  A  constitution,  unless 
it  has  been  won  by  the  efforts  of  the 
peopie  themselves,  is  not  likely  to  prove 
a  good  fit.  And  in  Russia  the  lower 
classes  have  not  manifested  any  desire 
for  a  superior  form  of  government  to 
that  under  which  they  at  present  live. 
The  class  that  desires  constitutional  re¬ 
forms  is  the  middle  class,  and  this 
class,  in  the  real  sense  of  bourgeoisie, 
we  have  already  shown  does  not  exist. 
Its  absence,  however,  is  the  greatest 
check  upon  the  advance  of  Russian 
culture.  It  has  been  our  consistent 
aim  to  show  that  all  the  great  streams 
of  modem  civilization,  all  Its  ideals, 
have  risen  among  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
bourgeoisie  is  the  outcome  and  the  one 
great  creation  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  the  Middle  Ages.  Russia  is 
still  medieeval,  although  possibly  her 
medieevalism  may  be  slightly  tinctured 
with  humanity,  borrowed  from  West¬ 
ern  States.  Serfdom  may  be  abol¬ 
ished,  but  Russia  has  still  to  live 
through  her  Middle  Ages,  and  we  may 
well  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
she  will  attain  to  a  parallel  degree  of 
culture  with  the  great  European  coun¬ 
tries,  unless  she  first  passes  through 
the  stages  through  which  those  coun¬ 
tries  have  passed.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  civilization. 

But  the  most  hopeless  barrier  to  Rus¬ 
sian  progress  is  her  Church,  the  Greek 
Church.  From  the  Greek  Church  it 
is  impossible  to  see  how  she  will  es¬ 


cape.  Wherever  the  Greek  Church  has 
become  paramount,  it  has  proved  infi¬ 
nitely  more  sterilizing,  infinitely  more 
paralyzing  in  its  influence  than  has  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  cannot 
here  go  into  the  causes  of  this  baneful 
power,  which  the  author  has  sought  to 
follow  out  in  detail  In  a  chapter  of  his 
“General  History,”  which  is  to  appear 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
We  must  ask  the  reader  to  take  the 
fact  for  the  present  as  he  finds  it.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  much  as  may  be  the  misery 
and  suffering  it  has  caused,  has  always 
acted  as  a  potent  civilizing  agent.  Even 
the  opposition  it  has  called  forth  has 
been  for  good.  But  the  Greek  Church 
has  never  excited  opposition.  It  has 
had  neither  a  Saint  Bernard  nor  a  Tor- 
quemada.  It  has  had  believers  and 
heretics,  but  no  passionately  aggressive 
and  inquisitive  doubters.  Now  that 
the  Russians  themselves  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  its  imperfections,  sects 
innumerable  have  risen  against  it,  but 
none  capable  of  seriously  opposing, 
much  less  of  replacing,  it.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  there  seemed  some  hope  that  Tol- 
stoiism  might  supply  the  remedy,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  contains  too 
much  quietism  and  qualities  that  make 
for  stagnation  to  really  replace  the 
Greek  Church.  Hungary  has  no  bene¬ 
factor  to  whom  she  is  more  indebted 
than  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (999-1003 
A.D.),  to  whom  she  owes  her  cathollci- 
zation,  and  her  admittance  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Western  thought. 

Every  one  of  the  great  Western  na¬ 
tions  has  had  to  stand  the  test  of  a 
triple  trial  before  it  could  reach  its  ac¬ 
tual  condition.  It  has  bad  to  pass 
through  an  intellectual  Renaissance,  a 
religious  Reformation,  and  a  political 
Revolution.  And  we  may  suppose  that 
Russia  will  not  escape  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  a  like  series  of  stages. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Catholic  countries,  too,  have 
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had  their  Reformation  in  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

To  resume,  we  may  predict  with  fair 
confidence  that  Russia  will  no  longer 
prove  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Europe;  that  her  future  will  be  fully 
occupied  with  her  colonial,  industrial, 
social,  and  political  development,  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  historic  prece- 
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dent,  her  social  growth  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  precede  her  political  development 
So  far,  revolutions  in  Western  Europe 
have  not  been  of  the  making  of  a  dis¬ 
contented  peasantry,  but  of  a  middle 
class  which  has  risen  to  consciousness 
of  its  own  power,  and  has  g^rasped  the 
fact  that  it  is  its  prerogative  to  govern 
ltself.‘ 

Emil  Reich. 


A  DAY  OF  MY  LIFE  IN  THE  COUNTY  COURT. 


Itis  a  difficult  task  todescribe  to  others 
the  everyday  affairs  of  one’s  own  life. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  arise  in 
discovering  what  it  is  that  is  new  and 
strange  to  a  person  who  finds  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  a  place  where  the 
writer  has  spent  the  best  part  of  the 
last  ten  years.  The  events  in  a  Coun¬ 
ty  Court  are  to  me  so  familiar  that  it  is 
hard  to  appreciate  the  interest  shown 
in  our  daily  routine  by  some  casual  on¬ 
looker  whom  curiosity,  or  a  subpoena, 
has  brought  within  our  walls.  Still, 
in  so  far  as  the  County  Court  is  a  poor 
man’s  Court  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
outside  world  should  take  an  interest 
in  its  proceedings,  for  much  goes  on 
there  that  has  an  immediate  bearing 
on  the  social  welfare  of  the  working 
classes,  and  a  morning  in  the  Manches¬ 
ter  County  Court  would  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
poor  and  the  fiscal  problems  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

An  urban  County  Court  is  a  wholly 
different  thing  from  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  in  a  country  town.  Here  in  Man¬ 
chester  we  have  to  deal  with  a  large 
number  of  bankruptcy  cases,  proceed¬ 
ings  under  special  acts  of  Parliament, 
cases  remitted  from  the  High  Court, 
and  litigation  similar  in  character  to 

*  [This  article  was  written  before  the  ont- 
break  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.— Editor 
P.  R.] 


but  smaller  in  Importance  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  civil  list  of  an  Assize  Court 
Cases  such  as  these  are  contested  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  the 
High  Court  counsel  and  solicitors  ap¬ 
pear— the  latter  having  a  right  of  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  County  Court— and  all 
things  are  done  in  legal  decency  and 
order.  The  litigants  very  seldom  de¬ 
sire  a  Jury,  having  perhaps  the  idea 
that  a  common  Judge  is  as  good  a  tri¬ 
bunal  as  a  common  Jury,  whereas  a 
special  Judge  wants  a  common  Jury  to 
find  out  the  everyday  facts  of  his  case 
for  him.  I  could  never. see  why  Juries 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  special  and 
common,  and  Judges  are  not  It  is  a 
fruitful  Idea  for  the  legal  reformer  to 
follow  out. 

The  practice  in  Manchester  is  to  have 
special  days  for  the  bigger  class  of 
cases,  and  to  try  to  give  clear  days 
for  the  smaller  matters  where  most  of 
the  parties  appear  in  person.  The 
former  are  printed  in  red  on  the  Court 
Calendar,  and  the  latter  in  black,  and 
locally  the  days  are  known  as  red-letter 
days  and  black-letter  days.  On  a  black- 
letter  day  counsel  and  solicitors  indeed 
often  appear— for  it  is  a  practical  im¬ 
possibility  to  sort  out  the  cases  into 
two  exact  classes— but  the  professions 
know  that  on  a  black-letter  day,  they 
have  no  precedence,  and  very  cheer¬ 
fully  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement. 
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since  It  is  obvious  that  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large  it  is  at  least  as  important 
that  a  working  woman  should  be  home 
in  time  to  give  her  children  their  din¬ 
ner  as  that  a  solicitor  should  return 
to  his  office  or  a  barrister  lunch  at  his 
club. 

Let  me  try,  then,  to  bring  home  to 
your  mind  what  happens  on  a  black- 
letter  day. 

We  are  early  risers  in  Manchester, 
and  the  Court  sits  at  ten.  I  like  to 
get  down  to  my  Court  about  twenty 
minutes  earlier,  as  on  a  black-letter 
day  there  are  sure  to  be  several  letters 
from  debtors  who  are  unable  to  be  at 
Court,  and  these  are  always  addressed 
to  me  personally.  Having  disposed  of 
the  correspondence  there  is  generally 
an  “application  in  chambers”  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  or  more  widows  whose  com¬ 
pensation  under  the  Workman’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  remains  in  Court  to  be 
dealt  with  for  their  benefit  I  am 
rather  proud  of  the  interest  and  indus¬ 
try  the  chief  clerks  of  my  Court  have 
shown  in  the  affairs  of  these  poor  wom¬ 
en  and  children,  and  the  general  ‘‘lib¬ 
erty  to  apply”  is  largely  made  use  of 
that  I  may  discuss  with  the  widows 
or  the  guardians  of  orphans  plans  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
children,  and  the  best  way  to  make 
the  most  of  their  money. 

You  would  expect  to  find  the  Court 
buildings  geographically  in  the  centre 
of  Manchester,  but  they  are  placed  al¬ 
most  on  the  boundary.  Turning  out  of 
Deansgate  down  Quay  Street,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  leads  towards  the 
river  Irwell,  you  come  across  a  street 
with  an  historic  name,  Byrom  Street. 
The  name  recalls  to  us  the  worthy  Man¬ 
chester  doctor  and  the  days  when  even 
Manchester  was  on  the  fringe  of  a 
world  of  romance,  and  John  Byrom 
made  his  clever  epigram: 

I 

God  bless  the  King,  I  mean  the  faith’s 
defender. 


God  bless— no  barm  in  blessing— the 
Pretender. 

But  who  Pretender  is,  and  who  the 
King, 

God  bless  os  all— that’s  quite  another 
thing. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Jacobites  to  judg¬ 
ment  debtors,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
thought  to  know  that  one  lives  in  an 
historic  neighborhood,  even  if  the  build¬ 
ing  you  work  in  is  not  exactly  fitted 
for  the  modern  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used. 

At  the  comer  of  Byrom  Street  and 
Quay  Street  is  the  Manchester  County 
Court  It  is  an  old  brick  building 
with  some  new  brick  additions.  Some 
architect,  we  may  suppose,  designed  it 
therefore  let  it  pass  for  a  house.  It 
was  built,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when 
the  brick  box  with  boles  in  it  was  the 
standard  form  of  the  better  class  do¬ 
mestic  dwelling  house.  Still  it  is  an 
historic  building.  In  1836  it  was  No. 
21  Quay  Street  the  residence  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Cobden,  calico  printer,  whose  next 
door  neighbor  was  a  Miss  Eleanora 
Byrom.  Cobden  sold  it  to  Mr.  Faulk¬ 
ner  for  the  purposes  of  the  Owens  Col¬ 
lege,  so  it  was  the  first  home  of  the 
present  Victoria  University.  It  is  now 
a  County  Court.  FaciUa  descensus.  It 
still  contains  several  very  fine  mahog¬ 
any  doors  that  give  it  the  air  of  a  bouse 
that  has  seen  better  days. 

You  will  see  groups  of  women  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  down  to  the  Court,  many 
with  a  baby  on  one  arm  and  a  door  key 
slung  on  the  finger.  The  wife  is  the 
solicitor  and  the  advocate  of  the  working 
class  household,  and  very  cleverly  she 
does  her  work  as  a  mle.  The  group  of 
substantial-looking  men  chatting  in  the 
street  are  debt-collecting  agents  and 
travelling  drapers  discussing  the  state 
of  trade.  These  are  the  Plaintiffs  and 
their  representatives,  the  women  are 
the  Defendants.  Here  and  there  you 
will  see  a  well-dressed  lady,  probably 
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gammoned  to  the  Ck>urt  by  a  servant  or 
a  dressmaker.  There  will  always  be 
a  few  miscellaneous  cases,  but  the  triv¬ 
ial  round  and  common  task  of  the  day 
Is  collecting  the  debts  of  small  trades¬ 
men  from  the  working  class. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  County  Court 
Judge  gets  an  exaggerated  view  of 
the  evils  of  the  Indiscriminate  credit 
given  to  the  poor.  They  seem  to  pad¬ 
dle  all  their  lives  ankle-deep  In  debt, 
and  never  get  a  chance  of  walking  the 
clean  parapet  of  solvency.  But  that  Is 
because  one  sees  only  the  seamy  side 
of  the  debt-collecting  world  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  folk  who  pay  without 
process.  At  the  same  time,  that  indis¬ 
criminate  credit-giving  as  practised  in 
this  district  is  an  evil,  no  one,  I  think, 
can  doubt,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
social  reformers  pay  so  little  attention 
to  the  matter. 

The  whole  thing  turns,  of  course, 
upon  imprisonment  for  debt.  Without 
Imprisonment  for  debt  there  would  be 
little  credit  given,  except  to  persons  of 
good  character,  and  good  character 
would  be  an  asset.  As  it  is,  however, 
our  first  business  in  the  morning  will 
be  to  hear  a  hundred  Judgment  sum¬ 
monses  in  which  creditors  are  seeking 
to  imprison  their  debtors.  There  are 
some  ten  thousand  judgment  sum¬ 
monses  issued  in  Manchester  and  Sal¬ 
ford  in  a  year,  but  they  have  to  be  per¬ 
sonally  served,  and  not  nearly  that 
number  come  for  trial.  We  start  with 
a  hundred  this  morning,  of  which  say 
sixty  are  served.  It  Is  well  to  sit 
punctually,  and  we  will  start  on  the 
stroke  of  ten. 

A  debt  collector  enters  the  Plaintiff’s 
box,  and,  refreshing  his  memory  from 
a  notebook,  tells  you  what  the  Defend¬ 
ant’s  x>ositlon  la,  where  he  works,  and 
what  he  earns.  The  minute  book  be¬ 
fore  you  tells  you  the  amount  of  his 
debt,  that  he  has  been  ordered  to  pay 
2«.  a  month,  and  has  not  paid  anything 
for  six  months.  His  wife  now  enters 


into  all  the  troubles  of  her  household, 
and  makes  the  worst  of  them.  One 
tries  to  sift  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
result  being  that  one  is  generally  (xm- 
vinced  that  the  Defendant  has  had 
means  to  pay  the  28.  a  month,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  amount  may  be,  since  the  date 
when  the  order  was  made.  The  law 
demands  that  the  debtor  should  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  having  paid,  but  no  one 
wants  him  to  go  to  prison,  so  an  order 
is  made  of  seven  or  fourteen  days,  and 
it  is  suspended,  and  Is  not  to  issue  if 
he  pays  the  arrears  and  fees,  say  in 
three  monthly  instalments.  The  wife  is 
satisfied  that  the  evil  day  is  put  off  and 
goes  away  home,  and  the  creditor  gen¬ 
erally  gets  his  money.  He  may  have 
to  issue  a  warrant,  but  the  Defendant 
generally  manages  to  pay  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  rather  than  go  to  Knutsford 
Gaol,  where  the  debtora  are  imprisoned, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  few  ac¬ 
tually  go  to  gaol.  Of  course  the  money 
is  often  borrowed  or  paid  by  friends, 
which  is  another  evil  of  the  system. 
The  matter  Is  more  difilcult  when,  as 
often  happens,  the  Defendants  do  not 
appear.  It  is  extraordinary  how  few 
people  can  read  and  understand  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  legal  notice  or  sum¬ 
mons.  Mistakes  are  constantly  made. 
A  collier  once  brought  me  an  ofiScial 
schedule  of  his  creditors,  in  which  in 
the  column  for  “description,”  where  he 
should  have  entered  “grocer,”  “butch¬ 
er,”  &c.,  he  had  filled  In  the  best  lite¬ 
rary  description  he  could  achieve  of  his 
different  creditors,  and  one  figured  as 
“little  lame  man  with  sandy  whiskers.” 
There  are  of  course  many  illiterates, 
and  they  have  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  a  “scholard.”  An  amusing  old  gen¬ 
tleman  came  before  me  once,  who  was 
very  much  perturbed  to  know  if,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  he  was  “entaltled  to 
pay  this  ere  debt”  The  Incident  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  of 
Manchester  were  being  polled  to  vote 
on  a  “culvert  scheme”  of  drainage. 
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which  excited  much  popular  inter¬ 
est 

“I  don’t  deny  owing  the  debt,”  he 
said,  “and  I’ll  pay  reet  enow,  what  your 
Honor  thinks  reet,  if  I’m  entaitled  to 
pay.” 

I  suggested  that  if  he  owed  the 
money  he  was  clearly  “entitled”  to  pay. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “I  thowt  as  I 
should  ’ave  a  summons  first.” 

“But  you  must  have  had  a  sum¬ 
mons,”!  said,  “or  how  did  you  get  here?” 

“  ’B  towd  me  case  wor  on,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  Plaintiff,  “so  I  coom.” 

I  looked  up  matters  and  discovered 
that  service  of  the  summons  was  duly 
reported,  and  informed  the  Defendant, 
who  seemed  much  relieved. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “I’m  no  scholard, 
and  we  got  a  paaper  left  at  our  'ouse, 
and  I  took  it  up  to  Bill  Thomas  in  our 
street,  a  mon  as  con  read,  an’  ’e  looks 
at  it,  an’  says  as  ’ow  may  be  it’s  a 
coolvert  paaper.  ‘I’m  not  certain,*  ’e 
says,  ‘but  I  think  it’s  a  coolvert  paa¬ 
per.’  So  I  asks  him  what  to  do  wl’  it, 
and  he  says,  ‘Pat  a  cross  on  it,  and  put 
it  in  a  pillar  box,’  and  that  wor  done. 
Bat  if  you  say  it  wor  a  summons.  Bill 
must  a  bin  wrong.” 

One  can  gather  something  from  this 
poor  fellow’s  difficulties  of  the  trouble 
that  a  summons  of  any  kind  must 
cause  in  a  domestic  household,  and  one 
con  only  hope  for  the  day  when  Eng¬ 
land  will  follow  the  example  of  other 
civilized  countries  and  at  least  do  away 
with  the  Judgment  summons  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt. 

The  hundred  judgment  summonses 
will  have  taken  us  until  about  eleven 
o’clock,  and  meanwhile  in  an  adjoining 
Court  the  Registrar  has  been  dealing 
with  a  list  of  about  four  hundred  cases. 
The  bulk  of  these  are  undefended,  and 
the  Registrar  enters  up  judgment  and 
makes  orders  against  the  Defendant 
to  pay  the  debt  by  instalments  at  so 
much  a  month.  A  small  percentage- 
say  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
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cases— are  sent  across  to  the  Judge’s 
Court  for  trial,  and  small  knots  of  folk 
come  into  Court  to  take  the  seats  va¬ 
cated  by  the  judgment  debtors  and 
wait  for  the  trials  to  come  on. 

The  trial  of  a  County  Court  action  on 
a  black-letter  day,  where  Plaintiff  and 
Defendant  appear  in  person,  where 
neither  understands  law,  evidence,  or 
procedure,  and  where  the  main  object 
of  each  party  is  to  overwhelm  his  op¬ 
ponent  by  a  reckless  fire  of  Irrelevant 
statements,  is  not  easy  to  conduct  with 
suavity  and  dignity.  The  chief  object 
of  a  County  Court  Judge,  as  it  seems 
to  me— I  speak  from  a  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience-should  be  to  suffer  fools  glad¬ 
ly  without  betraying  any  suspicion  that 
he  considers  himself  wise.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  like  recurring 
decimals.  They  have  happened,  and 
will  happen  again  and  again.  The 
same  defence  is  raised  under  the  same 
circumstances.  To  the  shallow-witted 
Defendant  it  is  an  Inspiration  of  men¬ 
dacity,  to  the  Judge  it  is  a  common¬ 
place  and  expected  deceit.  All  pris¬ 
oners  in  a  Police  Court  who  are  found 
with  stolen  goods  upon  them  tell  you 
that  they  have  bought  them  from  a 
man  whose  name  they  do  not  know. 
There  is  no  copyright  in  such  a  de¬ 
fence,  and  it  sounds  satisfactory  to 
each  succeeding  publisher  of  it.  No 
doubt  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the 
judge  and  jury  have  heard  it  before 
and  are  not  disposed  to  believe  it.  In 
the  same  way  in  the  County  Court 
there  are  certain  lines  of  defence  that 
I  feel  sure  students  of  folk-lore  could 
tell  us  were  put  forward  beneath  the 
oak  trees  when  the  Druids  sat  in  Coun¬ 
ty  Courts  in  prehistoric  times.  The 
serious  difficulty  lies  in  continuing  to 
believe  that  a  Defendant  may  arise 
who  actually  has  a  defence,  and  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  rescuing  a  specimen  of  a 
properly  defended  action  from  a  crowd¬ 
ed  museum  of  antique  mendacities. 
Counter  claims,  for  instance,  which  of 
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course  are  only  filed  in  the  bigger 
cases,  are  very  largely  imaginative. 
The  betting  against  a  valid  counter 
claim  must  be  at  least  ten  to  one.  It 
is,  of  course,  in  finding  the  one  that 
there  is  scope  for  ingenuity.  It  is  the 
necessity  for  constant  alertness  that 
makes  the  work  interesting. 

The  women  are  the  best  advocates. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  case  in  point. 

A  woman  Plaintiff  with  a  shawl  over 
her  head  comes  into  the  box,  and  an 
elderly  collier,  the  Defendant,  Is  op¬ 
posite  to  her.  The  action  is  brought 
for  nine  shillings.  I  ask  her  to  state 
her  case. 

.  “I  lent  yon  mon’s  missus  my  mon’s 
Sunday  trousers  to  pay  ’is  rent,  an*  I 
want  ’em  back.” 

That  seems  to  me,  as  a  matter  of 
pleading,  as  crisp  and  sound  as  can  be. 
If  the  trousers  had  been  worth  five 
hundred  pounds,  a  barrister  would  have 
printed  several  pages  of  statement  of 
claim  over  them,  but  could  not  have 
stated  his  case  better.  My  sympathies 
are  with  the  lady.  I  know  well  the 
kindness  of  the  poor  to  each  other, 
and,  won  by  the  businesslike  statement 
of  the  case,  I  turn  round  to  the  De¬ 
fendant  and  ask  him  why  the  trousers 
are  not  returned,  and  what  his  defence 
may  be. 

He  smiles  and  shakes  his  head.  He 
Is  a  rough,  stupid  fellow,  and  some¬ 
thing  amuses  him.  I  ask  him  to  stop 
chuckling  and  tell  me  his  defence. 

“There’s  nowt  in  it  all,”  is  his  an¬ 
swer. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  vague  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  words  do  not 
embody  any  defence  to  an  action  of 
detinue  known  to  the  law. 

He  is  not  disturbed.  The  lady  gazes 
at  him  triumphantly.  He  is  a  slow 
man,  and  casually  mentions  “The  ’ole 
street  knows  about  them  trousers.” 

I  point  out  to  him  that  I  have  never 
lived  in  the  street,  and  know  nothing 
about  it.  He  seems  to  disbelieve  this. 


and  says  with  a  chuckle,  “Everyone 
knows  about  them  trousers.” 

I  press  him  to  tell  me  the  story,  but 
he  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  do  not 
know  all  about  it.  At  length  he  satis¬ 
fies  my  curiosity. 

“Why  yon  woman  an’  my  missus 
drank  them  trousers.” 

The  woman  vociferates,  desires  to  be 
struck  dead  and  continues  to  live,  but 
bit  by  bit  the  story  is  got  at  Two  la¬ 
dies  pawn  the  husband’s  trousers,  and 
quench  an  afternoon’s  thirst  with  the 
proceeds.  The  owner  of  the  Sunday 
trousers  is  told  by  bis  wife  a  story  of 
destitution  and  want  of  rent,  and  the 
generous  loan  of  garments.  Everyone 
in  the  street  but  the  husband  enjoys 
the  Joke.  The  Indignant  husband,  be¬ 
lieving  in  his  wife,  sues  for  the  trousers 
and  sends  bis  wife  to  Court  The 
street  comes  down  to  see  the  fun,  and 
when  I  decide  for  the  Defendant  there 
is  an  uprising  of  men,  women,  and  ba¬ 
bies,  and  the  parties  and  their  friends 
disappear  while  we  call  the  next  case. 
These  are  the  little  matters  where  it  is 
easy  to  make  a  blunder,  and  where  pa¬ 
tience  and  attention  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  ”’ole 
street”  are  worth  much  legal  learning. 

One  must  learn  to  sympathize  with 
domestic  frailties.  I  was  rebuking  a 
man,  the  other  day,  for  backing  up  his 
wife  in  what  was  not  only  an  absurd 
story,  but  one  in  which  I  could  see 
he  bad  no  belief. 

“You  should  really  be  more  careful,” 
I  said,  “and  I  tell  you  candidly  I  don’t 
believe  a  word  of  your  wife’s  story.” 

“You  may  do  as  yer  like,”  he  said, 
mournfully,  “but  I’ve  got  to.” 

The  sigh  of  envy  at  the  comparative 
freedom  of  my  position  as  compared 
with  bis  own  was  full  of  pathos. 

A  case  of  a  workman  who  was  being 
sued  for  lodging  money  gave  me  a  new 
insight  into  the  point  of  view  of  the 
clever  but  dissipated  workman.  His 
late  landlady  was  suing  for  arrears  run 
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ap  when,  as  she  said,  be  was  “out  of 
work.” 

The  phrase  made  him  very  ang^. 

“Look  ’ere,”  he  said  “can  that  wum- 
man  kiss  the  book  agen?  She’s  swear- 
In’  false.  I’ve  never  been  out  o’  wark 
i’  my  life.  Never.” 

“Tummas,”  says  the  old  lady,  in  a 
soothingly  irritating  voice.  “Think, 
Tummas.” 

“Never  been  out  o’  wark  1’  my  life,” 
be  shouts. 

“Ob,  Tummas,”  says  the  old  lady, 
more  In  sorrow  than  in  anger.  “You 
remember  Queen’s  funeral.  You  were 
on  the  spree  a  whole  fortneet.” 

“Oh,  ay!”  says  Thomas,  unabashed; 
“but  you  said  out  o’  wark.  If  you’re 
sayin’  on  the  spree  I’m  with  yer,  but 
I’ve  never  been  out  o’  wark  1’  my  life.” 

It  was  a  sad  distinction  for  a  clever 
working-man  to  make,  but  a  true  one 
and  to  him  an  important  one,  and  I 
rather  fancy  the  nice  old  lady  knew 
well  what  she  was  doing  in  her  chcdce 
of  phrase  and  hoped  to  score  off 
Thomas  by  irritating  him  into  an  un¬ 
seemly  exhibition  by  the  use  of  It. 

A  class  of  case  that  becomes  very  fa¬ 
miliar  arises  out  of  the  sale  of  a  small 
business.  A  fried-fish  shop  is  regard¬ 
ed  by  an  enterprising  widow  who  does 
not  possess  one  as  a  mine  of  untold 
gold.  She  purchases  one  at  a  price 
above  its  value,  fails  from  want  of 
knowledge  to  conduct  it  successfully, 
and  then  brings  an  action  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  misrepresentation  against  the  sel¬ 
ler.  Of  course,  there  are  cases  of  fraud 
and  misrepresentation;  but,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
optimistic  statements  of  a  seller  fol¬ 
lowed  by  incompetence  of  the  purchas¬ 
er  and  the  disgust  of  old  customers.  In 
a  case  of  this  sort,  in  which  up  to  a 
point  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  the 
troth  lay,  owing  to  the  vague  nature  of 
the  evidence,  a  graphic  butcher  gave 
a  convincing  account  of  the  reason  of 
the  failure  of  the  new  management. 


He  had  come  down  to  the  Court  in  the 
interests  of  Justice,  leaving  the  abattoir 
— or  as  he  called  It  “habbitoyre"— on 
his  busiest  morning. 

“Yer  see,”  he  said,  “I  knew  the  old 
shop  well.  I  was  in  the  ’ablt  of  takin’ 
in  a  crowd  of  my  pals  on  Saturday 
neet.  So  when  the  old  Missus  gave  it 
up,  I  promised  to  give  it  a  try  wi’  the 
new  Missus.  Well,  I  went  in  twice, 
an’  there  wor  no  sort  o’  choice  at  all. 
There  worn’t  no  penny  fish,  what  there 
wor,  wor  ’a-penny  fish,  and  bad  at  that, 
an’  the  chips  wor  putty.” 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Plaintiff  had 
started  on  a  career  for  which  nature 
did  not  intend  her,  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  business  was  not 
the  fraud  of  the  Defendant,  but  the 
culinary  incompetence  of  the  Plaintiff. 

It  is  amazing  how,  apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  perjury,  two  witnesses 
will  give  entirely  different  accounts 
of  the  same  matter.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  reckless 
evidence  given  and  some  perjury 
committed,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  con¬ 
tradictory  swearing  arises  from  “natu¬ 
ral  causes,”  as  it  were.  A  man  is  very 
ready  to  take  sides,  and  discusses  the 
facts  of  a  case  with  his  friend  until  he 
remembers  more  than  he  ever  saw.  In 
“running  down”  cases,  where  the  wit¬ 
nesses  are  often  independent  folk  and 
give  their  own  evidence  their  own  way, 
widely  different  testimony  is  given 
about  the  same  event.  One  curious 
circumstance  I  have  noticed  in  “run¬ 
ning  down”  cases  is  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  witnesses  give  evidence 
against  the  vehicle  coming  towards 
them.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  is 
walking  along,  and  a  brougham  is  in 
front  of  him  and  going  the  same  way 
as  he  is,  and  a  cab  coming  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  collides  with  the 
brougham,  I  should  expect  that  man  to 
give  evidence  against  the  cab.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  reason  of  that  is  that  to  n 
man  so  situated  the  brougham  appears 
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stationary  and  the  cab  aggressively 
dangerous,  but  whatever  the  reason 
may  be  the  fact  is  very  noticeable. 

On  the  whole  the  uneducated  man  in 
the  street  is  a  better  witness  of  outdoor 
facts  than  the  clerk  or  warehouseman. 
The  outdoor  workers  have,  I  fancy,  a 
more  retentive  memory  for  things  seen, 
and  are  more  observant  than  the  indoor 
workers.  They  do  not  want  to  refresh 
their  memory  with  notes. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  blacksmith  who 
came  to  the  farriery  classes  held  by 
the  County  Council  at  Preston.  The 
clerk  in  charge  gave  him  a  note-book 
and  a  pencil. 

"Wot’s  this  'ere  for?”  asks  the  black¬ 
smith. 

“To  take  notes,”  replied  the  clerk. 

"Notes?  Wot  sort  o’  notes?” 

"Why,  anything  that  the  lecturer 
says  which  you  think  Important  and 
want  to  remember,  you  make  a  note 
of  It,”  said  the  clerk. 

“Oh,”  was  the  scornful  reply,  “any¬ 
thing  I  want  to  remember  1  must  make 
a  note  of  in  this  ’ere  book,  must  I? 
Then  wot  do  yon  think  my  blooming 
yed’s  for?” 

It  is  the  use  and)  exercise  of  the 
“blooming  yed”  that  makes  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  workman  the  strong  character 
he  is.  May  it  be  long  before  the  mother 
wit  Inside  It  is  dulled  by  the  undue  use 
of  the  scholastic  notebook. 

Witnesses  are  often  discursive,  and 
the  greatest  ingenuity  is  devoted  to 
keeping  them  to  the  point  without 
breaking  the  thread  of  their  discourse. 
Only  long  practice  and  a  certain  in¬ 
stinct  which  comes  from  having  un¬ 
dergone  many  weary  hours  of  listening 
can  give  you  the  knack  of  getting  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  a  witness’s  story 
without  the  domestic  and  genealogical 
details  with  which  he— and  especially 
she— desires  to  garnish  it. 

I  remember  soon  after  I  took  my  seat 
on  the  bench  having  an  amusing  dia¬ 
logue  with  a  collier.  He  had  been 


sued  for  twelve  shillings  for  three 
weeks’  rent.  One  week  he  admitted, 
and  the  week  in  lieu  of  notice,  which 
leads  to  more  friction  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  than  any  other  Incident 
in  their  contract,  was  duly  wrangled 
over  and  decided  upon.  Then  came  the 
third  week,  and  the  collier  proudly 
handed  in  four  years’  rent  books  to 
show  nothing  else  was  owing.  The 
landlord’s  agent  pointed  out  that  two 
years  back  a  week’s  rent  was  missing, 
and  sure  enough  in  the  rent  book  was 
the  usual  cross  instead  of  a  four,  show¬ 
ing  that  no  rent  had  been  paid  for  that 
week. 

“How  did  that  week  come  to  be 
missed?”  I  asked  the  collier. 

“I’ll  never  pay  that  week,”  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  stubbornly.  "Not 
laikely.” 

“But,”  I  said,  “I’m  afraid  you’ll  have 
to.  You  see  you  admit  It’s  owing.” 

“Well,  I’ll  Just  tell  yer  ’ow  It  was. 
You  see  we  wor  ’avlng  rabbit  for  sup¬ 
per,  an’  my  wife - ” 

He  looked  as  if  he  were  settling  down 
for  a  long  yam,  so  I  interposed:  “Never 
mind  about  the  rabbit,  tell  me  about 
the  rent.” 

“I’m  telling  yer.  Yer  see  we  wor 
’aving  rabbit  for  supper,  an’  my  wife 
’ad  got  a  noo  kettle,  an’  we  don’t  ’avo 
rabbit  every - ” 

“Oh,  come,  come,”  I  said  impatiently, 
“Just  tell  me  about  the  rent.” 

He  looked  at  me  rather  contemptu¬ 
ously,  and  began  again  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

“I’m  telling  yer,  if  yer’ll  only  listen. 
We  wor’  ’avlng  rabbit  for  supper,  an’ 
my  wife  ’ad  got  a  noo  kettle,  an’  w» 
don’t  ’av  rabbit  every  neet  for  supp«, 
an’  my  wife  ’ad  Just  put  the  kettle,  the 
noo  kettle - ” 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  the  kettle,  ds 
please  get  to  the  rent,”  I  said,  and  was 
Immediately  sorry  I  had  spoken. 

“I’m  getting  to  it,  ain’t  I?”  he  asked, 
rather  angrily.  “We  wor  ’avlng  rabbit 
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for  supper”— I  groaned  inwardly  and 
resolved  to  sit  it  out  without  another 
word— ‘‘an’  my  wife  ’ad  got  a  noo  ket¬ 
tle,  an’  we  don’t  ’ave  rabbit  every  neet 
for  supper,  an’  my  wife  ’ad  Just  put 
the  kettle— the  noo  kettle  with  the  rab¬ 
bit— on  to  fire,  when  down  coom 
cbimley  an’  aw  into  middle  o’  room. 
Was  1  going  to  pay  rent  for  that  week? 
Not  laikely!” 

It  turned  out  that  1  was  wholly  in 
the  wrong,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  rabbit  was  a  kind  of  equitable  plea 
in  defence  to  the  action  for  rent  When 
I  am  tempted  now  to  burst  in  too  soon 
upon  an  irrelevant  story,  I  think  of  the 
rabbit  and  am  patient.  Of  course  all 
rabbit  stories  are  not  even  equitable  de¬ 
fences,  but  the  diagnosis  of  what  is 
purely  domestic  and  dilatory  and  of 
what  Is  apparently  anecdotal,  but  in 
really  relevant  gives  a  distinct  charm 
to  one’s  daily  work. 

Oiie  day  of  my  life  every  month  is 
given  up  to  the  trial  of  Yiddish  cases. 
The  Yiddisber  is  a  litigious  person,  and 
bis  best  friend  would  not  describe  him 
as  a  very  accurate  witness.  One  ought 
to  remember,  however,  that  he  has  not 
bad  generations  of  Justice  administered 
to  him,  that  be  is  a  child  and  beginner 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  that  the  idea  of 
a  Judge  listening  to  his  story  and  de¬ 
ciding  for  him  upon  the  evidence  is, 
in  some  cases  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  all  cases  from  hereditary 
Instinct  an  utterly  unfamiliar  thing. 
The  fact  too,  that  he  speaks  Yiddish,  or 
very  broken  English,  and  never  answers 
a  question  except  by  asking  another, 
always  gives  his  evidence  an  indirect 
flavor.  One  strong  point  about  a  Yid¬ 
disber  is  bis  family  affection,  and  he 
swears  in  tribes,  so  to  speak.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  in  a  family  dispute  will  too  often' 
swear  anything  against  his  brother, 
and  is  often  wickedly  reckless  in  his 
sworn  aspersions.  A  Yiddisber,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  swear  anything  for  his 
brother,  and  most  Yiddish  evidence 


could  be  discounted  by  an  accurate 
percentage  according  to  the  exact  rela¬ 
tionship  by  blood  or  marriage  of  the 
witness  to  the  Plaintiff  or  Defendant. 

It  is  needless  to  say  a  foreign-speak¬ 
ing  race  such  as  this  gives  one  some 
anxiety  and  trouble  in  a  small-debt 
court.  One  of  my  earliest  Yiddish  ex¬ 
periences  was  a  case  in  which  two  Yid- 
disbers  each  brought  his  own  inter¬ 
preter.  A  small  scrap  of  paper  cropped 
up  in  the  case  with  some  Hebrew  writ¬ 
ing  on  it  One  interpreter  swore  it 
was  a  receipt  the  other  that  it  was  an 
order  for  a  new  pair  of  boots.  With¬ 
out  knowing  anything  of  Hebrew,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  those  divergent  read¬ 
ings  were  improbable.  The  case  was 
adjourned.  I  applied  to  some  of  my 
friends  on  that  excellent  body,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Board  of  Guardians,  a  respectable 
interpreter  was  obtained,  and  the  He¬ 
brew  document  properly  translated. 
We  have  now  an  official  Interpreter  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Court,  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  congratulate  the  Yiddish  com¬ 
munity  on  a  distinct  improvement  In 
their  education  in  the  proper  use  of 
English  law  courts. 

That  some  of  them  have  the  very 
vaguest  notions  of  the  principles  on 
which  we  administer  Justice  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  story  which 
happened  some  years  ago.  A  little 
flashy  Yiddish  Jeweller,  who  spoke  very 
bad  English,  bad  taken  out  a  Judgment 
summons  against  an  oid  man  who  ap¬ 
peared  broken  down  In  health  and 
pocket.  I  asked  the  little  man  for 
evidence  of  means  which  would  Justify 
me  in  committing  the  debtor  to  prison. 

“Veil,”  he  says,  “I  vlll  tell  you.  He 
ish  in  a  very  larsh  vay  of  pizness  in¬ 
deed.  He  has  zree  daughters  vorking 
for  him  and  severai  hands  as  veli,  and 
zare  is  a  great  deal  of  monish  coming 
into  ze  house.” 

The  old  man  told  a  sad  story  of  ill- 
health,  loss  of  business,  and  said  that 
bis  daughters  had  to  keep  him.  It 
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turned  out  that  there  was  a  Yiddish 
gentleman  in  Court,  Mr.  X.,  who  knew 
bim,  and  Mr.  X.  corroborated  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  story  in  every  particular.  He 
had  bad  a  good  business,  but  was  now 
being  kept  by  his  daughters,  having 
broken  down  in  health. 

I  turned  to  the  little  Jeweller  and 
said:  “You  have  made  a  mistake  here.” 

“It  isb  no  misbtake  at  all,”  he  cried 
excitedly.  “Mr.  X.  Ish  a  very  bad 
man.  He  and  the  Defendant  are  both 
cap-makers,  and  are  vot  you  call  in 
English  a  long  firm.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  X.— a 
most  respectable  tradesman— and  he 
called  out:  “My  Lorts,  may  I  speak?” 
Without  waiting  for  leave,  he  continued 
very  solemnly:  “My  Lorts,  I  have  sworn 
by  Jehovah  that  every  vord  I  say  ish 
true,  but  I  vill  go  furder  than  that.  I 
vill  put  down  ten  pounds  in  cash,  and 
it  may  be  taken  avay  from  me  if  vot 
I  say  ish  not  true.” 

The  offer  was  made  with  such  fervor 
and  sincerity  that  I  thought  it  best  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

Turning  to  the  little  man  I  asked: 
“Are  you  ready  to  put  down  ten  pounds 
that  what  you  say  is  true?” 

He  looked  blank  and  lost,  and,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head,  murmured  sadly,  “No,  It 
ish  too  motch.” 

I  pointed  out  to  him  how  his  attitude 
about  the  ten  pounds  went  to  confirm 
the  evidence  for  the  Defendant,  and 
seeing  his  case  slipping  away  from 
under  his  feet,  he  cried  out,  as  if  catch¬ 
ing  at  the  last  straw,  “My  Lorts,  thish 
ish  not  mine  own  case,  thish  ish  mine 
farder’s  case,  and  I  vill  put  down  ten 
pounds  of  mine  farder’s  monish  that 
vot  I  say  ish  true.” 

The  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
Defendant  was  not  committed.  But 
the  story  throws  light  on  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  ideas  that  some  Ylddishers  have 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 

And  now  we  have  finished  the  list  of 
cases,  but  there  are  a  few  stragglers 


left  in  Court.  Some  of  them  have  been 
in  the  wrong  Court,  or  come  on  the 
wrong  day;  some  have  applications  to 
make,  or  advice  to  ask.  I  always  make 
a  point  now  of  finding  out  what  these 
folk  want  before  leaving  the  bench.  I 
remember  in  my  early  days  a  man  com¬ 
ing  before  me  the  first  thing  one  morn¬ 
ing,  and  saying  he  bad  sat  in  my  Court 
until  the  end  of  yesterday’s  proceed¬ 
ings. 

“Why  didn’t  you  come  up  at  the  end 
of  the  day,”  I  asked,  “and  make  your 
application  then?” 

“I  was  coming,”  he  replied,  “but  at 
the  end  of  last  case  you  was  off  your 
chair  an’  bolted  through  yon  door  like  a 
rabbit.”  I  think  his  description  was 
exaggerated,  but  I  rise  in  a  more  lei¬ 
surely  way  nowadays,  though  I  am 
still  glad  when  the  day’s  work  Is  over. 

I  do  not  know  that  what  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  will  convey  any  clear  Idea  of  the 
day  of  my  life  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  portray.  I  know  it  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  very  dull  gray  life,  but  it  has 
its  brighter  moments  in  the  possibilities 
of  usefulness  to  others.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  black-letter  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  big  urban  County  Court  ought 
not  to  be  worked  by  a  parish  priest 
rather  than  by  a  lawyer.  I  know  that  it 
wants  a  patience,  a  sympathy,  and  a 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature 
that  we  find  in  those  rare  characters 
who  give  up  the  good  things  in  this 
world  for  the  sake  of  working  for 
others.  I  am  very  conscious  of  my 
own  imperfections;  but  I  was  once 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  criticism 
passed  upon  me  which  I  accidentally 
overheard,  and  which  I  am  conceited 
enough  to  repeat.  I  was  going  away 
from  the  Court,  and  passed  two  men 
walking  slowly  away.  I  had  decided 
against  them,  and  they  were  discussing 
why  I  had  done  so. 

“Well,  ’ow  on  earth  'e  could  do  it  I 
don’t  see,  do  you.  Bill?” 

“  ’B’s  a  fool.” 
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“Yes,  ’e’s  a  fool,  a - fool,  but  ’e 

did  ’is  best.” 

“Ay.  I  think  'e  did  ’is  best.’’ 

After  aii,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
or  indeed  from  any  source,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  conversation  was 
very  gratifying.  I  have  often  thought 

Th«  OoniliUl  llMPUlM. 


that  one  might  rest  beneath  an  un- 
kinder  epitaph  than  this; 

HE  WAS 

A - FOOL, 

BUT 

HE  DID  HIS  BEST. 

Edward  A.  Parrp. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AS  A  POPULAR  POET. 


When  the  future  historian  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era  draws  to  the  end  of  his  task, 
and  begins  to  sum  up  the  intellectual 
forces  that  marked  its  close,  one  won¬ 
ders  whetner  he  will  attach  any  sig¬ 
nificance,  as  an  indication  of  a  certain 
trend  in  popular  thought  and  feeling 
during  its  last  decade,  to  the  gradual 
but  steady  emergence  of  the  poetry  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  bare  truth  to 
say  that  when  Arnold  died  in  1888  his 
poetry,  in  any  popular  sense,  was  ab¬ 
solutely  unknown.  To-day,  Judging 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
drawn  upon  for  quotation,  the  number 
and  variety  of  editions  of  it  in  vogue, 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  democra¬ 
tized  and  is  retailed  by  the  hundred 
thousand  at  a  penny,  Arnold  would 
seem  to  haveachievedthe  modern  apoth¬ 
eosis  and  become  popular.  This  be¬ 
lated  recognition  of  a  poet  whose  most 
characteristic  work  has  been  before  the 
world  for  fifty  years  is  curious  as  well 
as  significant,  and  renders  it  worth 
while  to  lo<rf£  a  little  closely  into  his 
achievement  under  the  new  light  thus 
thrown  upon  it,  if  only  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  revising,  modifying,  or  confirm¬ 
ing  prepossessions  born  of  long  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Arnold’s  most  fer¬ 
vent  admirers  would  have  smiled  in¬ 
credulously,  if  they  had  not  been 
shocked,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  pop¬ 
ularity  for  one  who  was  before  all 
things  the  poet  of  culture,  and  there¬ 


fore  destined  to  appeal  only  to  the  au¬ 
dience  “fit  though  few.”  Nevertheless, 
as  the  sequel  showed,  Arnold  himself 
had  a  prevision  of  what  has  happened, 
and  even  went  the  length  of  assigning 
the  prospective  contributing  cause. 
Still  further,  he  foreshadowed  with  re¬ 
markable  accuracy  the  place  he  was  to 
occupy  in  the  order  of  Victorian  poets. 
As  far  back  as  1869  we  find  him  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  mother: 

My  poems  represent  on  the  whole  the 
main  movement  of  mind  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  thus  they  will 
probably  have  their  day  as  people  be¬ 
come  conscious  to  themselves  of  what 
that  movement  of  mind  is,  and  interest¬ 
ed  In  the  literary  productions  which  re- 
fiect  it.  It  might  fairly  be  urged  that 
I  have  less  poetical  sentiment  than 
Tennyson,  and  less  intellectual  vigor 
and  abundance  than  Browning;  yet  be¬ 
cause  I  have  perhaps  more  of  a  fusion 
of  the  two  than  either  of  them,  and 
have  more  regularly  applied  that  fu¬ 
sion  to  the  main  line  of  modem  devel¬ 
opment,  I  am  likely  enough  to  have  my 
turn  as  they  have  had  theirs. 

The  clairvoyance  of  that  is  indisputa¬ 
ble;  but  even  more  remarkable,  in  our 
present  enquiry,  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  writer’s  self-detachment.  To 
those  who  know  him  in  his  entirety, 
Arnold  offers  two  distinct  personalities, 
differing  in  temperament,  diverse  in 
aim,  Inhabiting  separate  hemispheres 
of  thought,— Arnold  the  critic,  and  Ar- 
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oold  the  poet.  The  critic,  blithe  aud 
gay  and  debonnair;  the  poet,  “sober, 
steadfast  and  demure”:  the  one  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  of  certitude,  a  pun¬ 
gent  commentator  on  the  mundane 
panorama;  the  other  dweiling  in  the 
sober  twilight  of  doubt,  conscious  of 

— ^The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

Even  in  bis  familiar  letters,  while  the 
critic  is  much  in  evidence,  the  poet  is 
unmistakably  shy.  The  clue  to  this  re¬ 
serve,  one  conjectures,  lies  in  a  sensi¬ 
tive  nature,  conscious  of  Intellectual 
Isolation  and  unwilling  to  bring  Its 
deepest  thoughts  into  the  arena  of  fa¬ 
miliar  discussion.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  the  duality  of  bis  character  re¬ 
mains  something  of  a  psychological 
puzzle. 

Looking  at  Arnold’s  total  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  poet  one  is  inclined  to  echo 
the  words  Charles  Dickens  applied  to 
Gray,  and  say  that  no  poet  has  “come 
down  to  posterity  with  so  thin  a  vol¬ 
ume  under  his  arm.”  Some  of  his  best 
and  most  characteristic  work  was  writ¬ 
ten  between  1849  and  1853:  a  silence 
of  fourteen  years  followed  upon  the 
volume  bearing  the  latter  date;  and  by 
18C7  his  poetical  career  was  practically 
closed.  This  apparently  premature  ex¬ 
haustion  of  fertility  has  been  ascribed 
to  poverty  of  soil.  There  is  truth  in 
the  ascription,  but  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  Arnold  allowed  his 
allotment  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  He 
found  the  field  of  criticism  more  allur¬ 
ing  and,  in  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a 
pecuniary  sense,  more  profitable.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  was  all 
bis  life  a  public  ofilcial,  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  muse  with  success  demanded 
unbroken  leisure  and  continuous 
thought,  or,  in  the  alternative,  a  knock¬ 
ing  of  himself  to  pieces  against  the  in¬ 
exorable  limits  of  time  and  opportu¬ 
nity.  Pegasus  between  the  shafts  of  a 


hackney  chariot  would  find  bis  area 
somewhat  circumscribed. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Arnold’s 
work,  on  a  superficial  survey,  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  it  affords  of  bis  intellectual  an¬ 
cestry.  His  was  a  complex  culture, 
but  there  were  three  main  strands  in 
it,  each  separately  traceable  in  his  po¬ 
etry,  the  great  Greek  writers,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Goethe, — this  without  im¬ 
pairment  to  his  originality,  for  he 
worked  by  way  of  assimilation  and  re¬ 
production,  and  every  line  he  wrote 
has  the  impress  of  individuality.  By 
intellectual  aflSnity  Arnold  was  Greek 
to  the  core.  He  had  drunk  deep  at 

- the  dragon-warder’d  fountains 

Where  the  springs  of  Knowledge  are. 

There  are  poems  of  bis  where  the 
spirits  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity, 
—of  Homer  and  Sophocles  in  particular 
—seem  to  move  across  the  page.  In 
Balder  Dead  the  infiuence  of  Homer  is 
obvious.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
simile. 

And  as  a  spray  of  honeysuckle  fiowers 
Brushes  across  a  tired  traveller’s  face 
Who  shuffles  through  the  deep  dew- 
molsten’d  dust. 

On  a  May  evening.  In  the  darken’d 
lanes. 

And  starts  him,  that  he  thinks  a  ghost 
went  by— 

So  Hoder  brushed  by  Hermod’s  side. 
Or  this  passage,  in  Homer’s  larger 


Bethink  ye  Gods,  Is  there  no  other  way? 

Speak,  were  not  this  a  way,  the  way 
for  Gods? 

If  I,  if  Odin,  clad  in  radiant  arms. 

Mounted  on  Slelpner,  with  the  warrior 
Thor 

Drawn  in  bis  car  beside  me,  and  my 
sons. 

All  the  strong  brood  of  Heaven,  to 
swell  my  train. 

Should  make  irruption  into  Hela’s 
realm. 
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And  set  the  fields  of  gloom  ablaze  with 
light, 

And  bring  in  triumph  Balder  back  to 
Heaven? 

Again,  in  matters  of  technique  Arnold 
is  all  for  Greek  tradition.  Flexibility, 
clearness,  precision,  along  with  sim¬ 
plicity  of  utterance,  dignity  of  presen¬ 
tation,  and  perfection  of  form,  wrought 
into  harmonious  poise  in  obedience  to 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  all  Greek 
craftsmanship.  Nothing  in  crcess,— this 
was  what  he  strove  to  achieve,  and  by 
example  and  precept  to  Instil,  But  it 
is  in  the  spirit  of  his  poetry,  more  than 
in  its  outward  form,  that  the  ascend- 
dency  of  the  Greeks  as  a  formative  in- 
fiuence  will  be  found  to  be  paramount. 

Reticence  and  self-restraint,  with 
their  respective  correlatives,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  unessential  and  avoidance 
of  rapture,  were  with  Arnold  matters 
of  temperament  rather  than  of  disci¬ 
pline.  It  is  his  sense  of  the  irony  of 
life,  his  brooding  sadness  over  man’s 
inscrutable  destiny,  the  serene  conti¬ 
nence  of  soul  with  which  his  characters 
confront  the  decrees  of  Fate,  and  go 
down  to  death  with  no  thought  of  after¬ 
compensation,  that  reveal  the  source  of 
his  inspiration.  Empedocles  on  Etna 
portrays  the  nemesis  that  dogs  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  human  self-exaltation,  personi¬ 
fied  in  a  regal  and  dominating  nature, 
conscious  of  intellectual  supremacy,  and 
paying  In  charlatanry  the  price  of  per¬ 
sonal  primacy,  doomed  to  realize  that  it 
has  lost  the  future,  and  to  suffer  all  the 
pangs  of  self-accusation.  Sohrab  and 
Rustum  is  the  story  of  the  Involuntary 
death  of  a  son  at  the  hands  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  is  tremulous  with  the  pathos 
of  inexpiable  sorrow;  Mycerinvs,  of  a 
proud,  austerely-uprlght,  strenuously- 
Just  soul,  setting  Itself  in  scorn  against 
the  unjust  decree  of  the  gods;  The  Sick 
King  of  Bokhara,  of  the  Impotence  of 
power  and  futility  of  pity  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  human  misery,  of 
mercy  frustrated  by  the  wrong-doer’s 


own  instinct  for  justice;  Balder  Dead, 
of  a  blameless  and  valiant  warrior  done 
to  death  by  craft,  and  of  the  impotence 
of  even  super-human  power  and  prowess 
against  Fate,  blind,  malignant,  implac¬ 
able. 

Again,  in  his  celebrated  preface  to 
the  poems  of  1851,  Arnold  reduces  the 
primal  law  of  poetical  composition  to 
the  formula:  “All  depends  upon  the 
subject,  choose  a  fitting  action,  pene¬ 
trate  yourself  with  the  feeling  of  its  sit¬ 
uation;  this  done,  everything  else  will 
follow.’’  This,  it  is  obvious  must  be 
taken  rather  as  an  attempt  to  body 
forth  the  shaping  spirit  of  Greek  trag¬ 
edy  than  as  a  nostrum  for  practical 
application.  As  a  test,  it  Is  entirely  in¬ 
applicable  to  at  least  three-fourths  of 
English  poetry,  not  excluding  Arnold’s 
own,  though  Sohrab  and  Rustum  (which, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  immediately  followed 
the  preface  of  1851)  is  a  shining  proof 
of  Its  eflJcacy. 

Further,  Arnold’s  Greek  proclivities 
can  be  seen  in  the  strictures  he  felt 
called  upon  to  make  on  certain  innate 
characteristics  or  tendencies  of  English 
poetry.  The  sense  of  proportion  (the 
nice  correlation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole  and  elimination  of  any  prepon¬ 
derating  element)  which  with  the 
Greeks  was  instinctive,  was  a  sense 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  English  po¬ 
etry.  There,  everything  was  subordi¬ 
nated  to  expression.  Whole  poems 
seemed  to  be  written  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  word,  or  to  work  in  purple 
patches,  or  to  express  “distilled 
thoughts  In  distilled  words.’’  Two 
great  offenders  in  respect  of  expression 
were  Shakespeare  and  Keats.  The 
wanton  exuberance  of  the  one  and 
the  witchery  of  phrase  of  the  other 
Arnold  held  to  be  of  evil  Infiu- 
ence.  The  nascent  poet  who  came 
under  their  spell  was  seized  by 
the  spirit  of  emulation,  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  less  attractive  but  not  less 
essential  details  of  his  craft,  and  be- 
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came  a  mere  artificer  iu  words.  Tbe 
moral  of  Arnold’s  homily  was  that  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  would  be  the  better  for  an 
Infusion  of  Greek  method  and  practice. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  what  that 
poetry  became  under  tbe  cultivation  of 
Tennyson,  and  still  more  of  his  imita¬ 
tors,— a  garden  of  luscious  delights 
that  “cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite,” 
a  “Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,”  where 
“nothing  is  described  as  it  is,  and 
everything  has  about  it  an  atmosphere 
of  something  else”— it  must  be  conced¬ 
ed  that  tbe  moral  had  point. 

At  the  same  time,  Arnold’s  strictures 
as  a  critic  reveal  certain  of  his  limita¬ 
tions  as  a  poet.  A  man’s  art,  it  is 
said,  is  conditioned  by  his  nature.  Ar¬ 
nold  would  have  qualified  the  postulate 
by  insisting  that  an  artist’s  nature 
must  be  disciplined  to  the  requirements 
of  bis  art,  a  qualification  which,  ap¬ 
plied  to  poetry,  would  in  bis  case  have 
carried  an  implicit  reference  to  Greek 
architectonics.  To  him  tbe  master¬ 
pieces  of  Greek  literature  were  the 
touchstone  of  literary  perfection.  Tried 
by  this  standard,  what  he  called 
Keats’s  “over-richness  of  expression” 
was  mere  alloy,  an  excrescence,  not  tbe 
natural  outcome  of  the  artist’s  Joy  in 
material  for  material’s  sake,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  sensuous  temperament 
which  found  in  language  a  plastic  me¬ 
dium  capable  of  being  moulded  into 
something  beautiful  for  its  own  sake. 
But  Arnold  conceded  nothing  to  tem¬ 
perament,  and  was  antipathetic  to  the 
sensuous  in  any  form.  In  contact  with 
the  sensuous  element  in  literature,  tbe 
Puritan  paste  in  bis  composition  under¬ 
went  fermentation  and  set  up  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  straitness  of  mind.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  so  much  of  his 
own  verse  iacks  the  famiiiar  elements 
of  warmth  and  color.  Similarly  with 
regard  to  Shakespeare;  it  is  conceiva¬ 
ble  that  Shakespeare  might  have  been 
the  better  for  the  discipline  implied  in 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  Greek 
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predecessors.  A  better  artist  he  might 
have  been  perhaps,  but  hardly  a  better 
poet.  For  the  charm  of  Shakespeare 
is  his  naturalness.  There  is  about  bis 
work  something  of  the  unrestricted  lux¬ 
uriance  of  Nature.  To  Arnold  this  sug¬ 
gested  the  pruning-knife  and  a  lopping- 
off  of  tbe  overgrowth.  But  there  is  a 
beauty  of  quality  as  well  as  a  beauty 
of  perfection;  and  in  Shakespeare’s 
case  perfection  of  technique  must  have 
involved  some  impairment  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  quality.  Rigidity  of  form  may 
be  inimical  to  spontaneity,  and  con¬ 
formity  to  type  does  not  always  consist 
with  freedom  of  spirit.  Arnold’s  atti¬ 
tude  is  very  much  that  of  a  man  who* 
in  presence  of  a  Gothic  minster  com¬ 
plains  that  it  docs  not  conform  to  the- 
architectural  simplicity  of  a  Greek, 
temple.  i 

There  was,  in  truth,  something  of  su¬ 
perstition  in  the  virtue  ascribed  by  Ar¬ 
nold  to  tbe  masterpieces  of  Greek  liter¬ 
ature,  in  bis  fond  belief  in  their  im¬ 
peccable  sufficiency;  and  it  accord¬ 
ed  with  the  irony  of  things,  of  which 
tbe  Greeks  had  so  keen  a  sense,  that 
such  superstition  should  carry  its  own 
nemesis.  Fw  it  beguiled  him  into  per¬ 
petrating  a  technical  experiment  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Greek  tragedy,  of  which  a 
sufficient  criticism  is  that  the  result 
was  tbe  doleful  and  frigid  Merope,  and 
that  this  incursion  into  an  alien  domain 
was  never  repeated. 

Of  Wordsworth’s  influence  the  signs 
are  as  clear  and  unmistakable  as  that 
of  the  Greeks.  As  in  Balder  Dead 
there  arc  passages  that  read  like  direct 
transcriptions  from  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  so  in  the  exotic  atmosphere  of 
Empedocles  on  Etna  we  find  passages 
that  in  manner,  in  method,  in  turn  of 
phrase,  even  in  tbe  very  complexion  of 
the  thought  reveal  their  identity  with 
Wordsworth.  Consider,  for  example, 
this,  especially  tbe  four  lines  in  italics: 

And  yet  what  days  were  those,  Par¬ 
menides! 
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When  we  were  young,  when  we  could 
number  friends 

In  all  the  Italian  cities  like  ourselves, 
When  with  elated  hearts  we  Joined 
your  train. 

Ye  Sun-born  Virgins!  on  the  road  of 
truth. 

Then  ire  could  still  en/oy,  tAen  neither 
thought 

Xor  outward  things  were  closed  and  dead 
to  us; 

But  we  received  the  shock  of  mighty 
thoughts 

On  simple  minds  with  a  pure  natural 

fov; 

And  if  the  sacred  load  oppressed  our 
Inraln, 

We  had  the  power  to  feel  the  pressure 
eased. 

The  brow  unbound,  the  thoughts  flow 
free  again 

In  the  delightful  commerce  of  the 
.  world. 

\ 

But  Hie  strength  of  Wordsworth’s  hold 
over  Arnold  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  ver¬ 
bal  parallels.  Arnold’s  Greek  affinities 
could  not  fall  of  response  to  the  aus¬ 
tere  simplicity  of  method,  the  high  seri¬ 
ousness,  the  “profound  application  of 
ideas  to  life’’  of  Wordsworth.  But  the 
affinity  went  deeper.  Arnold  was,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  the  inheritor  of  the 
Wwdsworthian  tradition.  He  had 
spoken  with  the  master  face  to  face. 
The  hills,  the  valleys,  the  streams  to 
which  Wordsworth  lent  a  voice,  and 
amid  which  his  spirit  still  lingers,  were 
vocal  for  Arnold  as  for  few.  Resigna¬ 
tion,  the  most  intimately  personal  of 
all  his  poems,  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  W’ordsworth,  and  its  local  color 
might  be  "Wordsworth’s  own.  Nor  is 
It  to  be  forgotten  that  a  generation  af¬ 
ter  Wordsworth’s  death  Arnold  per¬ 
formed  an  act  of  true  discipleshlp  by 
disinterring  the  Immortal  part  of  the 
master’s  work  from  the  debris  in  which 
it  was  buried,  and  making  it 

A  Joy  in  wildest  commonalty  spread.' 

1  “PoemB  of  Wordsworth.”  Chosen  and 
edited  by  Matthew  Arnold.  London,  1879. 


Moreover,  Arnold  approves  himself  a 
Wordsworthian  in  the  truest  sense  in 
virtue  of  his  recognition  of  that  intimate 
relationship  between  man  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  and  of  that  soothing  and 
elevating  influence  on  the  human  spirit 
of  communion  with  Nature,  which  are 
at  the  root  of  -Wordsworth’s  abiding 
power  as  a  poet.  For  it  Is  these,  and 
his  penetrating  insight  into  the  primal 
elements  of  human  character,  his  pres¬ 
entation  of  “men  as  they  are  men  with¬ 
in  themselves,’’  uncumbered  with  the 
trappings  of  conventionalism,  his  real¬ 
ization  of  a  world  outside  civilization 
where  life  is  lived  in  contact  with  pri¬ 
meval  things,  and  where  the  healing 
power  of  Nature  operates  to  allay 

- 'The  fretful  stir 

Unprofltable,  and  the  fever  of  the 
world, 

that  to-day  make  Wordsworth’s  place 
among  i>oets  a  place  apart,  and  his 
poetry  as  the  “shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land’’  to  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men. 

Ah,  since  dark  days  still  bring  to  light 
Man’s  prudence  and  man’s  flery  might. 
Time  may  restore  us  In  his  course 
Goethe’s  sage  mind  and  Byron’s  force; 
But  where  will  Europe’s  latter  hour 
Again  And  Wordsworth’s  healing 
power? 

This  w’as  the  source  of  Wordsworth’s 
appeal  to  Arnold.  For  the  Words¬ 
worth  of  the  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality  he  cared  little;  transcen¬ 
dentalism  was  not  in  Arnold’s  way.  The 
interval  of  flfty  years  which  separated 
the  two  poets  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
divergences  In  their  interpretations  of 
Nature,  and  their  views  as  to  man’s  re¬ 
lation  to  her.  To  conceive  Nature,— 
that  is,  the  whole  world  of  natural 
phenomena  external  to  man,  “howe’er 
removed  from  sense  and  observation’’— 
as  self-subsisting,  and  endowed  with 
an  indwelling  intelligence  and  human 
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emotions;  to  conceive  that  between  Na¬ 
ture,  so  defined,  and  man,  there  existed 
a  pre-arranged  harmony,  a  spousal 
union,  in  which  the  part  assigned  to 
man,  as  a  condition  precedent,  was  one 
of  simple  receptivity,  Nature  doing  the 
rest,  was  hardly  possible  to  one  with 
the  Iron  of  modern  science  in  his  veins. 

Wordsworth’s  eyes  avert  their  ken 
From  half  of  human  fate. 

They  had  no  vision  for  Nature’s  seamy 
side,  for  her  indifference  to  human  life 
and  fate,  her  remorseless  force,  her 
frequent  cruelty.  They  were  blind 
to  the  real  significance  of  the  incident 
of  The  Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterfly, 
which  Wordsworth  did  not,  or  would 
not,  see  was  typical  of  that  struggle  for 
existence  which,  with  ruthless  exacti¬ 
tude,  divides  the  animal  creation  into 
two  types,  the  devourers  and  the  de¬ 
voured.  This  side  of  Nature  is  fully 
recognized,  though  rarely  obtruded,  by 
Arnold,  and  is  the  explanation  of  that 
spice  of  discrimination  with  which  bis 
addresses  to  her  are  flavored.  To  him 
Nature  was  not  always,  nor  entirely, 
the  beneficent  presence  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  imagination.  He  bad  bis  res¬ 
ervations  with  regard  to  her.  He  was 
subdued  by  the  thought  of  her  tireless 
persistence,  her  large  indifference,  her 
baffling  inscrutability.  Of  her  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  human  lot,  her 
Immense  impassivity,  his  illustra¬ 
tion  is  pointedly  effective.  Words¬ 
worth,  her  great  high  priest,  who 
for  two  generations  had  offered 
incense  daily  at  her  shrine,  dies. 
What  then? 

Bydal  and  Fairfield  are  there; 

The  Plllsr  still  broods  o’er  the  fields 
Which  border  Bnnerdale  Lake, 

And  Egremont  sleeps  by  the  sea. 

The  gleam  of  the  Evening  Star 
Twinkles  on  Grasmere  no  more. 

But  min’d  and  solemn  and  gray 
The  sbeepfold  of  Michael  survives; 

And,  far  to  the  south,  the  heath 
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Still  blows  in  the  Quantock  coombs. 
By  the  favorite  waters  of  Ruth. 


So  it  is,  so  it  will  be  for  aye. 

Nature  is  fresh  as  of  old. 

Is  lovely;  a  mortal  Is  dead. 

Compare  this  with  Wordsworth’s  son¬ 
net  On  the  Departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  Naples,  or  that  On  the  Expected 
Death  of  Mr.  Fox,  where  Nature  is  made 
to  identify  herself  with  the  poet’s  mood 
of  sadness;  and  the  distance  that  sep¬ 
arates  the  younger  and  the  elder  inter¬ 
preter  is  at  once  realized. 

The  disparity  is  further  accentuated 
in  ’•“latlon  to  Nature’s  attribute  of  in¬ 
scrutability.  It  is  significant  of  the 
changed  aspect  of  thought  since  Words¬ 
worth’s  day  that  the  notion  of  surren¬ 
dering  one’s  mind  to  external  influ¬ 
ences,  remote  and  mysterious  in  their 
operation,  of  being  content  to  feel 
rather  than  perceive,  to  enjoy  rather 
than  know,  savors  of  simplicity  to  a 
generation  which  has  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Passiveness,  wise  or  unwise,  is  out  of 
fashion  now.  We  are  possessed  by  a 
questioning  spirit;  we  clamor  for  proof 
and  confront  the  unintelligible  with 
what  and  how.  Wordsworth’s  com¬ 
munion  with  Nature  was  undisturbed 
by  any  such  “suggestions  to  disquiet¬ 
ude.’’  But  Arnold,  with  the  Zeitgeist 
ever  at  his  elbow,  was  impelled  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  credentials  which  Words¬ 
worth  took  on  trust.  The  effect  is  seen 
in  the  chastened  tone  of  his  interpella¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  Wordsworth’s 
impassioned  invocation;  and  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  man’s  littleness  confront¬ 
ed  with  Nature’s  vast  Inscrutlblllty. 

Ye  know  not  yourselves;  and  your 
bards— 

The  clearest,  the  best,  who  have  read  • 
Most  in  themselves— have  beheld 
Less  than  they  left  unreveal’d. 

Yourselves  and  your  fellows  ye  know 
not;  and  me, 
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The  matelesB,  the  one,  will  ye  know? 
Will  ye  scan  me,  and  read  me,  and  tell 
Of  the  thoughts  that  ferment  in  my 
breast. 

My  longing,  my  sadness,  my  joy? 


Race  after  race,  man  after  man. 

Have  thought  that  my  secret  was 
.theirs. 

Have  dream’d  that  I  lived  but  for  them. 
That  they  were  my  glory  and  joy. 
—They  are  dust,  they  are  changed, 
they  are  gone! 

1.  remain. 

I 

I 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  Wordsworth, 
yet  even  so  it  serves  to  establish  Ar¬ 
nold’s  Identification  with  him  in  one 
important  particular,  the  belief  in  a  liv¬ 
ing  principle  in  Nature.  In  the  same 
poem  Arnold  scrutinizes,  and,  in  a 
burst  of  lyrical  fervor  rare  with  him, 
rejects  the  counter-hypothesis  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  that  Nature  is  in  man  and  has 
no  separate  existence,  that 

- we  receive  but  what  we  give. 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live. 

Arnold  lacks  the  intense  perceptive 
power  of  Wordsworth  in  contact  with 
the  outward  aspects  of  Nature.  That 
mood  of  rapt  absorption  in  which 
Wordsworth’s  imagination  becomes 
fused  to  a  write  beat  of  concentration, 
and  all  things  visible  and  audible,  save 
one,  pass  from  out  his  ken,  was  beyond 
the  range  of  Arnold’s  temperament 
Neither  was  be  susceptible  of  being 
kindled  into  super-lachrymose  emotion 
by  the  sight  of  “the  meanest  fiower 
that  blows,’’  nor  capable  of  discerning 
the  spiritual  significance  that  lay  in  the 
lesser  celandine.  Nevertheless,  Arnold 
was  a  true  lover  of  Nature,  of  Nature 
in  her  modesty,  as  seen  under  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sky.  His  transcriptions  have  a 
charm  all  their  own,  due  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  truth  and  simplicity  of  present¬ 
ment  with  grace  and  delicacy  of  finish. 
He  has  no  claim  to  Tennyson’s  magical 
felicity  of  words,  wealth  of  detail,  and 


glow  of  color.  On  the  other  hand,  un¬ 
like  that  master-limner  (who,  for  the 
most  part,  sees  in  Nature  a  fair  inani¬ 
mate  presence  and  no  more),  Arnold 
never  sits  down  of  set  purpose  to  limn 
a  landscape,  or  otherwise  transcribe  her 
outward  aspects.  Even  in  Thyrsis  and 
The  Scholar  Qip*v,  where  the  sense  of 
locality  suffuses  the  entire  poem,  it  is 
yet  in  strict  subordination  to  the  hu¬ 
man  element.  In  all  bis  greater  ef¬ 
forts,  Nature,  however  prominent,  is 
merely  the  background  to  human  events 
or  human  passions: 

Yet  through  the  hum  of  torrent  lone. 
And  brooding  mountain-bee. 

There  sobs  I  know  not  what  ground- 
tone 

Of  human  agony. 

A  classical  instance  in  point  is  afforded 
by  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  notable  also  for 
Arnold’s  power  of  turning  a  natural  de¬ 
scription  into  a  sedative  for  the  feel¬ 
ings.  At  the  supreme  moment  of  the 
tragedy  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
diverted,  and  the  otherwise  too  poig¬ 
nant  sense  of  human  pain  assuaged,  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  Ozus,  moving  in 
majestic  impassivity,  through  the 
“bush’d  Chorasmian  waste’’  to  its  home 
in  the  Aral  Sea.  For  purity  of  diction 
and  sustained  descriptive  power  the 
last  eighteen  lines  of  this  poem  would 
be  bard  to  parallel. 

The  study  of  Nature,  in  all  her  moods 
and  tenses,  has  proceeded  far  since 
Wordsworth’s  day.  After  his  own 
fashion  it  has  become  indeed  a  com¬ 
mon  item  of  the  journalist’s  equipment. 
The  microscopic  particularity  of  detail, 
the  detective  ingenuity  in  unearthing 
material  mlnutlee,  the  anxiety  to  ac¬ 
count  for  everything,  which  mark  these 
lucubrations,  prompt  the  question, 
whether  this  is  exactly  the  right  meth¬ 
od  to  arrive  at  the  truth  about  Nature, 
in  the  way  either  of  Interpretation  or 
description?  Wordsworth,  who  spoke  as 
one  having  authority  and  not  as  these 
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Bcribes,  held  that  “Nature  does  not  per¬ 
mit  an  inventoryi  to  he  made  of  her 
charms,”  and  anathematized  her  ana¬ 
lysts  as  those  who  “murder  to  dissect.” 
It  were  well  to  consider  whether  curi¬ 
osity  of  this  type  does  not  defeat  its 
own  end  hy  missing  the  universal  in  the 
search  after  the  particular.  In  spite 
of  all  this  elaborate  Inquisition  her  pro¬ 
cesses  yet  remain  Infinitely  mysterious, 
and  her  commonest  phenomena  a  per¬ 
petual  miracle.  And  so  long  as  this 
is  so,  so  long  as  mystery  and  wonder 
have  dominion  over  the  mind  of  man, 
the  poet  must  continue  to  occupy  a 
prerogative  place  among  her  interpre¬ 
ters.  On  this  ground  alone  Arnold  has 
a  security  of  tenure,  not  the  less  per¬ 
manent  in  that  his  interpretation  Is 
free  from  mysticism,  does  not  strain 
credulity,  and  offers  no  compromise 
with  fact. 

Arnold’s  superb  self-containment, 
never  once  at  fault,  wedded  to  his  In¬ 
stinct  for  criticism,  was  an  effectual 
bar  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  subservience.  But,  if  there 
were  any  man  whom  he  regarded  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  idolatry,  that  man  was 
Goethe.  No  infiuence  penetrated  so 
deeply  or  so  permanently  Into  his  mind. 
There  was,  indeed,  what  Goethe  would 
have  called  an  elective  afllnity  between 
the  twa  To  both  had  been  given,  in 
varying  degrees,  the  gift  of  many-sided¬ 
ness,— not  a  characteristic  of  either 
branch  of  the  Teutcmlc  race.  Both  laid 
stress  on  the  self-culture  that  makes 
for  self-possession,  for  lucidity,  for 
equipodse  of  mind.  Both  had  the 
Olympian  temperament,  Goethe  as  a 
kind  of  deml-god  serenely  detached 
from  sublunary  passions  and  events, 
Arnold  with  something  of  the  compo- 
snre,  the  bland  aloofness  of  a  famous 
consulting-physician.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  Goethe’s  Infiuence  on  Arnold 
Is  diflScult  to  define  with  precision.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  best  described  as  “a  way  of 
looking  at  things,”  the  power  of  get¬ 


ting  outside  oneself,  the  quality  in 
short,  of  intellectual  disinterestedness. 

- Goethe’s  course  few  sons  of  men 

May  think  to  emulate. 

( 

For  he  pursued  a  lonely  road. 

His  eye  on  Nature’s  plan; 

Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 
Nor  God  too  much  a  man. 

I 

The  identity  of  aim  expressed  by  the 
last  line  will  be  familiar  to  everyone 
acquainted  with  Arnold’s  theological 
lucubrations  of  a  later  date. 

Dissimilar,  even  divergent.  In  essen¬ 
tial  features,  these  three  formative  in- 
fiuenoes  have  one  point  of  resemblance, 
which  become  one  of  Arnold’s  marked 
characteristics.  The  majestic  placid¬ 
ity  of  the  Greek  masters,  the  medita¬ 
tive  stillness  of  Wordsworth,  and  the 
imperturbable  serenity  of  Goethe,— each 
is  a  constituent  of  that  atmosphere 
of  calm  of  which  one  becomes 
conscious  the  moment  one  crosses 
the  threshold  of  Arnold’s  poetry, 
a  calm  as  “The  huge  and 

thoughtful  night.”  Calm,  peace  of 
mind,  tranquility  of  spirit,  are  the  in¬ 
spirations  of  Arnold’s  lyrical  cry.  The 
fervor  of  his  aspiration  after  these 
is  the  measure  of  his  mental  disquiet, 
his  spiritual  unrest.  Physical  calm, 
the  calm  of  “mute  insensate  things," 
such  as  Nature  holds,  was  balm  to  his 
spirit.  So  sensitive  is  he  to  Its  ap¬ 
peal,  that  even  its  semblance  has  pow¬ 
er  over  him;  and  the  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  Brou,  with  Its  recumbent  ef¬ 
figies  of  the  pious  foundress  and  the 
husband  lost  to  her  in  early  youth,  be¬ 
comes  to  him  an  emblem  of  eternal 
peace,  begetting  a  sense  of  tranquillity 
that  finds  expression  In  lines  whose 
pensive  grace  and  grave  beauty  place 
them  almost  beyond  criticism. 

Arnold  is  no  elaborator  of  language 
like  Keats  and  Tennyson.  He  makes 
no  attempt  to  titillate  the  palate  of  the 
literary  epicure  with  the  unexpected 
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but  inevitable  word.  To  the  music  of 
words,  the  “golden  cadences”  of  poetry, 
he  is  manifestly  indifferent.  But  he  is 
a  master  of  phrase,  and  phrase  often 
of  peculiar  potency.  Take,  for  In¬ 
stance,  the  oftquoted. 

Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  It  whole. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  poetic  in 
the  phrase.  Yet  it  strikes  the  mind 
and  lodges  there;  and,  in  virtue  of  this 
quality  of  adhesiveness,  has  become 
part  of  the  current  coin  of  literary  al¬ 
lusion.  Its  effectiveness  lies  in  its  con¬ 
ciseness,  in  the  compression  of  a  com¬ 
plete  epitome  of  character  into  eight 
words.  Another  example  of  this  con¬ 
centrated  power  of  characterization  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sonnet  to  Shake¬ 
speare: 

Others  abide  our  question.  Thou  art 
free. 

We  ask  and  ask— Thou  smilest  and  art 
still. 

Ekjnally  concise  Is  his  characterization 
of  Byron  as  a  poetical  force: 


ness,  and  for  cumulative  force  that  Is 
not  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Charles  Lamb  objected  to 
Wordsworth’s  “Broad  open  eye  of  the 
solitary  sky,”  as  “too  terrible  for  art.” 
What  would  be  have  said  to  the  line 
just  quoted?  Or  to  this,  “Hungry  and 
barren  and  sharp  as  the  sea”?  Or  to 
the  terrible  realism  of, 

- the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world? 

Finally,  not  to  over-labor  the  point,  here 
is  an  example  of  Arnold’s  gift  of  com¬ 
pression,— the  more  notable  in  that  the 
tendency  of  English  poetry  Is  towards 
the  diffuse.  It  is  taken  from  Obermann 
Once  More,  and  refers  to  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  East  by  Rome: 

The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world. 

The  Roman  tempest  swell’d  and  swell’d. 
And  on  her  head  was  hurl’d. 

The  Bast  bow’d  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdain; 

She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 


He  taught  us  little;  but  our  soul 
Had  felt  him  like  the  thunder’s  roll. 

Could  the  most  compendious  criticism 
say  more?  Or  take  this,  on  another 
aspect  of  the  same  poet: 

- who  bore. 

With  haughty  scorn  which  mocked  the 
smart. 

Through  Europe  to  the  AiJtoIian  shore 
The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart. 

t 

'The  sarcastic  scorn  of  the  last  line 
gives  to  the  portrait  something  of  the 
acid-bitten  sharpness  of  an  etching. 

Arnold’s  poetry  abounds  in  strong 
lines  of  this  tjrpe.  Finest  of  all  is  the 
culminating  line  of  To  Marguerite: 

The  unplumb’d,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

For  sheer  expressiveness,  for  conclse- 


Blght  lines— two  verses— an  Iliad  in  an 
epigram! 

Quitting  these  external  features  for 
others  more  salient,  a  word  has  to  be 
said  about  a  quality  which  gives  Ar¬ 
nold’s  poetry  a  place  apart,  which  is,  in 
fact,  Its  dominating  characteristic,- its 
power  of  pathos.  Pathos  with  Arnold 
is  not  a  mere  occasional  note  vibrating 
fitfully  In  this  or  that  poem;  It  is  the 
ground-tone  of  all  his  work.  It  may 
be  occasionally  inspired  by  bis  subject, 
as  in  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  where  it  is 
calm,  majestic,  poignant;  but  for  the 
most  part  its  genesis  Is  apparently  un¬ 
conscious.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  something  Inherent,  something 
suffused  and  inseparable.  And  it  is 
unique  In  kind.  The  pathos  of  Words¬ 
worth,— to  make  but  one  comparison- 
is  mute  and  dry-eyed  (as  in  Michael), 
an  iron  pathos.  That  of  Arnold  is  suf- 
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fused  with  tenderness,  the  tenderness 
of  a  strong,  self-contained,  manly  na¬ 
ture,  a  tremulous  pathos.  An  Instance, 
—at  once  of  the  quality  of  it  and  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  command  over  it— is  afforded  by 
the  Forsaken  Merman.  The  bare  title 
of  the  poem  is  suggestive  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous,  of  a  manifestation,  let  us  say,  of 
chastened  jocundity.  But  the  sugges¬ 
tion  does  not  survive  beyond  the  first 
stanza.  Who  that  has  once  read  it 
can  forget  that  haunting  refrain,  “Come 
away  children,  call  no  more!”  Cavillers 
may  object  that  the  whole  poem  is  a 
glaring  instance  of  the  Pathetic  Fal- 
acy.  It  may  be;  but  what  logic  is 
proof  against  the  appeal  of  this? 

Children  dear,  were  we  long  alone? 
The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones 
moan; 

“Long  prayers,”  I  said,  "In  the  world 
they  say; 

Come!”  I  said;  and  we  rose  through 
the  surf  in  the  bay. 

We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy 
down 

Where  the  sea-stocks  bloom,  to  the 
white- wall'd  town; 

Through  the  narrow  paved  streets, 
where  all  was  still. 

To  the  little  gray  church  on  the  windy 
hill. 

From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of 
folk  at  their  prayers. 

But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blow¬ 
ing  airs. 

We  climb’d  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones 
worn  with  rains. 

And  we  gazed  op  the  aisle  through  the 
small  leaded  panes. 

She  sate  by  the  pillar;  we  saw  her 
clear: 

“Margaret,  hist!  come  quick,  we  are 
here! 

Dear  heart,”  I  said,  “we  are  long  alone; 
The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones 
moan.” 

But,  ah,  she  gave  me  never  a  look, 

For  her  eyes  were  seal’d  to  the  holy 
book! 

Loud  prays  the  priest;  shut  stands  the 
door. 

Come  away,  children,  call  no  more! 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more! 


Who  would  not  wish  to  have  written 
that?  The  same  perception  of  the 
“sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things”  is  to 
be  found  In  those  poems  in  a  lighter 
vein  which  commemorate  his  favorites, 
the  dachshounds  of  Gleist  and  Kaiser, 
and  the  canary.  Poor  Matthias.  The 
half-playful,  half-ironic  note  at  start¬ 
ing,  deepens  into  the  tremulous  as  “sadI 
compunctious  vlsltings”  assail  the  poet 
at  thought  of  the  Impassable  barrier 
that  shuts  him  off  from  complete  com¬ 
prehension  of,  and  sympathy  with  the 
poor  dumb  things;  recollections  of  their 
artless  devotion,  memories  of  unreturn¬ 
ing  days  when  little  hands,  now  cold 
and  still,  caressed  them,  rise  up  befmre 
him, 

- and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

“Poetry,”  said  Arnold,  in  a  much-dis¬ 
cussed  definition,  “is  at  bottom  a 
criticism  of  life.”  So  regarded,  the 
scope  and  character  of  his  own  contri¬ 
butions  are  sufliciently  Indicated  in  his 
own  words,  previously  quoted,  that  “It 
reflects  the  main  movement  of  mind  of 
its  period.”  The  poetry  of  Tennyson 
has  a  similar  claim,— similar  but  not 
quite  identical.  For  while  It  reflects 
with  accuracy  the  current  phase  of 
thought,  that  of  Arnold  is  rather  the 
mirror  of  his  own  mind.  Both  are 
given  to  introspection,  but  Arnold,  hav- 
Ingi  the  more  self-contained  nature, 
shows  greater  mental  independence. 
His  insight  into  the  tendency  of  things 
was  deeper;  and  he  was  rather  an  an¬ 
ticipator  of  the  general  trend  of 
thought  than,  like  Tennyson,  a  deline¬ 
ator  of  the  intellectual  mood  of  the 
hour.  As  a  consequence,  while  Tenny¬ 
son,  in  this  aspect,  is  enjoying  the 
tranquil  retirement  of  a  classic,  Arnold 
is  only  just  now  coming  into  his  own. 
They  had  one  point  of  contact;  each 
had  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  father.  But  while  Tennyson, 
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to  the  last,  retained  something  ot  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rectory  parlor,  and 
in  the  realm  of  speculation  remained 
very  much  of  a  fire-side  adventurer, 
Arnold  was  early  dominated  by  a  ques¬ 
tioning  spirit,— the  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  liberalizing  and  latltudinarian 
tendencies  of  Arnold  of  Rugby. 

For  rigorous  teachers  seized  my  youth. 
And  purged  its  faith,  and  trimmed  its 
fire, 

Show’d  me  the  high,  white  star  of 
Truth, 

There  bade  me  gaze,  and  there  aspire. 

The  logical  issue  of  such  a  discipline 
as  is  here  implied  is  scepticism;  scepti¬ 
cism.  that  is,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as 
a  frame  of  mind  implying  detachment 
from  the  object;  as,  conversely,  credu¬ 
lity  implies  identiflcatimi  with  it  All 
enquiry  involves  doubt  and  criticism 
In  the  high  sense  (the  desire  to  see  the 
•bject  “as  In  itself  It  really  ts”)  Involves 
scepticism.  Now  criticism,  with  Ar- 
n<fid,  was  an  instinct  rather  than  a 
faculty.  His  attitude  towards  things 
was  not  so  much,  is  this  thing  true,  as, 
is  it  true  to  met  Thus  it  came  about 
that  at  the  most  impressionable  period 
of  life  he  passed  unscathed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
which,  in  its  purely  local  aspect,  cul¬ 
minated  during  his  undergraduate  ca¬ 
reer  of  1842-5;  though,  recalling  what 
befell  bis  friend  and  school-fellow 
Clough,  and  bis  younger  lu^ther 
Thomas  Arnold,  who  were— the  one 
tempmarily,  the  other  completely— van¬ 
quished  by  the  glamor  of  Newman’s 
personality,  perhaps  some  share  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  immunity  should  be  ascribed  to 
his  infallible  self-possession. 

Oxford  in  1845  (the  year  of  New¬ 
man’s  secession  to  Rome,  and  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  election  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel, 
Newman’s  old  college)  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Men  were  split 
op  into  two  camps,  one  of  re-action,  the 
other  of  advance.  The  former,  dissat¬ 


isfied  with  the  present  and  recoiling 
from  the  future,  were  turning  to  the 
past  in  quest  of  “the  something  deeper 
and  truer.’’  The  latter,  renouncing  the 
guidance  of  tradition  and  authority, 
were  pressing  forward  to  seek  truth 
amid  wider  horizons  and  zones  of 
thought  yet  unsurveyed.  Arnold,  in 
this  emergency,  lingered  in  the  via 
media  that  lay  between  the  two.  Con¬ 
scious  that  the  ages  ot  faith  were  gone 
beyond  recall,  and  that  the  staff  of  tra¬ 
dition  was  but  a  broken  reed,  he  yet 
turned  a  longing  gaze  to  the  past  and 
its  lost  illusions.  The  future,  though 
his  account  lay  there,  he  regarded  with 
mistrustful  eyes,  sceptical  of  its  hold¬ 
ing  the  key  to  his  perplexities.  Thus, 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one 
dead. 

The  other  powerless  to  be  bom, 

he  was,  in  effect,  the  poet  of  a  period 
of  transition. 

Fifteen  years  after  Arnold  left  Ox¬ 
ford  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  burst 
upon  the  world,  to  be  acc^ted  by  many 
as  a  sign  that  the  pangs  of  parturition 
were  over,  and  the  new  world  born. 
If  it  were,  it  was  not  the  child  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  desire.  For  science,  with  all  its 
magnificent  achievement  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  has  not  solved  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
istence  but  rather  intensified  them.  Its 
positive  result,  in  that  direction,  seems 
to  have  been  to  affix  a  note  of  interro¬ 
gation  to  all  things  in  the  heavens 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  wa¬ 
ters  under  the  earth.  The  questions 
which  agitated  the  soul  of  Job  three 
thousand  years  ago  still  survive  to  agi¬ 
tate  the  souls  of  men. 

Though  completely  emancipated.  Intel¬ 
lectually,  from  the  conventional  hy¬ 
potheses  of  theolog^y,  Arnold  is  careful 
to  recognize  the  immense  part  they 
had  played  as  a  regenn-ative  agency  in 
the  moral  evolution  of  mankind.  Dis¬ 
belief  with  him  does  not  Involve  an¬ 
tagonism.  His  attitude  is  rather  one 
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of  passive  sympathy  for  a  faith  he  can¬ 
not  share.  He  knew  that  loss  of  faith 
in  the  old  theological  sanctions  too 
often  portended  not  merely  Indifference, 
but  moral  dryness  and  aridity  of  soul. 
Hence  in  his  poems  we  have  sceptical 
questioning  alternating  with  spiritual 
yearning  after  faith  and  peace.  No¬ 
where  does  the  uplifting  and  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  faith  in  Christ  re¬ 
ceive  ampler  recognition.  Do  we  ask 
what  was  the  secret  of  Its  power  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men?  Arnold 
makes  Obermann  reveal  it  in  a  single 
stansa: 

While  ice  believed,  on  earth  He  went, 
And  open  stood  His  grave. 

Men  call’d  from  chamber,  church,  and 
tent. 

And  Christ  was  by  to  save. 

Something  of  the  rapture  of  that  early 
time  is  caught  by  the  poet  In  the  act 
of  recalling  it,  and  suffuses  his  verse 
with  an  unwonted  glow. 

Oh,  had  I  lived  in  that  great  day. 

How  had  its  glory  new 
Fill’d  earth  and  heaven,  and  caught 
away 

My  ravish’d  q>li4t  too! 

No  thoughts  that  to  the  world  belong 
Had  stood  against  the  wave 
Of  love  which  set  so  deep  and  strong 
Frcun  Christ’s  then  open  grave. 

I 

But  this  golden  vision  of  the  time 
when  “the  inoming  stars  sang  together, 
and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  Joy’’ 
is  but  a  vision,  and  vanishes  in  contact 
with  the  chill  breath  of  the  austerely 
literal  present.  'Time  was!  But  now? 

Now  he  is  dead!  Far  hence  he  lies 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town; 

And  on  his  grave,  with  shining  eyes. 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down. 

These  verses  sufficiently  Illustrate 
Arnold’s  dominant  mood,  one  of  wistful 
sadness,  of  doubt  tinged  with  hope. 
His  attitude  may  be  defined,  fin*  want 


of  a  better  term,  as  one  of  reverent  ag¬ 
nosticism.  Not  wholly  resigned,  nor 
yet  rebellious,  be  keeps  bis  face  to¬ 
wards  the  East,  as  one  not  without 
hope  of  a  centre  of  repose  as  yet  in¬ 
visible.  Bereft  of  faith,  he  yields  no 
countenance  to  despair.  Of  the  ener¬ 
vation  and  lethargy  of  spirit  that  often 
accompany  loss  of  faith  be  has  no 
trace.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  some¬ 
thing  exhilarating  in  the  buoyancy  of 
spirit  with  which  he  confronts  his  des¬ 
tiny,  in  the  resiliency  of  bis  mind  under 
the  pressure  of  doubt  His  condition 
involves  no  breach  of  moral  continuity; 
his  moral  fibre  is  not  relaxed  but 
braced,  not  weakened  but  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  withdrawal  of  support. 

Hath  man  no  second  life?  Fitch  this 
one  high! 

Sits  there  no  Judge  in  Heaven,  ohr  sin 
to  see? 

More  strictly,  then,  the  inward  fudge 
obey! 

Was  Christ  a  man  like  os?  Ahl  let 
us  try 

If  we  then,  too,  con  be  such  men  as  het 

Contrast  that  with  Tennyson’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  h(^ 
of  Immortality  would  drive  him  to 
make  bis  quietus  with  a  chloroformed 
handkerchief,  and  decide  which  is  the 
manlier  attitude.  There  was  in  Arnold 
a  strain  of  that  old  pagan  stoicism 
which  enabled  a  man  under  the  stern¬ 
est  dispensation  to  keep  his  continence 
of  soul.  His  debt  to  Epictetus  stands 
confessed,  but  bis  closest  affinity,  on 
the  ethical  side,  was  with  the  evan¬ 
gelized  stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
How  dose,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  It  was  to  the  Meditations  of 
the  pagan  Emperor  thot  he  turned 
for  consolation  under  the  stroke  of  sor¬ 
row.* 

It  is  an.  obvious  critldsm  that  Ar¬ 
nold’s  view  of  life  was  colored  by  the 
atmosphere  of  his  time.  To-day  the 

*  Prefatory  Note  by  Mr.  G.  W.  K.  Basaell 
to  Arnold’s  “Letters:”  London,  1896. 
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serious-minded  layman  regards  the  di¬ 
lemmas  of  theological  controversy  with 
unemotional  detachment,  or  at  most 
with  an  interest  purely  occasional,  as 
when  they  contribute  to  the  vivacity  of 
a  Church-con^ess,  or  furnish  some 
novel  with  a  motive  of  a  mildly  stimu¬ 
lating  kind.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
for  him  to  realize  the  amount  of  spirit¬ 
ual  perturbation  which  these,  or  similar 
dilemmas,  involved  half-a-century  ago, 
when  men  of  the  intellectual  callBre  of 
Arnold  and  Clough,  forced  by  the  re¬ 
morseless  logic  of  events  to  abandon 
their  belief  in  the  old  theological  sanc¬ 
tions,  found  themselves  adrift  on  an 
unknovm  sea,  without  chart,  or  com¬ 
pass,  and  with  the  old  celestial  lights 
gone  out  or  in  eclipse,  despairing  of 
rescue,  and  fearful  of  shipwreck,— mere 
creatures  of  vicissitude.  Arnold  es¬ 
caped  shipwreck,  but  his  deliverance 
was  stoical  rather  than  spiritual.  Even 
so,  the  experience  cut  deep.  Though 
he  attained  to  self-mastery,  as  his 
poems  show,  beneath  the  surface  seren¬ 
ity  there  lurks,  for  him  who  has  eyes 
to  discern  it,  the  memory  of  the  gray 
depths  of  that  unfathomable  sea. 

Arnold’s  view  of  life  is  undoubtedly 
drab-colored;  and  the  prevailing  hue  is 
accentuated  by  the  absence  of  any  pros¬ 
pective  gleam  of  brighter  things.  Ma¬ 
terial  progress  holds  no  guarantee  of 
advance  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual;  and  it  is  a  moot  point  wheth¬ 
er  the  glory  of  intellectual  conquest,  in 
the  domain  of  science,  has  not  blunted 
the  edge  of  some  of  our  finer  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  Whether,  for  example,  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  most  things,  from  the 
swinging  of  the  spheres  to  the  falling 
of  a  leaf,  are  governed  by  fixed  and  in¬ 
exorable  laws,  the  hypothesis  that  rele¬ 
gates  the  ancestry  of  man  to  a  place 
(“probably  arboreal”)  among  the  higher 
mammalia,  and  the  subsidiary  hypoth¬ 
eses  that  cluster  round  that  blessed 
word  evolution,  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  survival  of  the  fittest,  heredity 


and  environment  as  determinants  of 
character,— whether  these  things  have 
not  contributed  to  slacken  some  of  the 
springs  of  human  action,  to  intensify 
and  conserve  the  selfishness  innate  in 
human  nature,  and  evolve  a  philosophy 
of  fatalism?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
thought  of  the  increasing  selfishness  of 
life,  of  human  alienation,  weighed  upon 
Arnold,  and  Inspired  some  of  his  most 
poignant  lines. 

Yes!  In  the  sea  of  life  enisled. 

With  echoing  straits  between  us 
thrown. 

Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild. 

We  mortal  millions  live  aUme. 

There  is  poignancy,  too,  in  his  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  mutability  of  earthly  rela¬ 
tionships  under  the  stress  of  modern 
life.  As  a  ship  upon  the  waters,  be 
says: 

Even  so  we  leave  behind. 

As,  chartered  by  some  unknown  Pow¬ 
ers, 

We  stem  across  the  sea  of  life  by  night. 
The  Joys  which  were  not  for  our  use 
design’d;— 

'The  fiiends  to  whom  we  had  no  natu¬ 
ral  right. 

The  homes  that  were  not  destined  to 
be  ours. 

Uncompromising  sincerity  is  the  note 
of  Arnold’s  poetry  on  the  ethical  side. 
He  never  takes  refuge  in  evasion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  often  resort 
to  contrast  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
his  protestation.  In  The  Scholar  (Hpsy, 
the  aimless  effort,  the  jaded  spirits,  the 
strife  without  hope  of  his  own  day,  are 
set  against  the  power  of  concentration, 
the  untiring  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  the  ac¬ 
cordance  of  aspiration  with  endeavor, 
exhibited  by  the  man  “who  saw  one 
clue  to  life  and  followed  it,” 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope. 
Still  clutching  the  Inviolable  shade. 

Just  as  the  keynote  of  Wordsworth’s 
philosophy  of  life  is  Enjoy!  so  that  of 
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Arnold’s  is  Endure!  “Live  nobly,  be 
not  merely  of  the  earth  earthy,  strive 
against  straltness  of  soul,  and  keep 
your  vision  clear,”— these  are  the 
chords  he  strikes  throughout  his  poetry, 
and  clearest  and  sharpest  in  the  long 
final  soliloquy  of  Empedocles.  In 
Resignation  Nature  herself  is  made  to 
identify  herself  with  the  poet’s  utter¬ 
ance,  and  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  en¬ 
durance.  To  endure. 

And  waive  all  claims  to  bliss,  and  try 
to  bear, 

With  close-llpp’d  patience  for  our  only 
friend, 

Is  not  the  highest  philosophy,  but  at 
least  It  transcends  that  of  indifference 
or  despair.  And  as  Arnold  would  have 
said,  it  is  the  highest  permitted  to  us. 
Not  until 

One  common  wave  of  thought  and  Joy 
Lifting  mankind  again 

breaks  over  a  Jaded  world,  will  men 
recapture  the  spiritual  exaltation  bom 
of  aspiration  and  self-surrender,  or  the 
poet’s  tongue  be  loosened  as  by  Pente¬ 
costal  fire.  But  that  day  is  not  yet; 
and  Arnold  was  too  sincere  a  man,  and 
too  completely  the  child  of  his  age,  to 
act  the  part  of  herald  to  its  dawn. 
Meantime,  the  function  of  the  poet,  so 
far  as  he  may  permit  himself  an  ethical 
purpose,  is,  in  Arnold’s  view,  the  hum¬ 
ble  one  of  warning  his  fellow  men 
against  illusions,  of  inculcating  patience 
and  i)er8i8tence,  of  widening  the  bounds 
of  human  sympathy,  and  of  g^uarding 
against  moral  and  spiritual  dryness  by 
insisting  on  the  truth  (once  a  truism) 
that  a  livelihood  is  not  a  life.  Joy, 
indeed,  must  be  resigned,  but  in  lieu 
thereof  there  may  come  peace,  and,  to 
those  who  achieve  it,  “glimpses  that 
may  make  them  less  forlorn,”  moments 
when 

A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life’s  flow. 
And  hears  its  winding  murmur;  and 
he  sees 


The  meadow  where  it  glides,  the  sun,, 
the  breeze. 

And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hot  race 
Wherein  he  doth  for  ever  chase 
That  flying  and  elusive  shadow,  rest. 

An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face. 
And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  his 
breast 

And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose. 

And  the  sea  where  it  goes. 

So  much  by  way  of  consolation  and 
hope  Arnold  concedes,  and  no  more. 
Old  men  might  dream'  dreams  and 
young  men  see  visions;  but  to  him 

Fate  gave  what  chance  shall  not  con¬ 
trol. 

His  sad  lucidity  of  soul. 

To  be  neglected  by  one’s  own  genera¬ 
tion  and  welcomed  by  that  of  fifty 
years  later,  to  be  placed  by  time  in 
nearer  Instead  of  remoter  relations 
with  posterity,  is  fame  of  a  rare  kind, 
but  Arnold  has  achieved  it  Its  per¬ 
manence  is  another  question.  Secu¬ 
rity  of  tenure,  in  the  domain  of  poetry, 
rests  on  titles  other  than  popular  suf¬ 
frage.  'The  phases  of  thought  and 
moods  of  feeling  which  Arnold  reflects, 
and  which  ensure  his  popularity  to-day, 
are  touched  with  mutability,  and  will 
pass,  and  with  themi  much  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  vogue.  But  with  all  deductions, 
there  will  still  be  left  a  body  of  work 
beyond  the  caprice  of  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  sufllcient  to  secure  to  him  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poets.  That  place  will  be  short 
of  the  highest,  for,  in  the  sequel,  poeti¬ 
cal  supremacy  is  determined  mainly 
by  the  gift  of  the  lyrical  afflatus,  and 
to  this  Arnold  has  small  claim.  Nor 
has  he,  in  any  high  degree,  the  gift  of 
imagination.  He  lacks  the  strength  of 
pinion  of  the  immortals.  Of  the  ecstacy 
of  self-abandonment  under  the  sway  of  ’ 
emotion  or  the  domination  of  passion, 
which  Is  the  essence  of  pure  lyric,  he 
has  no  trace.  Nor  is  he  ever  possessed 
by  his  subject  after  the  manner  of 
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Wordsworth.  He  is  too  self-contained 
for  the  first,  too  self-conscious  for  the 
second.  His  poetrj',  in  short,  is  not 
inevitable  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  very  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  lyrical  side  provided  him 
with  a  compensating  quality  which,  by 
reason  of  its  rarity,  gives  its  possessors 
their  own  peculiar  place  In  English 
literature,  the  quality  of  distinction. 
“Of  this  quality,”  said  Arnold  himself, 
“the  world  is  impatient:  it  chafes 
against  it,  rails  at  it,  insults  it, 
hates  it:  it  ends  by  receiving  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  by  undergoing  its  law. 
This  quality  at  least  Inexorably  cor¬ 
rects  the  world’s  blunders,  and  fixes 
the  world’s  ideals.  It  procures  that  the 
p<^alar  poet  shall  not  finally  pass  for 
a  Pindar,  n<Nr  the  popular  historian  for 
a  Tacitus,  nor  the  popular  preacher  for 
a  Bossuet.”  More  concretely,  it  is  thf 
quality  which,  by  common  consent,  at¬ 
taches  pre-eminratly  in  our  own  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  work  of  Milton  and  of  Gray. 
With  many  diversities,  the  two  poets 
have  several  points  of  contact,  easily 
established  by  comparison;  and,  taking 
these,  distinction  may  be  said  to  con¬ 
note  a  heightened  self-consciousness,  an 
aristocratic  selectness,  something  of  the 
fastidiousness  of  the  artist  and  the 
scholar,  in  combination  with  a  hi^ 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  an  assured 
power  of  style— these,  and  the  undefina- 
ble  something  that  eludes  analysis  and 
Imparts  the  final  touch  of  identity  to 
the  poet’s  achievement.  All  these 
Arnold  possesses.  His  work,  in  its 
chaste  perfectlwi  of  form,  its  purity 
of  style,  its  restraint,  its  dignity  of 
pose,  makes  something  of  the  same 
sort  of  appeal  to  the  sesthetic  sense  as 
a  Greek  statue.  ’The  likeness  even  ex¬ 
tends,  on  occasimi,  to  the  external  qual¬ 
ity  of  marmoreal  coldness;  and,  not  to 
strain  the  analogy  too  far,  as  there 
are  flaws  in  marble,  so  in  Arnold’s 
work  the  artistic  completeness  is  occa¬ 
sionally  marred  by  a  defective  sense  of 
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rhythm.  It  is  in  elegy  that  Arnold’s 
power  as  a  poet  receives  its  truest  ex¬ 
pression.  For  there  the  pensive  grace 
and  melancholy  charm  peculiarly  his, 
blending  with  the  other  essentials  of 
his  verse,  produce  that  Individual  and 
incommunicable  accent  which  reveals 
the  master. 

The  source  of  Arnold’s  appeal  to^iay, 
speaking  broadly,  lies  in  his  sincerity, 
in  his  feeling  for  reality.  He  keeps 
near  “the  sure  and  firm-set  earth”;  and 
this,  despite  the  touch  of  austerity  that 
informs  all  his  best  work,  makes  him, 
in  his  more  personal  moods,  the  most 
companionable  of  poets  for  a  work-day 
world.  Moreover,  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  about  his  poetry  that  Is  good  to 
breathe.  There  are  occasions  when 
the 

- immortal  air, 

Where  Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are, 

is  a  thought  too  rarefied  for  mundane 
needs;  as  there  are  others  when  the 
langorous  atmosphere  that  pervades 
much  of  modem  poetry  is  apt  to  prove 
unsatisfying.  As  a  corrective  to  the 
insipidity  and  enervation  which  such 
moods  inply,  experience  prescribes  a 
tonic  air  that  shall  brace  the  moral  tis¬ 
sue  and  clarify  the  mind.  And  here  is 
another  appeal  which  this  poet  of  fifty 
years  ago  has  for  the  reader  of  to-day. 
As  the  jaded  toiler  of  the  city  is  glad 
at  times  to  fly  from  its  stir  and  fret 
and  renew  his  flagging  energies  in  the 
revivifying  air  and  tranquilizlng  still¬ 
ness  of  mountain  or  moorland,  so  may 
he  who  is  weary  of  the  perplexed  laby¬ 
rinth  of  the  world  and  its  Babel  of 
philosophies  turn  aside  at  will  and  find 
rest  and  refreshment  of  spirit,  and  for¬ 
tify  his  mind,  in  the  “moral  moun¬ 
tain-air”  that  blows  through  the  pages 
of  Matthew  Arnold;  he  may  forget 
awhile  the  manifold  dissonances  of 
life,  as  one  amid  “the  cheerful  silence 
of  the  fells.” 
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Thin,  thin,  the  pleasant  human  noises 

JfTOW, 

And  faint  the  city  gleams; 

Rare  the  lone  pastoral  huts— marrel  not 
thout 

The  solemn  peaks  but  to  the  stars  are 
known, 

MaemUUn’s  lUaulM. 


But  to  the  stars,  and  the  cold  lunar 
beams; 

Alone  the  sun  rises,  and  alone 
Spring  the  great  streams. 


William  A.  8ibbald. 
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-One  first  single  to  Colophon,”  said  dragged  the  train  round  the  foot  of 


the  traveller  abstractedly  to  the  Greek 
ticket-clerk,  and  waited  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  But  the  Greek  gazed  in  blank 
astonishment  through  the  wicket  un¬ 
til  the  traveller  awoke  from  dreams  of 
the  past  and  repeated  the  request  in 
gesture,  coupled  with  the  name  of  a 
more  modern  destination. 

To  one  who  knows  Smyrna,  Caravan 
Bridge  Station  might  serve  as  a  type 
of  the  Jumble  of  East  and  West  that 
greets  him  at  every  street  corner.  The 
very  name  carries  him  back  to  the 
days  before  railway-trains,  when  the 
strings  of  camels  brought  In  the  rich 
stores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  greatest  of 
its  ports,  and  behold!  on  either  side 
of  the  gates  that  close  the  level  cross¬ 
ing  while  the  train  passes,  there  are 
the  strings  of  camels  waiting  still  with 
their  loads  of  grain  or  of  charcoal,  and 
between  the  cypresses  of  the  Turkish 
cemetery  the  caravans  pass  up  and 
down  across  the  bridge  with  a  Jingling 
of  bells  and  a  padding  of  soft  feet  In 
the  dust.  Immemorial  custom  is  not 
to  be  altered  by  so  paltry  a  contrivance 
as  the  railway,  and  in  spite  of  Iron 
roads  and  clamorous  officials  most  of 
the  merchandise  comes  down  to  the  sea 
in  the  old  fashion,  the  stolid  felt-clad 
driver  leading,  on  his  tiny  donkey,  and 
the  great  scornful  beasts  of  burden 
following,  slowly,  sleepily,  tbe  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  oriental  indifference.  Tbe 
bustling  steam  devil  must  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  country;  slowly  he 


Mount  Pagas,  painfully  he  labored 
through  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Tach- 
tali  Chai,  long  he  lingered  at  the  way- 
side  stations  while  the  engine- 
driver  and  the  £;uard  and  most 
of  the  passengers  exchanged  compli¬ 
ments  with  tbe  station-master  and 
the  porter— If  I  may  dignify  by 
that  name  one  clad  in  torn  and 
baggy  trousers  of  blue  cotton,  a 
yellow  waistcoat,  and  a  white  felt 
skull-cap.  As  we  proceeded  the  pros¬ 
pect  widened.  To  the  left  the  view 
was  bounded  by  the  snowy  line  of 
Tmolus,  Tmolus  of  the  gold-laden 
stream  which  brought  the  wealth  of 
Croesus  down  to  his  city  of  Sardis;  to 
the  right  rose  a  chain  of  wooded  hills, 
and  behind  tbemi  the  topmost  peak  of 
tbe  island  of  Samos.  Over  all  the 
plain  lay  tbe  first  magic  of  the  spring; 
every  tree  was  Jewelled  with  bursting 
buds  which,  like  tbe  cestus  of  the  god¬ 
dess,  adorned  without  concealing;  tbe 
fields  were  green  with  com  and  the 
banks  set  with  iris  and  narcissus,  and 
with  anemones  of  every  shade  from 
white  to  scarlet,  from  lavender  to 
deepest  purple.  It  was  the  plain  of 
Colophon,  horse-breeding  like  that  of 
Argos;  tbe  famous  cavalry  must  have 
ranged  it  in  tbe  brave  days  when  to 
send  the  horsemen  of  Colophon  into 
action  was  to  end  the  fight,  for  which 
reason,  and  because  language  is  the 
handmaid  of  history,  the  name  of  tbe 
city  lives  on  in  our  speech  with  the 
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sense  of  a  termination.  How  rich  the 
plain  is  still  you  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  a  little  farther  up  the 
line  lies  a  big  farm  belonging  to  the 
Sultan,  and  wherever  the  Sultan  holds 
private  property,  there  the  property  is 
sure  to  be  worth  bolding.  All  this 
country  under  the  bills  was  ruled  once 
by  a  great  family  of  Beys,  independent 
princes  like  the  Kara  Osmans,  the 
princes  of  Karamania,  and,  like  the 
Kara  Osmans,  deposed  and  ruined, 
their  great  house  fallen  into  decay, 
their  descendants  beggared  and  forgot¬ 
ten.  Two  generations  back  a  Dutch 
merchant  of  sporting  proclivities,  head 
of  one  of  the  bouses  which  formed  the 
Dutch  company  trading  with  the  Le¬ 
vant,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  wooded 
bills  stocked  with  panther  and  with 
boar,  bought  a  small  farm-house  near 
the  gorge  through  which  the  Tachtali 
Chai  pierces  its  way  to  the  .®gean  Sea, 
and  came  out  for  recreation  with  bis 
dogs  and  bis  gun.  He  saw  the  fall  of 
the  Turkish  princes,  his  predecessors, 
and  protected  the  last  of  them  when 
the  hand  of  the  Sultan  fell  heavily  upon 
them.  His  son,  sharing  his  tastes, 
added,  not  field  to  field,  but  forest  to 
forest  and  marsh  to  marsh,  so  that  bis 
grandchildren  inherited  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  wood  and  mountain  and 
valley,  fruitful  an  hundredfold  to  him 
who  drains  and  ploughs  and  clears. 

Devellkeui!  the  name  was  written  up 
in  Turkish  and  Greek  and  French 
on  a  tiny  station  some  six  miles  from 
the  hills  and  the  train  stopped  that  an 
Albanian,  a  Circassian,  and  a  couple  of 
veiled  Turkish  women  might  alight. 
The  handsome  wife  of  the  Greek  station- 
master  put  her  head  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  to  see  the  arrivals,  true  descendant 
she  of  those  beautiful  Smsrrniotes  who 
roused  Kinglake  to  eloquent  passages. 
Unfortunately  they  no  longer  wear  the 
lovely  dress,  half-Westem,  half-Orlen- 
tal,  which  lent  them  such  charm  in  his 
day,  but  it  is  packed  away  somewhere 


in  the  family  boxes— “the  dress  of  my 
grandmother”— and  the  gold  chains  and 
ornaments  which  belonged  to  it  are 
brought  out  on  high  days  and  festivals 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  A  covered 
cart  was  waiting  at  the  station,  and 
with  it  an  escort  consisting  of  a  gaily 
dressed  Greek,  mounted  on  an  ambling 
nag,  and  armed  with  a  rifie,  for  on  a 
Turkish  farm  even  the  shepherd  will 
sling  a  gun  over  his  shoulder  when  he 
goes  out  to  tend  his  sheep.  The  driver 
cracked  his  whip  and  set  off  jauntily, 
as  one  who  takes  a  little  stroll  down 
Piccadilly.  But  let  no  one,  except  he 
have  sound  bones,  attempt  to  pass 
over  the  roads  from  Devellkeui  to  Mal- 
cajik.  Roads  indeed!  mere  tracks 
through  the  cornfields,  a  world  too 
wide  (but  an  acre  or  two  wasted  by 
the  wayside  is  of  no  consequence 
where  land  is  to  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing)  innocent  of  stones,  rutted  deep 
into  the  soft  soil,  and  the  ruts  filled  by 
the  spring  rains  which  had  made  the 
countryside  so  green  and  smiling.  Pres¬ 
ently  an  unusually  big  morass  obliged 
the  driver  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  a  neighboring  bank,  along 
which  he  sped  with  swift  and  careless 
equanimity,  turned  a  sharp  corner  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  and  continued  with  one 
wheel  in  the  marsh  and  the  other  on 
the  rising  ground  high  above  it,  to 
which  it  clung  by  the  special  mercy 
of  Providence.  When  the  track  grew 
definitely  too  difficult  even  for  that 
courageous  whip,  he  turned  off  and 
took  to  a  grass-field  full  of  anemones, 
which  offered  considerably  better  going 
than  the  Sultan’s  highway.  The 
only  visible  attempt  to  mend  the  road 
was  where  a  pond  of  mud  had  been 
half-filled  with  branches,  an  expedient 
which  will  never  supersede  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Macadam.  The  whole  drive 
was  more  of  the  nature  of  steeple- 
chasing  than  of  carriage  exercise,  the 
last  obstacle  on  the  course  being  no 
other  than  the  river  itself.  Down  a 
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•lope  of  pebbles  rattled  the  cart,  and  at 
a  hand-canter  (and  with  much  splash¬ 
ing)  the  pony  dashed  through  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  up  the  opposite  bank.  Other 
means  of  transit  there  were  none,  save 
where  a  picturesque  and  narrow  foot¬ 
bridge  spanned  a  pool  to  which  the  vil¬ 
lage  cattle  came  down  to  drink  under 
the  budding  plane  branches. 

And  so  to  the  farm,  a  white  house 
standing  unpretendingly  by  the  road¬ 
side  at  the  entrance  of  the  village 
street,  with  a  line  of  pollarded  syca¬ 
mores  in  front  of  It  By  the  doorway 
is  a  rough  seat  formed  of  two  big 
stones,  and  this  is  the  Court  House  of 
the  village,  where  the  proprietor  ad¬ 
ministers  justice  during  the  off  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  day.  One  who  farms  in 
Turkey  must  be  willing  to  lay  his  hand 
to  many  ploughs  besides  that  which 
turns  the  furrow,  and  to  play  the  part 
of  sheikh  or  bey  or  bead  of  the  family 
as  bis  tenants  may  demand.  Accord¬ 
ingly  you  may  see  often  enough  a  sup¬ 
pliant  standing  before  the  primitive 
justice-seat  under  the  sycamores,  a 
dark-faced  gipsy,  perhaps,  talking  vol¬ 
ubly  and  punctuating  his  sentences  by 
bending  down  and  touching  the  dust 
at  his  hearer’s  feet  till  his  prayer  shall 
be  answered,  and  the  marauding  camel, 
which  had  been  found  in  a  neighbor’s 
cornfield,  led  out  of  the  stable  and  re¬ 
stored,  with  a  warning,  to  its  owner. 

The  population  of  the  village  is  sin¬ 
gularly  diversified.  The  main  part  of 
it  consists  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  for 
the  farm  lies  in  the  belt  of  Greek-in¬ 
habited  country  which  stretches  along 
the  seaboard.  The  orthodox  church 
is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  village 
square.  It  boasts  a  wooden  tower, 
constructed  by  a  local  carpenter  In 
emulation  of  the  glories  of  Smyrna. 
Though  it  leans  over  to  the  south  with 
a  most  decided  inclination.  It  is  none 
the  less  the  glory  of  Malcajik.  Many 
good  towers  have  a  similar  peculiarity, 
and  as  for  solidity,  why,  the  campa¬ 


nile  of  Pisa  stands,  and  that  of  Venice 
has  fallen.  The  church  Itself  makes 
no  claim  to  architectural  merit.  It 
consists  of  a  whitewashed  room,  fur¬ 
nished  with  tall  gilt  candelabra  and 
crystal  sconces  which  bang  before  the 
gaily  pictured  altar-screen.  One  of 
these  pictures  must  have  had  a  curious 
history.  It  represents  the  favorite 
saint  of  the  Eastern  world,  whether  it 
be  Orthodox  or  Mohammedan,  St. 
George,  slaying  a  small  but  vivacious 
dragon,  with  a  blue  sea  and  a  red- 
roofed  Dutch  town  In  the  background, 
and  it  is  riddled  with  bullet-marks 
made  by  the  rifles  of  the  Bashi-ba- 
zouks  in  the  wars  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century.  The  mellowing  varnish 
gives  a  pleasant  glow  to  the  red  roofs 
and  the  European  landscape,  so  oddly 
transported  from  their  home  to  adorn 
an  Asiatic  village.  The  Turks  have 
their  mosque  farther  up  the  street  by 
the  edge  of  a  stream,  where  good  Mo¬ 
hammedans  can  perform  the  prescribed 
ablutions.  Over  the  doorway  is  written 
in  Arabic  a  verse  from  the  Koran:  “Upon 
the  Faithful  prayer  is  enjoined,”  and 
though  none,  I  fancy,  can  read  the 
words  of  the  holy  book  except  the  Mol- 
lah  who  leads  the  prayers,  the  Injunc¬ 
tion  is  kept  rigorously  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Outside  the  village,  a  few  cy¬ 
press-trees  mark  the  Moslem  cemetery; 
and  farther  away  two  more  of  the  dark 
straight  spires  of  death  grow  upon  the 
spot  where  some  men  were  murdered 
by  robbers  long  ago.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  robber  bands  have  disap¬ 
peared,— indeed,  one  of  the  present 
owner’s  family  was  captured  by  them 
and  held  to  ransom.  He  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  civility,  and  a  polite 
message  was  despatched  to  the  farm 
explaining  the  cause  of  his  absence. 
The  money  was  duly  found,  and  he 
parted  with  bis  hosts— if  I  may  so  call 
them— on  the  best  of  terms.  They  un¬ 
derstand  the  ordering  of  these  matters 
in  Asia  Minor. 
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Greeks  and  Turks  get  on  well  enough 
together,  with  occasional  tiffs,  which 
are  generally  due  to  the  graspingness 
of  the  fwmer.  When  they  differ,  the 
disentangling  of  rights  and  wrongs  is 
no  easy  matter;  it  needs  a  natural  in¬ 
stinct  backed  by  long  years  of  training 
to  direct  aright  the  sword  of  the  blind 
goddess  in  the  Blast.  While  I  was  at 
the  farm,  a  Greek  girl  was  brought  in 
for  protection  with  the  following  tale. 
Her  father  was  accused  of  wishing  to 
make  her  turn  Mohammedan  and 
marry  a  rich  Turk  who  had  already  a 
wife  or  two.  The  Turk  had  offered  her 
father  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  girl— 
at  least  so  said  a  Greek  miller  of  her 
village,  whose  testimony  was  scarcely 
to  be  called  unbiassed,  since  he  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  also  wished  to  marry  her. 
As  for  the  cause  of  the  discord,  her 
views  were  uncertain,  except  that  she 
firmly  refused  to  marry  the  miller; 
meantime  she  stayed  contentedly  at  the 
farm  as  a  servant,  and  I  trust  she  has 
since  settled  her  matrimonial  difficul¬ 
ties  by  selecting  a  spouse  of  her  own 
persuasion  in  Malcajik.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where,  the  shifty  Greek  works  hard 
and  prospers.  The  Turk,  good  fellow 
as  he  is,  law-abiding  and  trustworthy, 
sits  Idle,  and  falls  daily  into  greater  pov¬ 
erty.  He  is  satisfied  if  he  can  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  even  if  the 
woirs  nose  be  well  over  the  threshold, 
he  will  merely  retreat  to  the  farther 
end  of  his  house,  hoping,  Insha’llah, 
that  the  animal  will  come  no  farther. 
But  wives  and  children  must  be  fed,  be 
it  ever  so  meagrely,  and  with  reluc¬ 
tance  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  drive 
his  master’s  buffaloes  afield  and  prune 
the  vines  with  his  master’s  knife,  re¬ 
ceiving  in  return  a  quarter  of  the 
produce  of  com  and  wine. 

It  is  not  amiss  in  these  times,  when 
our  feelings  are  daily  lacerated  by  de¬ 
scriptions  of  atrocities,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fine  qualities  of  the  Turkish 
peasant,  and  to  the  fact  that  where,  as 


on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  spur  him  on  to  evil, 
he  lives  at  peace  with  his  neighbors  of 
every  creed.  The  wealth  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  European  colony  in 
Brnyma  have  enabled  it  to  exercise  a 
prevailing  infiuence  upon  the  officials 
in  and  about  the  town.  At  the  worst 
moment  of  the  Armenian  massacres 
there  were  indeed  signs  that  they  de¬ 
sired  to  incite  the  Mohammedan  popu¬ 
lation  to  similar  horrors  in  Smyrna: 
they  were  held  back  by  the  strong  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  European  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  danger  was  averted. 
Unprompted,  there  was  no  national  in¬ 
stinct  which  would  have  led  inevitably 
to  the  slaughter  of  Greek  or  Armenian. 
The  well-wishers  of  'Turkey,  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  Government  (and  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  well-wish¬ 
ers  are  all  who  know  the  Turkish  peas¬ 
ant),  can  hope  for  no  better  result  from 
the  intolerable  disorders  that  reign  in 
the  European  provinces  than  that  the 
Turk  should  be  driven  back  into  Asia. 
Eurc^ean  Turkey  is  nothing  but  a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  Asiatic  provinces.  The  heavy 
price  of  the  long  frontier  defences,  the 
price  of  waste  and  war  and  rebellion, 
is  paid  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  Mal¬ 
cajik  farmer  and  his  like,  upon  whom 
fall  also  the  death-duties  of  a  legacy  of 
mlsgovernment,  of  brutality  and  of  ha¬ 
tred. 

Yumks  form  the  next  great  division 
of  the  population.  They  are  nomads 
divided  into  many  tribes,  some  of  'Tur¬ 
koman,  others  of  Semitic,  origin,  and 
all  alike  ruled  on  the  tribal  system  by 
beys.  'The  Ottoman  Government,  in 
order  to  facilitate  taxation  and  con¬ 
scription,  has  ordered  them  to  build 
houses  and  leave  their  roving  life;  but 
the  order  is  obeyed  in  a  very  half¬ 
hearted  manner,  the  mud  houses  being 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  while  their 
owners  roam  the  surrounding  country 
in  their  black  tents  as  of  old.  Then 
come  the  gipsies,  a  thieving,  roguish 
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lot,  speaking  a  tongue  of  their  own,  which  a  fine  carpet  has  been  spread, 
but  eager  to  show  off  a  sketchy  ac-  and  whoever  lends  the  horse  takes  the 
quaintance  with  many  others,  carrying  carpet— a  system  which  would  seem  to 
the  same  ill-fame  with  them  wherever  offer  a  strong  incentive  to  neighborly 
they  go,  and,  except  the  Jews,  the  most  kindness.  The  Tacbtagis  are  bound 
widely  distributed  race  on  the  earth’s  by  a  secret  oath,  and  keep  no  promise 
surface.  You  cannot  answer  for  it  that  made  without  it.  Some  years  ago  the 
the  bold-eyed  woman  who  stands  smil-  proprietor  of  the  farm,  having  borne 
ing  before  you  in  the  Eastern  sunlight  with  their  lying  and  stealing  to  the 
is  not  as  well  acquainted  with  your  na-  breaking-point  of  endurance,  threatened 
tive  town  as  you  are.  A  German  mill-  to  turn  them  out  bag  and  baggage,  and 
tary  attach^,  who  was  travelling  with  a  was  proceeding  to  put  the  threat  into 
friend  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  Asia  execution  when  the  headman  came  to 
Minor,  came  across  a  camp  of  these  in-  him,  and,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  re- 
gratiatlng  children  of  the  Evil  One,  vealed  the  Tachtagi  oath,  and  bound 
and  riding  through  It,  bis  companion,  himself  and  his  people  by  it  to  keep  the 
though  Ignorant  of  the  East,  yet  recog-  peace,  since  when  there  has  been  no 
nlzed  the  familiar  type,  and  exclaimed  trouble  with  them.  In  the  winter  there 
in  disgust,  “Sie  sind  lauter  Zigeuner!”  is  also  a  fioating  population  of  Alba- 
Whereat  a  wrinkled  old  hag  standing  nlan  laborers,  brought  over  by  enter- 
by  her  tent  door  laughed  aloud  and  prising  contractors,  for  whom  they 
shouted  back  to  him,  “Ja!  Zigeuner  work  for  four  or  five  months,  and  at 
sind  wir!  aus  Berlin!”  But  the  most  the  end  receive  a  wage  of  £5.  The 
curious  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  contractor  is  by  way  of  keeping  them 
the  Tachtagis,  a  strange  race  of  whom  and  feeding  them;  he  keeps  them  in  an 
little  is  known,  but  who  are  supposed  outhouse,  and  feeds  them  on  the  smal- 
to  be  a  part  of  the  indigenous  popula-  lest  possible  allowance  of  hard  bread, 
tion.  As  their  name  implies,  they  are  and  from  one  end  of  the  winter  to  the 
woodcutters,  and  like  the  Yuruks  they  other  they  never  sleep  warm  or  touch 
are  passing  from  a  nomad  to  a  settled  a  warm  meal.  Yet  they  come  over  in 
existence;  for  though  they  generally  hundreds  every  year,  which  throws  an 
prefer  to  keep  to  the  hills,  to  which  the  unpleasing  light  on  the  possibilities  of 
many  invaders  of  their  country  have  life  in  the  Albanian  highlands, 
driven  them,  some  few  of  them  are  to  With  all  these  varied  tillers  of  the 
be  found  living  in  the  villages.  Out-  soil,  barely  a  hundredth  part  of  Asia 
wardly  professing  Mohammedanism,  Minor  is  under  cultivation.  Of  the 
they  follow  a  secret  religion,  and  serve  twenty  thousand  acres  which  lie  around 
a  God  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  farm  only  five  thousand  are  cultl- 
worshipped  with  devilish  rites.  They  vated;  the  rest  consists  of  scrub  and 
are  ruled  by  priests,  who  travel  round  wooded  hills,  which  are  not  entirely 
'like  justices  in  eyre  to  settle  disputes,  without  profit,  much  less  without  pleas- 
and  hold  a  yearly  religious  gathering  ure,  to  their  owner.  The  narrow  gorges 
at  dead  of  night  in  the  graveyard.  Their  of  the  forests  are  filled  with  game;  the 
ceremonies  and  customs  are  unlike  thick  underwood  is  the  home  of  the 
those  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  When  wild  boar;  in  the  eaves  above  are  the 
one  of  them  marries,  the  bride  is  pa-  lairs  of  panther  and  jackal;  and  high 
raded  round  the  village  covered  with  over  all,  in  the  holes  of  the  topmost 
woven  rugs,  on  the  top  of  which  is  laid  rocks,  live  the  pigeons  and  the  eagles, 
a  red  cloth  decked  with  fiowers  and  col-  The  gorges  used  to  be  the  haunt  of 
ored  muslins.  She  rides  a  horse  on  brigands,  and  so  great  was  the  fear  of 
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them  that  until  five  years  ago  the  mill 
up  in  the  mountains  bad  fallen  Into  dis¬ 
use;  but  now  security  reigns,  and  the 
miller  has  returned,  and  lives  with  the 
sound  of  tue  rushing  stream  and  the 
grinding  of  the  mill-wheels  for  ever  in 
his  ears.  In  the  spring  the  scrub  is 
white  and  gold  with  heather  and  gorse, 
and  here  the  Yuruks  pitch  their  tents 
and  pasture  their  cows  and  camels.  We 
passed  an  encampment  one  afternoon 
in  the  course  of  a  long  ride,  and  were 
Invited  in.  Under  the  thin  black  goat’s- 
bair  shelter,  full  of  boles,  through  which 
the  north  wind  entered,  an  unwelcome 
guest,  we  sat  on  a  carpet  of  honor  by 
the  wood  fire,  while  the  head  of  the 
family  roasted  and  boiled  coffee,  and 
set  before  us  a  bowl  of  delicious  un¬ 
salted  butter  and  thin  fiaps  of  bread, 
the  bread  of  the  nomad  all  the  world 
over.  They  entertained  us  with  the 
simple  courtesy  of  the  East,  giving  of 
their  best  with  a  dignified  hospitality 
which  made  it  easy  to  accept  and  to 
enjoy.  No  false  shame  and  no  apolo¬ 
gies  spoiled  a  repast  which  was  an 
equal  honor  to  him  who  gave  and  to 
him  who  received  it. 

If  the  country  were  under  a  better 
government  and  the  facilities  for  trans¬ 
port  greater,  its  wealth  would  be  incal¬ 
culable.  An  Englishman  catches  him¬ 
self  at  every  moment  considering  what 
he  might  have  done  with  it  if  it  had 
been  his.  Everything  grows,  and  grows 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  As  for  food, ' 
the  farm  is  almost  self-supporting,  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  and  wine  and  com,  meat 
and  milk  and  cheese,  oil  and  vegetables 
and  tobacco.  And  to  crown  all,  a  de¬ 
licious  climate,  “These  lonlans,”  says 
Herodotus,  “have  built  their  cities  un¬ 
der  the  finest  sky  and  climate  we  know 
of;  for  neither  the  reg;lons  that  are 
above  it,  nor  those  that  are  below,  nor 
the  parts  to  the  east  or  west,  are  at  all 
equal  to  Ionia.”  There  are,  moreover, 
other  products  of  the  soil  unrecognized 
by  the  farmer.  The  coasts  of  Asia 


Minor  are  classic  ground;  scratch  the 
earth  but  a  very  little  and  you  are  in 
a  Greater  Greece,  the  hardy  Greece 
that  occupied  the  richest  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  littoral,  the  luxurious 
Greece  that  attracted,  and  submitted  to, 
the  Persian.  Much  of  the  legend  and 
of  the  poetry  which  have  been  the  fin¬ 
est  romantic  inheritance  of  Europe 
were  born  in  the  country  near  Malcajik. 
The  very  roots  of  Greek  tradition  are 
to  be  found  not  far  off,  where,  on  a 
hillside  overlooking  the  plain  of  Her- 
mus,  the  Niobe,  a  great  tragic  figure 
carved  in  the  solid  rock,  guards  the 
throne  of  Pelops  and  the  foundations 
of  the  city  of  Tantalus.  She  sits  like 
an  embodiment  of  history,  bending  for¬ 
ward  over  her  mighty  knees  and  watch¬ 
ing  with  sightless  eyes  the  march  of 
conquerors  across  the  plain  below. 
Homer  sang  of  her,  and  Homer  himself 
was  a  native  of  the  land,  Colophon  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  claim 
the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  him. 
The  farm  is  full  of  traces  of  the  past. 
Every  bit  of  rising  ground  is  crowned 
with  a  tumulus,  on  top  a  stratum  of 
earth  heaped  up  by  the  centuries,  then 
the  loose  stones  calcined  with  sacrificial 
fires  and  sprinkled  with  the  bones  of 
burnt  offerings,  and  last  the  roughly 
set  slabs  forming  the  sarcophagus,  and 
containing  earthenware  pots  and  gold 
ornaments  and  the  bones  of  the  hero 
who  ruled  at  Colophon  or  rode  In  the 
famous  horse.  They  laid  him  where 
his  spirit  could  look  out  over  the  wide 
plain  and  back  to  the  green  hillside 
crowned  with  the  walls  of  his  own  city, 
and  hear  the  tramp  of  their  horses’  feet 
as  they  rode  down  to  conquer  .Pollan 
Smyrna  or  to  give  the  casting  vote, 
which  was  the  privilege  of  Colophon,  at 
the  assembly  of  the  Panionium.  When 
Colophon  was  founded,  Mycenee  and 
Phoenicia  ruled  the  Mediterranean;  she 
welcomed  the  conquerors  back  from 
Troy;  while  Rome  was  building,  Colo¬ 
phon  was  a  great  power,  she  saw  the 
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rise  and  fall  of  tbe  Lydian  kings,  and 
took  part  in  tbe  straggle  with  Persia. 
Tbe  ruined  walls  enclose  a  larger  area 
than  that  of  any  of  the  early  towns  of 
Asia  Minor,  except  Pteria.  They  must 
have  been  built  shortly  before  tbe  fall 
of  the  city,  for  they  are  of  the  finest 
Greek  stone-work,  resembling  tbe  walls 
of  Lysimachus  at  Ephesus.  The  large 
dressed  stones  lie  evenly  together  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  mortar,  and  at  intervals 
the  line  of  the  wall  Is  broken  by  pro¬ 
jecting  towers,  or  by  a  gateway  Just 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  chariot 
passing  through  it,  and  tbe  marks  of 
the  chariot-wheels  are  still  visible  on 
tbe  stone  threshold.  An  inner  wall 
encloses  tbe  Acropolis,  high  placed  on 
the  spur  of  tbe  hills,  with  a  little  pla¬ 
teau  below  it,  deep  in  soil,  which  cov- 
0*8,  perhaps,  the  palace  of  tbe  first 
rulers  and  the  rude  dwellings  of  the 
first  settlers.  On  tbe  hillside  behind 
the  walls  stretches  a  vast  necropolis. 
Not  too  far  from  the  sea  for  commerce 
and  not  so  near  that  it  would  be  open 
to  the  attack  of  hostile  seafarers,  tbe 
situation  was  ideal  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
Greek  colonists.  For  a  thousand  years 
they  prospered;  but  in  the  third  century 
before  our  era  Lysimachus,  who  walled 
Elphesus,  extended  tbe  power  of  that 
city  over  the  neighboring  districts,  to 
tbe  detriment  of  Colophon.  The  town 
was  captured  and  laid  desolate,  what 
remained'  of  tbe  inhabitants  were  car¬ 
ried  off  and  settled  on  tbe  edge  of  the 
sea  at  Notium,  and  the  mother  city 
was  never  repeopled.  Slowly  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams  forced  their  way  through 
the  streets,  covered  the  lower  town 
with  a  deep  bed  of  silt,  and  broke 
down,  where  they  passed,  tbe  strong 
girdle  of  the  walls.  The  work  of  dis¬ 
integration  was  also  one  of  protection. 
Ail  that  escaped  Lysimachus,  all  the 
wealth  of  a  thousand  years  of  Greece, 
lies  buried  under  the  river  mud.  No 
later  settlement  rose  over  the  ruins  of 
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that  which  he  destroyed,  no  despoiling 
hand  crushed  tbe  broken  marbles  into 
lime,  or  built  them  into  fortress  and 
dwelling— the  kindly  streams  covered 
all  alike,  and  who  can  tell  what  treas¬ 
ures  lie  waiting  the  excavator?  ‘Tt  is 
the  richest  site  in  Asia,”  said  a  Ger¬ 
man  archaeologist.  I  believe  the  British 
Museum  has  obtained  the  necessary 
permit  from  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  waits  only  for  funds  to  begin  oper¬ 
ations;  but  we  who  have  left  the  Cre¬ 
tan  excavations  to  languish  for  want 
of  a  few  thousands,  though  they  opened 
a  fresh  and  undreamt-of  chapter  of  his¬ 
tory,  will  presumably  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  we  put  our  hands  into  our  pockets 
for  the  recovery  of  the  possible  treas¬ 
ures  of  Colophon.  The  German  opened 
his  eyes  in  amazement  when  I  hinted 
at  the  difliculty.  “Ah!  yes,”  he  said; 

“I  have  heard,  but  I  scarcely  believed. 

In  England  you  can  only  get  money  for 
converting  people  to  one  of  your  many 
Churches.  With  us  it  is  different.” 

Meantime  the  Turkish  peasants  in  the 
little  village  under  the  poplar-trees  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  drive  their  bullocks 
and  their  wooden  ploughs  over  tbe  soft 
soil  below  which  the  streets  and  tem¬ 
ples  of  Colophon  lie  hidden,  tbe  olives 
spread  their  gray  branches  across  tbe 
agora,  and  the  roots  of  the  arbutus- 
bushes  find  a  passage  through  tbe  close 
Joints  of  the  walls.  No  foe  but  Time 
can  draw  near  the  Acropolis,  and  Time 
himself  is  scarcely  to  be  feared,  for  he 
ceased  to  move  in  Colophon  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  Tbe  dead  He  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  great  tumuli  by  the  city 
gates,  the  heroes  that  lived  and 
fought  before  the  history  of  Europe  be¬ 
gan,  the  mariners  that  bartered  with 
Egypt  and  with  Tyre,  the  poets  that 
helped  to  frame  tbe  song  of  Troy.  “Shut 
them  in  with  their  triumphs  and  their  , 
glories  and  the  rest”— we  must  return 
to  our  vineyards  and  our  cornfields. 
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THE  PRINCESS  IN  THE  TOWER. 

Love  came  to  the  princess 
In  the  high  tower. 

“I  will  have  none  of  Love,”  she  said, 

“Tears  are  Love’s  dower.” 

Love  hid  his  face  from  the  princess 
In  the  high  tower; 

And  “Would  I  knew  the  tears,”  she  said. 

“That  are  Love’s  dower.” 

Ethel  Clifford. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  admirers  be-  cessfui  career— I  use  the  word  “success- 
lieve  him  to  be,  among  other  things,  a  ful”  in  the  popular  and  not  the  historl- 
very  far-seeing  statesman.  I  have  no  cal  sense— very  few  educated  persons 
wish  to  assail  their  belief,  though  much  would,  I  imagine,  be  found  ready  to 
may  be  said  by  way  of  disquieting  deny.  And  this  implies  the  possession 
them.  In  order  to  come  to  a  quick  of  no  ordinary  foresight.  Whether  we 
understanding  with  them,  and  with  look  at  his  private  career  as  a  man  of 
all  others  whose  eyes  may  fall  business,  or  at  his  public  career,  first 
upon  these  lines,  I  wish  to  say  as  a  municipal,  and  then  as  an  impe- 
at  once  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  stands  rial,  politician,  we  see  at  once  that  amid 
for  everything  that  in  public  life  is  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life, 
least  appreciated  by  me.  This  set  down,  his  course  has  been  always  upward— 
what  is  to  follow  will  not  be  misunder-  always  one  niche  higher.  As  one  to 
stood.  whom  public  interests  are  everything. 

Is  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  far-seeing  and  private  ambitions  nothing— one 
statesman?  This  is  a  question  which  who  belongs  to  no  party  and  has  no 
may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  leader — I  deplore  this;  as  a  lover  of 
view.  It  may  be  looked  at  from  the  candor  I  must  admit  it.  I  shall  not 
point  of  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  per-  here  attempt  either  to  praise  or  cen- 
sonal  career,  and  from  the  point  of  sure  the  arts  by  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
view  of  his  infiuence  and  power  as  a  lain  has  invariably  contrived  to  pluck 
statesman.  His  personal  career  is  one  advantage  from  every  party  crisis,  and, 
thing;  the  effect  of  his  conduct  and  pro-  amid  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  political 
ceedings  upon  public  opinion  and  the  warfare,  to  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy 
affairs  of  the  nation  is  another.  More  chance.  He  is  popularly  credited  with 
correctly,  they  are  different  aspects  of  having  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home 
the  same  thing.  If  we  think  only  of  Rule  plans;  but  here,  as  in  most  things, 
the  man,  the  question  as  to  whether  he  popular  opinion  is  altogether  wrong.  It 
is  far-seeing  may  be  said  to  have  been  was  not  Mr.  Chamberlain,  nor  was  It 
already  settled  in  the  afllrmatlve.  Those  even  the  Unionist  Party  as  a  whole, 
who  would  dispute  this  proposition,  if  that  put  the  Home  Rule  scheme  out  of 
any  there  are,  must  be  few  in  number,  court.  The  Unionist  forces  were  being 
That  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  had  a  sue-  routed  all  along  the  line  when  the 
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O’Shea  divorce  case,  and  the  Kilkenny 
and  Meath  elections,  reversed  the 
trend  of  public  opinion.  Yet  popular 
opinion  puts  the  defeat  of  Home  Rule 
to  his  credit,  while  he  himself  regards 
it,  like  the  war,  as  a  feather  in  his  cap. 
And  so,  step  by  step,  year  after  year, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  risen  higher,  and 
has  filled  a  larger  and  more  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  position  in  the  public  eye.  Such 
is  the  purely  personal  aspect  of  bis 
career  about  which,  I  assume,  most 
people,  whether  friends  or  opponents, 
are  agreed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  aspect 
of  his  work  and  Influence  as  a  states¬ 
man  is  likewise  a  matter  about  which 
most  men  have  made  up  their  minds, 
but  not,  I  need  scarcely  say,  in  agree¬ 
ment:  they  are  either  whole-hearted 
admirers,  or  whole-hearted  opponents. 
The  friendly  section  regard  him  as  our 
one  and  only  statesman;  the  hostile 
section  look  upon  him  as  the  evil  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  public  life  of  our  time.  Both 
parties  are  ever  ready  to  adduce  nu¬ 
merous  and  weighty  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  I  will  not  take 
stock  of  their  arguments,  as  they  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose  here.  If  we 
exclude  those  who,  on  the  one  side, 
regard  bis  political  insight  as  inspired 
wisdom,  and  those  who,  on  the  other, 
think  him  blind  as  an  infuriated  bull 
charging  a  stone  wall,  bow  many  of  the 
open-minded  sort  are  left?  Hardly 
any.  The  proportion  which  those  with 
open  minds  bear  to  those  who  have 
got  convictions  about  the  man  and  bis 
methods  is  so  small  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  any  readily 
apprehensible  fraction.  Persons  who 
can  bring  to  the  consideration  of  his 
motives,  aims,  and  methods,  an  inquir¬ 
ing,  critical,  and  dispassionate  spirit, 
are  as  hard  to  discover  as  were  the 
righteous  in  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

I  now  pass  away  from  the  general 
considerations  brought  into  view  by 
these  few  preliminary  remarks  to  an 


examination  of  that  aspect  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  this 
essay,  namely,  his  foresight  as  it  af¬ 
fects,  not  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  but 
his  own  future.  This  at  the  moment 
has  become  a  very  interesting  question, 
and  I  believe  that  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen  are  not  so  blindly  preju¬ 
diced  with  respect  to  it  as  they  are 
with  respect  to  the  beneficence  or  ma¬ 
leficence  of  his  public  actions. 

Speaking  some  time  ago— here  I  rely 
upon  my  memory— Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  that  all  through  his  political  career 
be  bad  observed  that  his  alms  in  regard 
to  public  matters  bad  a  way  of  com¬ 
ing  to  realized  fulfllmoit.  This,  in 
effect,  was  bis  language;  I  have  not 
available  bis  exact  words.  We  may 
all  admit  that,  in  respect  of  some  few 
things,  this  is  correct  If  we  desired 
a  single  instance,  we  might  take  the 
South  African  war.  But  whether  it 
is  In  the  widest  sense  correct,  who  will 
venture  to  assert?  There  are  no  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  ideas  and  unexpressed  am¬ 
bitions  that  form  themselves  from  time 
to  time  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mind. 
Therefore,  while  we  cannot  fairly  as¬ 
sert  that  he  Is  mistaken  in  this  confi¬ 
dent  and  airy  optimism  about  the  un¬ 
varying  ascent  of  his  lucky  star,  neither 
can  we  discover  reasons  why  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  It,  with 
the  fond  faith  of,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Pearson  or  Mr.  Jesse  Oollings.  If 
we  are  bidden  to  acquiesce,  we  grow 
sceptical.  We  know  that  It  is  not  In 
human  nature  to  admit  defeat,  even 
when  its  most  darling  purpose  has  been 
secretly  thwarted.  History  and  experi¬ 
ence  teach  that  it  is  a  common  thing 
for  men  to  march  on  from  triumph  to 
triumph  through  a  long  period,  and 
then,  when  they  least  expect  It,  step 
over  the  precipice,  , 

It  cannot  be,  and  I  think  will  not  be, 
denied  by  any  candid  person  that,  for 
the  moment,  Mr.  Chamberlain  fills  a 
larger  space  In  the  public  eye  than  be 
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has  ever  done— than  any  other  states¬ 
man  of  the  time  does.  Of  success — 
in  the  divine  sense  of  “getting  on” — 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  achieved  a  meas¬ 
ure  that,  taking  all  the  conditions  into 
account,  stands  almost  unexampled. 
He  has  achieved  it  so  rapidly,  and  amid 
circumstances  so  varying  and  ditflcult, 
that  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
wide^read  interest  which  his  present 
policy  excites.  Pitt  and  Disraeli  rose 
to  eminence  mainly  by  royal  favor, 
and  unaided  by  a  single  breeze  of  popu¬ 
larity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made 
progress  by  aid  of  popularity 
alone,  and  that  popularity  he  has 
won  for  himself.  He  has  steadily 
and  rapidly  climbed  from  high  to  high¬ 
er,  until,  at  the  present  moment,  he  has 
got  one  foot  on  the  final  step  leading  to 
that  platform  which  is  the  highest  to 
which  any  subject  of  the  King  can  at¬ 
tain.  To  round  his  career  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  establish  himself 
in  that  position.  If  he  fails  in  this  the 
failure  will  be  great.  It  will  be  not 
only  great  in  itself;  it  will  dwarf  his 
whole  past  career— will  show  all  his 
achievements  to  the  eye  of  history 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  If  he  succeeds  in  his  present 
policy,  he  will  rank  as  a  great  states¬ 
man,  whatever  the  good  or  evil  fiow- 
ing  from  that  policy  may  be.  If  he 
fails  in  it,  men  will  hereafter  wonder 
how  he  ever  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
statesman  of  the  front  rank.  Of  this 
he  appears  to  have  a  very  lively  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  he  has  spoken  of  his 
present  policy  as  taking  his  political 
life  in  his  hands.  If  defeated,  that  de¬ 
feat  will  bring  into  the  scorching  light 
of  an  unsparing  ridicule  every  aspect 
of  his  present  proceedings,  and  will 
subject  all  his  past  accomplishments 
to  the  action  of  destructive  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  historians. 

For  these,  and  other,  reasons  that 
will  readily  suggest  themselves,  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  present  position  and 


prospects  become,  quite  apart  from  po¬ 
litical  considerations,  of  deep  human 
Interest,  more  especially  to  those  who 
think,  with  Plato,  that,  to  use  Char- 
ron’s  words,  “La  vrale  science  et  la 
vraie  6tude  de  I’homme,  c’est  I’homme.” 
It  is  quite  clear  that  if  he  can  carry 
his  fiscal  policy  to  a  successful  issue 
he  will  become  Prime  Minister.  True, 
he  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  bis 
leader,  and  has  declared  that  he  will, 
in  no  circumstances,  allow  himself  to 
be  put  in  any  sort  of  rivalry  or  compe¬ 
tition  with  him.  That  is,  no  doubt, 
entirely  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  statement.  There  will 
be  no  competition.  If  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  draws  the  mass  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  with  him,  and  Obtains  an 
electoral  majority  for  his  policy,  no  one 
will  compete  with  him  for  the  Premier¬ 
ship;  be  will,  indeed,  in  such  a  case,  be 
the  only  possible  Premier.  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  would  not,  if  he  could,  reap  where 
another  has  sown;  and  he  is,  I  believe, 
too  self-respecting  to  make  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  policy  which  he  has  rath¬ 
er  discouraged  than  advocated— may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  repudiated. 
Therefore,  the  success  of  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  policy  Involves  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  accession  to  the  highest  oflBce  in 
the  realm.  He  has  not  the  slightest 
ambition  to  fill  that  great  office.  He  is 
merely  anxious  to  give  effect  to  a  far- 
reaching  policy  which  will  bring  that 
about  as  a  first  consequence.  But  it 
is,  of  course,  the  policy,  and  not  the 
consequence  of  its  success,  that  is  up¬ 
permost  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mind. 
His  sole  present  concern  is  to  save  the 
British  Empire  from  impending  ruin. 
According  to  his  own  description  of  it, 
his  policy  differs  from  Mr.  Balfour’s 
only  in  being  more  advanced,  or,  as  an 
admirer  would  say,  more  Imperialistic, 
foreseeing  and  statesmanlike.  And, 
surely,  nothing  could  be  more  Incon¬ 
gruous,  not  to  say  Improper,  than  to 
place  the  man  of  the  more  advanced. 
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statesmanlike,  and  successful  policy  In 
the  second  rank  behind  the  man  of  the 
more  narrow,  timorous  and  backward, 
as  well  as  altogether  unsuccessful, 
policy.  In  a  word,  such  a  thing  Is 
quite  out  of  the  question;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  success  of  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  policy  Involves  the  personal  suc¬ 
cess  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Very  well.  Now,  what  are  his  chances 
of  success?  If  the  adoption  of  his 
fiscal  reform  proposals  depended  on 
the  exercise  of  good  sense  and  reason, 
they  would,  before  now,  have  been  re¬ 
jected.  In  reason  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  not,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  a  leg 
to  stand  upon.  He  based  his  demand 
for  reform  on  three  general  proposi¬ 
tions.  He  said  (1)  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  In  order  to  arrest  the  decline  of 
our  trade  and  manufactures;  (2)  that 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  together; 
(3)  that  for  any  trading  preference  we 
gave  the  Colonies  they  would  give  us 
corresponding  preferences.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  public  speeches,  thus  far,  as 
well  as  all  the  data  and  arguments 
which  they  have  elicited  from  friends 
and  opponents,  have  completely  dis¬ 
proved  each  one  of  these  three  proposi¬ 
tions.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  I 
have  read  everything  of  Importance  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  up  to  this 
moment,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  set 
down  appears  to  me— and  must,  I 
think,  appear  to  every  reasonable  per¬ 
son— Irresistible.  Is  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
then,  beaten?  Is  his  policy  moribund? 
Not  a  bit  of  it;  quite  the  contrary.  His 
policy  never  appealed  to  reason,  and 
will  not  be  decided  by  reason.  It  ap¬ 
pealed  to  selfish  interests,  and  will  be 
decided  by  the  play  of  those  Interests, 
and  by  the  popular  forces  that  they  can 
bring  Into  action.  All  the  predatory 
Interests  are  ranged  on  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  side.  He  realized  quite  clearly, 
before  he  adopted  his  present  policy, 
that  they  would  be.  Writing  in  this 


Review  in  April,  1902,  I  said,  discussing 
the  subject  of  “The  Old  Liberalism 
and  the  New  Aristocracy,”  that  the 
paralysis  of  modern  Liberalism  was 
due  to  the  Inability  of  the  front  rank 
men  in  that  party  to  formulate  a  policy 
which  would  combine  the  forces  of  ur¬ 
ban  aristocracy  and  urban  democracy. 
By  way  of  illustrating  what  here  fol¬ 
lows,  I  will  quote  a  single  passage. 
“The  town  populations,”  I  wrote  (page 
577,  April,  1902),  “have  split  up  into  an 
urban  democracy,  and  an  urban  aris¬ 
tocracy,  whose  interests  are  not  only 
irreconcilable,  but  are  even  antagonis¬ 
tic  in  a  large  degree.  This,  the  most 
Important,  striking,  and  readily  ob¬ 
served  social  phenomenon  of  our  time, 
is  the  one  which  has  been  left  entirely 
out  of  account  by  those  who  send  po¬ 
litical  prescriptions  to  Lord  Rosebery 
for  the  restoration  to  health  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Party.  If  Lord  Rosebery  can  dis¬ 
cover  a  political  programme  that  will 
command  the  united  support  of  the  urban 
aristocracy  and  the  urban  democracy, 
he  can  have  office  as  soon  as 
he  pleases.  While  things  remain  as 
they  are  in  the  political  world,  ofiSce  is 
possible  only  to  the  Conservative  Par¬ 
ty.”  Later,  in  the  same  article,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  belief  that  a  political  pro¬ 
gramme  that  would  unite  these  two 
classes  in  its  support  was  one  that 
could  not  be  discovered.  I  appear  to 
have  reckoned  without  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  Certainly,  had  I  suggested  then 
that  a  year  later  he  would  be  found 
stumping  the  country  in  support  of  a 
return  to  the  policy  of  Protection,  I 
should  have  drawn  upon  myself  the 
ridicule  of  all  the  intelligent.  Equally 
certainly  the  idea  never  occurred  to  my 
mind.  When  I  wrote  the  sentence 
quoted,  I  believed,  as  I  still  believe, 
that  the  Interests  of  urban  democracy 
and  urban  aristocracy  were,  and  are, 
irreconcilable.  But  I  did  not  then,  nor 
do  I  now,  think  a  temporary  political 
fusion  of  the  two  classes  impossible; 
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indeed,  I  could  not  do  so  with  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  South  African  war  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes.  Lord  Rosebery  has  not 
discovered  any  such  programme  as  I 
suggested;  quite  the  contrary.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  successful  chiefly  in  dis¬ 
covering  policies  that  paralyze  and  dis¬ 
unite  the  party  that  has  the  misfortune 
to  count  him  among  its  leaders. 

But  while  the  numerous  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party  have  been  engaged  in 
patching  up  their  quarrels  in  a  shabby 
way  that  is  plain  to  the  dullest  eye, 
some  one  else  has  discovered  a  pro¬ 
gramme  that,  like  the  South  African 
war,  tends  to  secure  the  united  support 
of  urban  democracy  and  urban  aris¬ 
tocracy.  No  need  to  name  the  intelli¬ 
gent  politician  who  has  made  this  dis¬ 
covery.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  policy  can— I  believe  that  it  will 
not— permanently,  or  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  command  the  united 
forces  of  the  two  antagonistic  sections 
of  the  electorate  to  which  I  refer.  But 
it  may,  and  I  think  that  it  most  prob¬ 
ably  will,  command  a  common  support 
from  them  for  a  time.  Liberals  feign 
belief  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  making 
no  headway,  but  that  deceives  no  one. 
His  coffers  are  full  to  overflowing;  his 
organizations  are  extending;  four-fifths 
of  the  urban  aristocracy  are  with  him; 
all  the  farmers,  practically  speaking, 
are  with  him;  a  large  number  of  the 
land-owning  class  are  with  him;  all  the 
Tory  working-men  are  with  him.  There 
is  hardly  a  single  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  M*  of  Agriculture  that  has  not, 
either  unanimously  or  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority,  passed  resolutions  in  support  of 
his  policy.  Large  numbers  of  work¬ 
men  who  ordinarily  take  little  interest 
in  politics  begin  to  think,  with  respect 
to  his  policy,  that  “there’s  something 
in  it.”  Of  course  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  How  many  of  its  convinced 
supporters  and  opponents  do?  I  know 
a  gentleman— a  Wrangler,  a  Master  of 
Arts,  and  a  Fellow  of  his  college— who 


has  been  following  the  controversy 
from  the  outset,  and  this  is  what  he 

wrote  recently:  “A - is  of  opinion  that 

our  capital  in  foreign  investments  is 
being  steadily  returned  to  us  year  by 
year  in  foreign  luxuries.  He  believes 
that  Chamberlain’s  policy  will  stop 
this.  I  have  never  seen  this  mentioned 
as  an  explanation  of  the  inequality  of 
our  imports  and  exports.”  In  view  of 
this,  and  the  like,  is  it  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  to  expect  workmen 
to  understand  the  matter?  I  think  not. 
They  know  that  foreign  manufactures 
come  in;  and  they  think,  and  believe 
Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  tells  them, 
that  if  these  imports  were  kept  out  they 
would  be  well  employed  at  good  wages 
in  producing  them.  This,  of  course,  is 
sheer  ignorance,  but  the  opinion  holds. 
I  regard  It  as  beyond  question  that 
very  large  masses  of  workmen,  who  are 
neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives, 
take  this  view,  and  that  they  will  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  they 
would  ultimately  suffer,  and  suffer 
severely,  for  their  folly,  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  This  would  be  a 
Just  Nemesis.  Unhappily  women  and 
children  would  suffer  too,  as  well  as 
other  innocent  persons.  In  a  country 
in  which  the  source  of  power  lies  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  and  selfish  democ¬ 
racy,  such  things  are  inevitable.  While 
it  is  as  clear  as  anything  In  politics  can 
well  be  that  very  large  masses  of  the 
wage-earning  class  are  supporting  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy,  it  becomes  a 
question  what  proportion  these  bear  to 
the  whole.  The  only  data  that  go  to 
decide  this  question  are  the  results  of 
the  bye-elections,  I  do  not  take  bye- 
elections  seriously  as  a  guide  to  the 
general  Judgment  of  the  country;  but 
they  are,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  an 
indication  of  popular  feeling.  In  so 
far  as  they  can  be  said  to  prove  any¬ 
thing,  they  prove  that  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  plans  are  not  regarded  by  the 
working-classes  with  that  hostility 
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which  anxious  Liberals  wouid  have  us 
beiieve  they  are.  Mr.  Chamberiain 
has  not,  I  think,  converted  any  de¬ 
clared  Liberals.  Thus  far  be  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  successful  in  convert¬ 
ing  followers  of  Mr.  Balfour  into  follow¬ 
ers  of  himself.  The  British  workman  is 
essentially  a  bully,  and  nothing  appeals 
more  powerfully  to  him  than  the  “hlt- 
’em-back”  and  “take-it-lylng-down”  ar¬ 
guments.  As  for  the  plutocratic  mer¬ 
cantile  and  manufacturing  class,  no  per¬ 
suasion  was,  or  is,  necessary.  There 
the  elements  of  combustion  were  ready 
piled,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  bad  but  to 
apply  the  match.  Mr.  Balfour’s  “reso¬ 
nator”  simile  was  a  most  appropriate 
one. 

Now,  we  have  to  consider  more  nar¬ 
rowly  what  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  chances 
of  success  are,  and  wherein  they  lie. 
His  chances  do  not  lie  in  his  own  abili¬ 
ties,  however  great  they  may  be.  They 
do  not  lie  in  the  formation  of  a  new  po¬ 
litical  party,  for  that  is  a  thing  im¬ 
possible  of  accomplishment.  They  do 
not  lie  in  the  conversion  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  to  Protection,  though 
he  has,  I  believe,  pretty  well  attained  that 
object  already.  'They  lie  in  the  fact  that 
be  has  no  organized  opposition  to  en¬ 
counter  that  is  worth  the  name— I  will 
reason  out  this  assertion  presently.  We 
are  told  that  the  flscal  policy  has  di¬ 
vided  the  Conservative  Party.  This  I 
believe  to  be  an  utterly  mistaken  view. 
'True,  it  has  divided  the  Conservative 
leaders;  but  that  is  altogether  another 
question.  The  political  student,  if  he 
have  critical  insight,  will  know  that  di¬ 
visions  between  the  leaders  of  a  party, 
if  the  rank  and  file  be  fundamentally 
at  one,  do  not  mean  much.  If  the 
rank  and  flle  be  united,  and  have  com¬ 
mon  ideals  and  aims,  leaders  will 
speedily  arise  who  will  give  them 
proper  scope  and  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  rank  and  flle  be 
fundamentally  divided,  and  its  sections 
have  varying  or  conflicting  aims,  no 


co-operation  or  union  between  the  lead¬ 
ers,  whether  real  or  avowed,  will  make 
that  party  an  effective  force.  If  this 
theory  be  sound— and  I  do  not  see  how 
It  can  be  controverted— it  follows  that 
the  defection  of  men  like  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  the  rest, 
does  not  involve  the  break-up  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  If  their  lead 
should  be  followed  by  any  considera¬ 
ble  section  of  the  rank  and  file,  then 
the  position  would  become  serious.  So 
far  as  the  leaders  are  concerned  no 
doubt  there  has  been  a  complete  break¬ 
up  of  the  Conservative  Party;  so  far 
as  the  rank  and  file  are  concerned  I 
cannot  discover  any  signs  of  serious 
division.  As  time  passes  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  forces  tend  more  and  more  to 
range  themselves  under  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  banner.  Therein  lies  his  strength. 
His  opportunity  of  victory  lies  In  the 
weakness  and  divisions  among  bis  op¬ 
ponents.  The  rank  and  flle  of  the 
Liberal  Party  are  divided  Into  two  sec¬ 
tions  who  have  totally  different  ideals 
and  aims,  the  Whig  section  and  the 
Democratic  section.  The  first  section 
appears  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  a  drag  upon  the  energies 
of  the  second.  There  has  been  of  late 
much  trumpeting  about  an  Imaginary 
union  between  “the  leaders,”  and  we 
have  been  told  that  “never  was  the 
Liberal  Party  more  united  than  It  is 
St  present.”  These  vauntings  deceive 
nobody.  A  sort  of  a  union  has  been 
patched  up  between  the  leaders,  but 
this  counts  for  nothing.  The  real  mis¬ 
chief  lies  far  deeper.  Differences  be¬ 
tween  leaders  may  be  got  over  in  one 
of  two  ways:  by  a  compromise,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal- 
Unionists  in  1886,  and  onwards,  or  by 
getting  rid  of  the  dissentients,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  got  rid  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  But  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  between  different  sections  of  the 
rank  and  file  cannot  be  arranged.  In 
this  case  there  must  be  a  complete  ref- 
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ormation,  amounting  to  a  revolution,  in 
the  party.  The  Liberal  Party  stands 
in  sore  need  of  a  Cromwell  and  a  New 
Model.  There  is  far  greater  and  more 
real  antagonism  between  the  Whig,  or 
plutocratic  section,  for  which  Lord 
Rosebery  and  his  friends  stand,  and  the 
Democratic  section  for  which  men  like 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr. 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  stand, 
than  there  is  between  the  Free  Food 
and  Protectionist  sections  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party.  Lord  Rosebery  called 
for  a  clean  slate,  and  he  has,  appar¬ 
ently,  got  his  way.  But  he,  and  other 
Liberals  who  associate  themselves  with 
him,  are  strangely  mistaken  if  they 
imagine  that  the  country  is  likely  to 
grow  enthusiastic  over  a  policy  of  criti¬ 
cal  negation.  The  present  truce  be¬ 
tween  the  Liberal  leaders  will  not  hold 
for  long.  A  general  election  must 
come  at  an  early  date,  and,  assuming 
that  the  Liberal  Party  comes  into  office 
with  a  small  majority,  as  I  think  is 
likely,  the  mask  must  then,  and  almost 
at  once,  be  laid  aside.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  Liberal  Party  is  like  ontlque 
furniture  faked  up  for  sale.  Glue,  and 
paint,  and  varnish,  hide  the  deep,  worm- 
haunted  cracks  in  the  structure,  but 
the  moment  it  is  brought  into  use  it 
will  break  down.  Under  the  least 
strain  it  will  crumble  away.  Herein 
lies  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opportunity. 
And  his  recognition  of  the  fact  as  far 
back  as  November,  1902,  is  a  proof  of 
his  political  foresight— a  foresight 
which  has  never  yet  failed  him.  Hith¬ 
erto,  out  of  every  crisis  in  the  fortunes 
of  his  own  party,  no  less  than  out  of 
that  in  those  of  bis  opponents,  be  has 
ever  contrived  to  pluck  advantage— to 
extract  a  new  feather  for  bis  cap. 

I  assume  that  the  Liberal  Party  will, 
after  the  next  election,  have  a  small 
majority,  even  without  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  a  very  large  assumption, 
but  I  make  it.  The  sooner  the  Liberals 
secure  office  In  such  circumstances  the 


better  for  Mr.  Chamberlain— the  more 
certain  his  chances  of  success.  For 
this  reason  an  early  gjeneral  election 
would  serve  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ends, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  will 
strive  to  bring  this  about.  With  the 
Liberals  in  office,  the  Conservatives 
would  at  once  unite  upon  his  policy, 
and  two  sessions  of  Liberal  adminis¬ 
tration  would  do  the  rest.  The  abso¬ 
lute,  and,  indeed,  hostile  incompatibil¬ 
ity  of  the  several  ideals  now  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  Liberal  Party  make  any  ex¬ 
tended  term  of  office  utterly  impossible 
to  them.  They  are  all  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  present  is  the  worst 
possible  Government.  They  are  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion  that  any  Liberal 
Ministry  would  be  better.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  they  think  that  a  Liberal  Ministry 
ought  to  be  in  office.  But  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  legislation,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  administration,  there  is  only  bit¬ 
ter  disagreement.  Among  the  more 
ardent  followers  of  the  perplexed  lead¬ 
ers  there  is  a  pretty  general  notion  that 
the  first  work  of  any  Liberal  Ministry 
must  be  the  amendment  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Acts  lately  passed.  Probably  the 
desire  for  this  is  quite  sincere  on  the 
part  of  a  small  number  of  the  leaders 
and  a  great  number  of  the  followers. 
But  it  is,  I  believe,  well  known  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  wealthy  among  the 
Liberal  Party  would  much  rather  that 
things  remained  as  they  are.  Being 
strongly  in  favor  of  purely  secular  edu¬ 
cation  I  am  not  prejudiced  when  I  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  agitation  on  the 
subject  proceeds  from  the  most  nar¬ 
row-minded,  bigoted,  and  ignorant  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community— the  perfervld 
zealots  who  forget  not  to  assemble 
themselves  in  Little  Bethel.  If  I  am 
to  pay  for  religious  teaching  of  which 
I  disapprove  I  would  rather  that  it 
should  be  Anglican  or  Roman  Catholic 
than  that  it  should  be  such  as  the 
Deacons  of  Little  Bethel  approve.  In 
saying  this  I  am  but  giving  expression 
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to  what  no  one  doubts  is  the  real  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  of  men  like  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  Mr.  Asquith,  Earl  Spencer,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley. 
How  inexpressibly  absurd  it  Is  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  Liberal  Ministry  could 
plan  an  amendment  of  the  Education 
Acts  which  would  command  the  sup¬ 
port  of  any  House  of  Ck>mmons,  even 
if  the  Peers  were  willing  to  waive  their 
powers,  and  let  such  a  measure  pass. 
In  urging  any  proposals  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  Dr.  Clifford  and  militant  Non¬ 
conformity  contemplate  a  Liberal  Min¬ 
istry  would  have  against  it  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  laity  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  also  a  very  considerable  body  of 
the  Nonconformists  themselves.  The 
militant  Nonconformists  have  a  very 
sanguine  expectation  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Education  Acts  will  be  the 
first  work  of  a  Liberal  Ministry.  They 
are  building  upon  sand,  and  are  doomed 
to  a  bitter  disappointment. 

If  we  extend  a  critical  Judgment  to 
any  other  of  the  schemes  about  which 
a  possible  Liberal  Ministry  might  con¬ 
cern  Itself  we  cannot  but  come  to  a 
like  conclusion.  The  fundamental  dif¬ 
ferences  are  not  so  much  among  the 
leaders  as  between  the  Whig  wing  and 
the  Democratic  wing.  The  moment 
that  a  Liberal  Ministry  attempts  to  leg¬ 
islate  these  differences  will  reveal 
themselves  with  disastrous  effects.  It 
is  not,  in  my  judgment,  possible  to  rec¬ 
oncile  the  alms  of  those  Liberals  who 
clamor  for  land  reform,  the  taxation  of 
ground  values,  manhood  suffrage,  and 
amendment  of  the  Education  Acts,  with 
the  aims  of  the  plutocratic  section  who 
seek  to  burk  real  reforms  by  putting 
forward  such  shibboleths  as  “Efll- 
ciency,”  “Army  Reform,”  “Liberal  Im¬ 
perialism,”  and  the  like.  The  Liberal 
Party  in  this  country  will  never  come 
to  any  good  until  it  has  shed  its  Whig 
skin. 

Among  the  many  questions  of  pro¬ 


found  importance  that  must  claim  the 
attention  of  a  Liberal  Ministry,  assum¬ 
ing  it  comes  into  office,  say,  next  au¬ 
tumn,  probably  the  most  difficult  will 
be  those  of  Ireland  and  South  Africa. 
Upon  these  questions  the  Liberal  Party 
Is  profoundly  and  hopelessly  divided. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  reconcile 
the  views  of  the  Unionist  Free  Food- 
ers  and  those  of  the  Protectionists  than 
it  would  be  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Rosebery  and  his  section  upon  the 
Irish  and  South  African  questions  with 
those  of  the  Democratic  Liberals.  The 
idea  of  Lord  Rosebery,  trustee  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  falling  in  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  Morley  and  TAe  Daily  News,  upon 
the  subject  of  South  African  autonomy. 
Is  one  that  can  only  provoke  a  scepti¬ 
cal  smile.  It  is,  indeed,  an  idea  not 
to  be  entertained  by  any  one  out  of 
Bedlam  save  those  who  are  fast  quali¬ 
fying  for  admission  to  that  place.  If 
we  examine  in  the  same  way  the  Irish 
question  we  are  at  once  impelled  to 
the  same  conclusion.  I  care  not  a 
pin’s  value  what  majority  the  Liberals 
have  at  the  next  election;  so  far  as  the 
considerations  I  am  here  putting  for¬ 
ward  go.  It  matters  not  at  all  whether 
the  next  Liberal  Ministry  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Irish  vote  or  dependent 
upon  it.  The  result  will,  in  any  event, 
be  the  same:  a  divided  rank  and  file, 
and  jealous  leaders  with  Incompatible 
ideals.  That  means  a  short  and  troubled 
term  of  office,  followed  by  an  early  and 
Ignominious  break-up.  Therein  lie 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  chances.  We  can 
depend  on  him  to  make  the  best  use  of 
them. 

Until  lately,  in  the  struggle  over  the 
fiscal  question,  English  parties  have 
forgotten,  apparently,  the  existence  of 
Ireland.  For  all  that  Ireland  exists; 
and  Irish  members  are  not  in  the  hal^It 
of  allowing  Great  Britain  to  forget  the 
fact.  English  parties  do  not  appear 
to  have  studied  very  much  the  view 
which  the  Irish  members  will  take  of 
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Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plans.  They  proba¬ 
bly  bate  Mr.  Chamberlain  more  cor¬ 
dially  than  any  other  public  man  in 
Great  Britain.  But  they  are  open  to 
a  bargain,  even  with  him.  Nor  is  he 
at  all  unmindful  of  the  fact.  Indeed, 
it  was  one  of  the  first  of  which  he  took 
account.  The  Irish  people  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors. 
They  are  food  producers,  and  scarcely 
anything  else.  They  imi>ort  almost 
eyerything  in  the  way  of  manufactured 
goods.  A  tariff  of  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent,  on  manufactures  would  bit  them 
heayily,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  could 
hardly  argue  in  their  case,  as  he  does 
In  that  of  the  British  workman,  that 
they  would  make  good  their  loss  by 
better  employment  and  higher  wages. 
But  being  a  nation  of  food  producers, 
and,  presently,  peasant  proprietors, 
anything  that  would  enhance  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  would  commend 
itself  most  strongly  to  them.  Unless 
there  is  to  be  a  very  substantial  rise 
in  food  prices,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy 
would  be  altogether  evil  for  Ireland. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  in  view  of  the  British  elector,  to 
say  that  his  policy  will  not  enhance 
the  price  of  food;  which  means  that 
Ireland  is  to  suffer  as  a  consumer,  and 
not  to  benefit  as  a  producer.  Tet  cer¬ 
tainly  he  has  Ireland  in  his  mind  all 
the  time,  for  he  has  omitted  maize  and 
bacon  from  the  list  of  the  things  he 
would  tax.  The  ordinary  food  of  the 
Irish  peasant  consists  of  Indian  com 
meal,  potatoes,  and  the  cheapest  kind 
of  Chicago  bacon.  By  the  omission  of 
maize  and  bacon  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  takes  account  at  the  same  time 
of  the  Irish  peasant  and  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  laborer.  But  28.  a 
quarter  on  wheat,  which  the  Irish 
fhrmer  does  not  grow,  will  not  benefit 
him  in  the  least,  though  It  would 
slightly  enhance  the  cost  of  that  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  of  wheaten 
bread  which  he  consumes.  If,  then, 


Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  to  get  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  House 
he  will  have  to  bid  higher.  The  Irish 
members  will  not  purchase  Home  Rule 
at  the  cost  of  increased  taxation  of 
their  constituents;  they  Intend  to  get 
it  without  any  such  sacrifice.  But  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Cabinet  of  “Ex¬ 
perts”  decide  upon  a  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  food  stuffs  which  will  substan¬ 
tially  advance  the  prices  of  grain,  meat, 
and  dairy  produce,  a  nation  of  peasant 
proprietors  will,  probably,  not  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  support  his  policy.  While 
the  Llb^al  Party,  to  my  seeing,  pre¬ 
sents  no  real  difficulty  In  the  way  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plans,  the  Irish 
Party  does  present  a  real  difficulty. 
And  it  is  not  the  only  one. 

In  addition  to  the  Irish  Party  there 
are  two  other  Important  factors  in  the 
situation  about  which  no  one  can  at 
present  speak  confidently.  These  are 
the  landowners  and  laborers  In  Great 
Britain.  At  the  outset  it  seemed  as 
If  the  landowners  would  go  over  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  mass.  But  they  have 
had  second  thoughts.  On  fuller  reflec¬ 
tion  they  seem  to  have  become  fixed 
in  doubt.  That  doubt  has  been  deep¬ 
ened  and  strengthened  by  the  action  of 
men  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Goschen,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and 
others  of  their  class.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  would  influence  a  hundred  work¬ 
ing-class  votes  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  excluding  those  who  derive 
employment  from  him.  But  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  landowning  class  is  im¬ 
mense.  It  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  public  man  in  England.  And 
It  is  his  action,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  has  set  the  landowning  class 
thinking.  No  doubt  a  great  many  ter¬ 
ritorial  magnates  have  appeared,  at  one 
place  or  another,  upon  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  platform.  But  some  of  these 
were  there  as  interested  and  curious 
listeners  rather  than  as  zealous  sup- 
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porters.  The  number  of  those  who 
have  actually  declared  themselves  sup¬ 
porters  Is  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  general  body.  Now,  the  land¬ 
owning  class  is  an  educated  and  a  sen¬ 
sible  class  on  the  whole.  They  love 
their  own  interests  Just  as  much  as 
other  classes  do,  and  are,  perhaps.  Just 
as  ready  to  promote  them  at  the  gener¬ 
al  expense.  But  they  are  not  exactly 
fools;  and  they  can  see  quite  as  clearly 
as  any  one  else  that  not  2s.,  nor  even 
58.,  a  quarter  on  foreign  grain  would 
add  anything  to  their  rents,  especially 
as  Colonial  grain  would  still  be  allowed 
to  come  in  free.  I  know  there  are 
many  who  think,  and  a  few  who  are 
rash  and  indiscreet  enough  to  say,  that 
28.  a  quarter  is  only  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge;  that  that  will  by  and  by 
get  up  to  10s.  a  quarter.  Such  a  thing 
is  not  possible,  for  the  very  excellent 
reason  that  neither  the  working-class 
nor  any  other  body  of  consumers  in  this 
country  will  allow  it.  If  one  Govern¬ 
ment  put  10s.  a  quarter  on  grain  an¬ 
other  would  be  speedily  elected  to  take 
it  off.  It  would  be  quite  easy  at  any 
time  to  repeal  a  heavy  duty  on  food 
which  really  put  up  the  price.  But  It 
would  be  extremely  difilcult,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  impossible,  to  take  off  duties 
upon  imported  manufactures  when 
once  put  on.  The  difliculty  would  lie 
in  the  impossibility  of  stirring  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject.  There  Is  no 
difficulty  in  stirring  popular  feeling  on 
the  question  of  food  taxes.  The  land¬ 
owning  class  know  this  very  well.  They 
are,  both  they  and  their  dependants, 
very  large  consumers  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods.  A  heavy  duty 
on  these  would  hit  them  hard.  It 
would  also  hit  the  farmers,  who  are 
their  rent-payers,  equally  hard.  No 
one  is  quite  so  stupid  as  to  imagine 
that  a  petty  duty  on  foreign  corn,  meat, 
and  dairy  produce,  from  which  all  Co¬ 
lonial  imports  would  be  exempt,  could 
possibly  compensate  them  for  the  loss 


in  the  other  direction,  much  less  show 
a  balance  in  their  favor.  And  if  a 
higher  duty— a  duty  that  would  sub¬ 
stantially  enhance  the  price  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce — were  put  on,  they 
know  that,  instantly,  a  popular,  power¬ 
ful,  and  irresistible  agitation  would 
speedily  lead  to  its  repeal.  They  would 
then  be  in  the  contemptible  and  painful 
position  of  having  burned  their  fingers 
in  taking  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  the  most  selfish  and  unscrupulous 
class  in  the  community— the  insatiably 
greedy  manufacturing  plutocrats.  Hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  all  these  considerations, 
and  there  are  others,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  landowners,  as  a  body, 
have  hesitated  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  have 
excellent  grounds  in  reason  and  self- 
interest  for  their  hesitation.  They 
could  not  take  a  more  suicidal  course 
than  that  of  following  him.  In  the 
early  days  of  last  autumn  they  were 
tending  to  support  his  policy;  lately 
they  have  drawn  back.  “The  studied 
hue  of  resolution  is  slcklied  o’er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought.”  For  the 
moment  they  are  neutral;  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that,  as  time  passes, 
they  will  become  hostile;  for  with  them 
men  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  as  I  have 
said,  enjoy  a  commanding  infiuence. 

Then  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the 
laboring  class  in  the  shires,  we,  at 
present,  know  but  little.  The  bye- 
elections  in  agricultural  constituencies 
have  been,  so  far,  rather  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy,  but  not  very  de¬ 
cisively.  The  indications  are  that  at 
the  general  election  the  agricultural 
laboring  class  will  not  support  Protec¬ 
tion.  Among  these  men  there  are  still 
a  considerable  number  living  who  re¬ 
member  the  frightful  times  of  the  Coni 
Law  days.  What  infiuence  these  may 
have  over  the  younger  generation  no 
one  can  say.  I  have  had  much  ex- 
X>erience  of  the  rural  population  of  the 
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laboring  class,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  they  will  go 
against  Mr.  Ohamberlain’s  policy  at  the 
coming  general  election.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  “Commission  of  Experts’’  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  resentment 
among  moderate  and  impartial  men 
who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject;  and  among  none  is  this 
step  more  strongly  disliked  than  it  is 
among  the  rural  squirearchy.  This  body 
of  men,  while  always  mindful  of  their 
own  interests,  have  a  good  deal  of  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  higher,  or  ethical  kind, 
and  there  is  nothing  they  detest  more 
than  the  notion  of  American  political 
methods— the  “boss”  and  the  “caucus” 
—the  peculiar  and  special  instruments 
of  Tammany.  If,  in  the  ultimate 
trial  of  strength  between  Protection 
and  Free  Trade,  the  landowning  class, 
as  a  whole,  goes  against  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain— and  I  think  this  extremely  prob¬ 
able— the  farmers  will  follow  suit.  In 
that  event  the  laborers,  to  a  man,  al¬ 
most,  would  vote  against  Protection. 
Certainly  no  one  connected  with  the 
land,  whether  owner,  tenant,  or  labor¬ 
er,  can  gain  anything  under  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  policy,  as  defined,  while  they 
stand  to  lose  heavily.  If  that  policy  is 
hereafter  altered  by  the  “Experts”  in 
such  a  way  as  to  confer  substantial 
benefits  on  the  agricultural  classes,  the 
masses  of  the  towns  will  revolt.  Here, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  first  real  and 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
strange  and  dramatic  incident  in  poli¬ 
tics  to  find  that  very  class  which  re¬ 
sisted  Peel,  Wellington,  and  all  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Court,  in  1846,  In  their 
efforts  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  pres- 
.ently  engaged  in  an  equally  strenuous 
resistance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the 
head  of  the  manufacturers,  who  were 
the  backbone  of  Cobden’s  agitation,  in 
his  attempt  to  re-enact  them. 

The  second  great  obstacle  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  path  is  the  attitude  of 


the  Colonies.  He  professes  the  great¬ 
est  confidence  in  being  able  to  procure 
offers  of  preferential  trading  laws  from 
them.  I  doubt  whether  that  confidence 
is  real;  I  am  certain  that  no  leading 
public  man  of  any  position  shares  it 
In  fact,  this  aspect  of  the  question— 
Colonial  preference— is  but  a  device  In¬ 
vented  to  lend  a  mask  of  dignity  to 
the  raid  on  the  general  taxpayer,  who 
is  so  childish  as  to  believe  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Hewins,  and  the  forty  odd  “ex¬ 
perts,”  are  really  framing  a  “scientific” 
tariff  in  the  interests  of  Imperial  unity. 
The  Colonial  Governments  wUl  never 
consent  to  make  their  financial  budgets 
dependent  on  the  varying  moods  of  the 
British  electorate;  nor  will  the  British 
people  concur  in  a  fiscal  arrangement 
which  would  tie  their  hands,  and  make 
it  necessary  for  them  to  consult  half  a 
dozen  Colonies  whenever  they  contem¬ 
plated  a  reduction  or  an  increase  of  im- 
ix)rt  duties  on  any  particular  article  of 
commerce.  This  is  the  last,  and  the 
greatest,  of ‘all  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  dif¬ 
ficulties.  I  believe  It  Insurmountable. 
Probably  that  is  the  secret  opinion  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  But  for  his 
immediate  purposes  this  consideration 
hardly  matters;  the  immediate  purpose 
being  to  draw  the  Conservative  Party 
after  him,  and  win  for  himself  that 
prize  which  is  the  highest  to  which  the 
ambition  of  an  English  politician  can 
aspire.  Will  he  attain  to  this?  I  think, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  that  he 
will.  He  has  found  a  policy  that  is 
likely  to  unite  urban  aristocracy  and 
urban  democracy,  at  least  for  a  time; 
and  union,  for  a  time  is  all  that  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  him.  As  I  have  said,  the  wily 
indications  we  have  of  the  feeling  of 
the  working-classes,  at  present,  are 
those  supplied  by  the  bye-elections.  It 
Is  clear  enough  from  these  that  the 
working-classes  are  not  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  his  policy.  Perhaps  they  will 
become  so,  but  I  think  not.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
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wage-earning  classes  are,  to  a  very  shipwreck  on  the  rock  of  practical  ap- 
large  extent,  supporting  his  policy,  plication,  Just  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home 
By  the  time  they  have  discovered  their  Rule  scheme  did.  But  it  will  leave 
error  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  end  will  have  derelict  wreckage  behind  It  Infinitely 
been  attained.  The  turn-over  of  votes  more  dangerous  and  more  dlfllcult  to 
from  the  Conservative  to  the  Liberal  remove.  That  Is  the  real  point  for 
side  shown  by  the  elections  is  not  very  high-minded  men  to  consider.  I  think 
large,  and  perhaps  can  be  readily  ac-  I  have  shown  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
counted  for  by  what  is  known  as  “the  admirers  have  reason  when  they  say 
swing  of  the  pendulum.”  In  all  the  that  he  has  remarkable  foresight.  Still, 
great  towns  are  numerous  Tory  work-  as  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow  would  express  It, 
ing-men’s  clubs  and  organizations.  We  be  has  “a  darned  long  row  to  hoe.” 
do  not  hear  that  there  have  been,  nor  One  word  more.  The  forecast  I 
have  there  been,  any  desertions  from  have  made  here  is  based  upon  an  ex- 
the  membership  of  these  on  account  of  amination  of  the  trend  of  political 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  Mr.  Cham-  forces.  It  involves  the  deposition  of 
berlain’s  first  step  towards  success  is  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  accession  of  Mr. 
to  get  the  mass  of  the  Conservative  Chamberlain  to  the  Conservative  lead- 
Party  on  bis  side.  This  be  is  doing;  ersbip.  Those  who  have  high  aims  in 
indeed,  I  think  It  may  be  said,  has  al-  politics— men  who  love  their  country, 
ready  done.  The  next  step  is  to  get  and  to  whom  politics  is  not  merely  a 
a  Liberal  Ministry  into  office,  and  to  question  of  “spoils”— would,  I  believe, 
keep  it  there  long  enough  to  enable  the  regard  that  result  as  a  grave  calamity, 
country  to  realize  how  hopeless  such  But  it  is  now  quite  clear  to  everyone 
a  Ministry  is.  No  very  extended  pe-  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  Pe¬ 
riod  will  be  necessary;  afterwards  Mr.  comes  the  policy  of  the  Conservative 
Chamberlain  will  come  into  power  as  Party  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Balfour  must 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  give  place  to  bis  late  subordinate.  Mr. 
and  as  Prime  Minister.  This  will  mean  Balfour  has  been  much  criticized  for  a 
a  personal  triumph  for  him;  not  the  weak  and  hesitating  policy;  but  when 
triumph  of  his  policy,  because  his  chief  the  history  of  the  present  struggle 
difficulties  will  then  only  begin.  He  comes  to  be  written  hereafter,  I  be- 
wlll  have  attained  the  object  of  his  am-  lleve  It  will  be  found  that  no  statesman 
bition,  but  his  policy  will  fail.  The  has  ever  made  a  more  earnest  and  sa- 
preferential  plan  is  the  morbid  element,  gaclous  effort  to  withstand  a  movement 
This  part,  like  every  other  part  of  his  charged  with  Incalculable  evil  and 
scheme,  is  not  only  vicious;  It  is  vis-  stimulated  by  tremendous  forces, 
lonary  and  impracticable.  It  will  make  A.  Student  of  Public  Affairs. 

The  Fortntfjhtly  Rerlew. 


A  CITY  OF  MAGNIFICENT  DISTANCES. 

Steaming  down  the  Potomac,  on  an  erected  to  its  greatest  man.  Seen  from 
October  day,  with  Maryland  on  one  this  distance,  its  base  embowered  in 
bankandVirgduIa  on  theother.  Washing-  trees,  its  topmost  point  piercing  the 
ton  in  the  farther  distance,  one  catches  blue  of  an  almost  Italian  sky,  the  per- 
slght  of  the  Obelisk  a  grateful  nation  fectly  proportioned  pillar  suggests  a 
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note  of  admiration  evoked  by  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  beautiful  city  and  its 
surrounding^. 

A  ^  combination  of  simplicity  and 
strength,  no  memorial  conceived  by 
man  could  more  appropriately  keep 
green  the  memory  of  Washington.  As  he 
toward  above  his  fellows,  so  does  his 
monument  lift  its  head  higher  than  any 
other  structure  of  masonry  in  the 
world-  From  a  base  of  15  feet  thick¬ 
ness  it  mounts  555  feet  towards  the 
sun,  tapering  to  a  point  rising  from  a 
block  a  foot  and  a  half  square.  The 
glistening  whiteness  of  its  marble, 
quarried  in  Maryland,  bears  testimony 
to  the  record  of  a  blameless  life.  Not 
a  word  or  date  is  inscribed  upon  it,  a 
reticence  that  is  the  sublimation  of  its 
perfection.  For  only  one  American 
could  such  a  monument  be  raised,  for 
him  who  was  “first  in  peace,  first  in 
war,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men” — George  Washington. 

It  was  along  this  pathway  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  that  Washington,  grown  old  and 
deaf,  weary  with  a  long  life’s  labor, 
passed  to  the  peace  of  his  home  at 
Mount  Yemon.  Loving  hands  have 
rescued  this  quaintly  fashioned  wood¬ 
en  mansion,  with  its  white  walls  and 
red-tiled  roof,  restoring  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  on  the  morning  when  the  soldier- 
statesman  finally  closed  his  eyes. 

There  stands  as  he  left  it  the  four- 
post  bed  in  which  he  died,  the  quaint 
furniture,  the  elaborately  carved  look¬ 
ing  glasses,  and  the  delightful  Lillipu¬ 
tian  trunk,  with  prodigious  straps  and 
portentous  leather  fiap  over  the  lock, 
that  used  to  accompany  him  on  his 
coach  Journeys.  The  coach  itself,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  drawn  by 
six  horses  in  accordance  with  Washing¬ 
ton’s  ideas  of  presidential  state,  stands 
at  ease  in  the  very  shed  whence  it  used 
to  be  wheeled  out  for  Its  master’s  use. 
Except  the  travelling  box,  there  is 
nothing  that  brought  to  my  mind  more 


sharply  the  personality  of  Washington 
than  this  stately  coach,  with  its  steps 
let  down  as  if  the  master  had  just  quit¬ 
ted  it,  its  lanterns  ready  for  night  duty 
its  rusty  wheels,  its  generous  springs 
and  its  traces  of  yesterday’s  travel. 

Standing  on  the  bluff  on  which  the 
old  homestead  was  built,  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  Maryland  shore,  there  comes 
back  a  more  modem  memory.  It  was 
just  here  that  the  late  Lord  Coleridge, 
then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
viewed  the  scene  in  company  with  Mr. 
Evarts.  The  senator  spoke  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  great  personal  strength. 

“Yes,”  said  Lord  Coleridge,  “I  have 
heard  that  standing  here  he  could 
throw  a  dollar  right  across  the  Potomac 
into  Maryland.  That  seems  incredi¬ 
ble.” 

“Well,”  said  Evarts  with  a  twinke 
in  his  eye,  “you  know  a  dollar  went 
farther  in  those  days.” 

The  city  of  Washington  was  located 
by  the  President  whose  name  it  bears. 
Apart  from  its  beauty,  it  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  unique.  One  hundred  square  miles 
of  land  ceded  by  Virginia  and  Maryland 
were,  in  Washington’s  time,  set  apart 
as  a  metropolitan  district  The  na¬ 
tional  fiag  fiaunts  the  stars  of  forty-five 
States.  This  is  “The  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,”  a  place  set  apart,  raled  direct¬ 
ly  through  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
by  the  President  and  Congress,  its  citi¬ 
zens  belonging  to  no  State,  having 
nether  voice  nor  vote  in  local  or  na¬ 
tional  government. 

The  site  of  the  city  was  plotted  out 
by  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  who, 
fresh  from  the  terrors  of  revolutionary 
Paris,  saw  to  it  that,  if  things  came  to 
the  worst,  law  and  order  should  prevail 
in  Washington.  Accordingly  he  ruled 
straight  a  number  of  broad  boulevards, 
easily  swept  with  cannon  should  occa¬ 
sion  arise.  It  never  presented  itself, 
and  through  more  than  a  century  of 
peaceful  times— the  northern  capital 
escaped  the  contamination  of  gunpow- 
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der  during  the  Civil  War— the  broad 
thoroughfares  have  been  asphalted, 
trees  have  been  planted  on  the  side¬ 
walks,  and  behind  them  roomy  man¬ 
sions  have  grown  up. 

In  these  conditions,  one  effect  of  Ma¬ 
jor  L’Enfant’s  prevision  has  been  to 
increase  the  beauty  of  Washington  by 
long  vistas.  Saul  Journeying  towards 
Damascus  was  directed  to  “go  into  the 
street  which  is  called  Straight.”  Such 
an  injunction  would  be  bewildering  in 
Washington,  where  all  the  streets  are 
straight.  They  are  traversed  by  an 
excellent  service  of  trams,  commodious, 
clean,  cheap,  incessant  in  succession. 
The  difliculty  about  high  cab  fares,  that 
irritates  the  Londoner  accustomed  to 
his  hansom  cab,  is  overcome  here.  For 
an  electric  tram  car  will  convey 
him,  at  least  within  a  block  or  two, 
whithersoever  he  may  want  to  go, 

Washington  makes  the  most  of  its 
rare  advantages  for  displaying  public 
buildings.  We  have  our  St.  Paul’s 
and  Westminster,  priceless  heritages  of 
times  when  Church  architecture  flour¬ 
ished.  But  we  have  no  room  to  spare  for 
properly  setting  them  off.  Washing¬ 
ton  has  placed  the  pride  of  its  heart, 
its  Capitol,  on  a  hill,  where  glimpses 
may  be  caught  of  It  from  any  part  of 
the  city.  Round  its  base  sweeps  a  broad 
boulevard  which  sets  off  to  advantage 
its  stately  symmetry.  The  monotony 
of  streets  running  on  severe  parallel 
lines  is  broken  in  a  score  of  places 
by  what  are  called  circles,  the  centre 
being  a  greensward  or  flower  garden 
with  benches  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  wayfarer.  Most  of  these  open 
spaces  have  monuments,  the  majority 
worthy  of  their  prominence  and  the 
name  they  bear. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Capitol  Itself  en¬ 
shrines  some  woeful  exercises  alike  in 
statuary  and  painting.  They  debase 
the  beauty  of  the  Rotunda,  crying  aloud 
for  some  beneficent  strong  arm  to 
sweep  them  away.  Flanking  the  prom- 
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ised  Panama  Canal  at  given  distances, 
they  would  be  excellent;  or  they  might 
be  used  for  marking  the  boundary  of 
Alaska.  Set  in  the  most  public  place 
in  the  Capitol,  searing  the  eyes  of  man, 
they  are  lamentable.  Their  history  il¬ 
lustrates  the  weak  point  in  American 
public  life.  They  are  the  gift  of  State 
Legislatures,  each  one  sending  a  status 
of  the  man  it  most  delights  to  honor^ 
The  commission  for  the  work  was  ob-. 
tained  by  log-rolling  in  the  lobby  of  the- 
Legislature,  and  was  given,  not  to. 
the  best  sculptor,  but  to  the  man  who, 
in  addition  to  sculpturing,  had  a  circle 
of  friends  commanding  the  largest  po-- 
litical  vote.  ) 

Facing  the  Capitol,  which,  owing  fo' 
perversity  in  the  direction  of  growth, 
stands  with  its  back  to  the  city,  is  the 
Congressional  Library,  Built  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  something  like  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  sterling  was  lavished 
upon  it.  The  result  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  building  of  the  kind  In  the  world. 
The  entrance  hall,  rising  from  a  marble 
flooring  to  a  lofty  ceiling  decked  in  blue 
and  yellow,  is  so  sumptuously  adorned 
with  sculpture,  painting,  gilding,  and 
colored  marble  as  narrowly  to  escape 
garish  effect.  But  escape  is  achieved. 
It  is  magnificent.  Looked  down  upon 
from  the  gallery,  the  reading  room, 
with  its  plain  desks,  at  which  sit  work¬ 
ers,  chiefly  women,  is  enchanting.  One 
would  like  to  live  in  Washington  if  it 
were  only  for  the  privilege  of  coming 
daily  to  this  hall  of  intellectual  delight, 
with  its  walls  and  pillars  of  dark  mar¬ 
ble  quarried  in  Tennessee,  yellow  mar¬ 
ble  shipped  from  Siena,  red  marble  the 
tribute  of  distant  Numldia. 

The  Library  is  equipped  with  marvel¬ 
lous  machinery  for  distributing  and 
collecting  books.  Demand  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  book,  set  forth  on  a  particular' 
form,  is  despatched  to  the  underground 
chamber,  carefully  heated  and  venti¬ 
lated,  where  the  store  is  kept.  The  at¬ 
tendant  places  the  book  in  a  basket. 
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touches  a  lever,  and  oflf  goes  the  basket  with  much  of  the  history  of  the  United 
with  its  contents  to  be  surely  and  safe-  States  and  of  the  world, 
ly  delivered  to  the  man  who  despatched  Here,  with  no  visible  state  Inside  or 
the  message.  There  is  something  un-  out,  dwells  the  head  of  a  nation  who 
canny  in  the  dealing  of  the  machinery  wields  more  autocratic  power  than  a 
with  the  volumes.  A  tunnel  a  quarter  constitutional  king.  No  sentry  chal- 
of  a  mile  long  connects  the  Library  lenges  the  morning  caller.  A  single 
with  the  Capitol.  A  senator  or  a  con-  policeman  lounging  by  the  doorstep  re- 
gressman  clapping  his  hands  by  way  gards  the  call  as  the  most  natural  thing 
of  signal  brings  to  his  side  a  page  boy,  in  the  world.  Passing  through  the 
to  whom  he  hands  written  particulars  open  door,  the  President’s  guests  are 
of  the  desired  book.  In  the  space  of  received  by  his  secretary  with  the  un- 
three  minutes  the  volume  is  delivered  ostentatious  courtesy  that  belongs  to 
at  his  desk.  the  well-ordered  house  of  a  private 

In  the  “Arabian  Nights’’  there  is  gentleman, 
much  clapping  of  hands  by  way  of  sum-  We  in  England  are  accustomed  to  the 
moning  genii.  Not  through  the  record  high  courtesy  displayed  by  the  United 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  was  States  in  sending  their  most  gifted  men 
there  accomplished  result  more  mar-  to  represent  them  at  the  Court  of  St. 
vellous  than  this  everyday  incident  in  James’s.  From  James  Russell  Lowell 
the  Legislative  Chambers  at  Washing-  to  Mr.  Choate,  the  social  and  public 
ton.  life  of  London  have  been  graced  by  the 

The  White  House  faces  the  Capitol  companionship  of  men  of  culture  gifted 
in  accordance  with  ordered  plan,  Just  with  eloquence  and  strong  personal 
as,  unbeknown  to  probably  nine  out  of  magnetism.  It  is,  doubtless,  from  lack 
ten  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  of  opportunity  of  personal  observation 
the  woolsack  in  the  Lords  directly  faces  that  one  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
the  Speaker’s  chair  in  the  Commons.  The  these  qualities  enlarged  in  the  Presi- 
differenceinthecaseof  the  White  House  dent.  The  insular  idea  of  the  Presl- 
and  the  Capitol  is  that  a  distance  of  dent  of  the  United  States  is  that  he  is 
something  like  two  miles  intervenes.  A  the  accident  of  a  political  organization, 
magnificent  project  is  contemplated,  chancing  to  triumph  over  a  rival.  Mr. 
and  will  doubtless  at  no  great  distance  Roosevelt  was  not  President  to  begin 
of  time  be  carried  out,  whereby  only  with.  He  was  merely  Vice-President; 
a  stretch  of  green  glade  and  garden  a  rough  rider  to  boot,  a  distinction  of 
land  shall  lie  between  the  two  build-  which  he  is  proud.  I  confess  that  to 
ings,  thus  adding  to  the  magnificent  British  ears  it  conveys  the  impression 
distances  that  have  bestowed  upon  of  a  bearded  man  in  flannel  shirt  and 
Washington  its  poetical  name.  top  boots,  with  a  tendency  to  use  blus- 

The  White  House— no  one  but  foreign  tering  language, 
ministers  can  be  induced  to  use  its  Sitting  at  the  President’s  hospitable 
formal  title,  the  Executive  Mansion  of  table,  with  a  small  company,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States — is  the  French  Minister  at  Washington, 
a  two-storied  stone  building  painted  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities 
white.  'The  foundation  stone  laid  on  Shakespeare,  and  a  much-travelled 
a  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago,  American  of  whom  it  is  not  quite  de- 
the  building  was  first  occupied  by  Mr.  termined  by  his  friends  whether  he 
Adame,  President  in  1800.  It  was  more  Intimately  knew  Abe  Lincoln  or 
burnt  by  the  British  in  1814,  rebuilt  in  is  more  fondly  conversant  with  Cicero, 
1818,  and  has  since  been  associated  the  rough  rider  in  whom  foreign  na- 
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tlons  have  come  to  recognize  a  states¬ 
man  of  highest  rank  disclosed  the 
scholar  versed  alike  in  ancient  and 
modem  literature.  In  its  variety,  grasp 
of  subject,  out-of-the-way  knowledge, 
and  its  evidence  of  marvellous  mem¬ 
ory,  the  table-talk  of  the  President  re¬ 
minds  me  more  of  Mr.  Giadstone’s 
than  of  any  man  I  have  known. 

The  mystery  is  how  and  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  finds 
time  for  the  voluminous,  multifarious 
reading  that  forms  an  appreciative  por¬ 
tion  of  his  daily  life.  I  gather  that 
the  secret  lies  in  using  up  odd  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  quarters  of  an  hour,  with  oc¬ 
casional  awakening  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  find  a  book  fortuitous¬ 
ly  by  his  bedside.  Early  In  the  con¬ 
versation  the  President  startled  me  by 
quoting  Solomon  Peel,  the  attorney  who 
plays  a  casual  part  In  the  history  of 
Mr.  Pickwick.  From  Peel  to  Pliny  is 
a  far  cry  in  the  alphabet,  as  are  the 
references  in  literature.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  equal  to  both.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  from  this  rough  manner 
of  telling  the  story  that  either  Pliny  or 
Peel  was  obtrusively  dragged  into  the 
conversation  whether  by  head  or  by 
heels.  Each  reference  served  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  turn  in  the  conversation,  and 
was  followed  by  others  equally  happy. 

The  President,  In  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  minister,  spoke  with  possibly 
artless  frankness  of  his  Government’s 
relations  with  Panama,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  main  topic  of  discussion. 
Some  of  the  newspapers,  who  expect 
no  good  thing  to  come  out  of  the  Naz¬ 
areth  of  the  White  House  during  Its 
present  occupancy,  boldly  aver  that  the 
revolution  was  a  put-up  Job,  the  strings 
being  pulled,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  President,  by  that  arch-conspirator 
Colonel  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State— 
or,  as  he  would  rank  in  England,  For¬ 
eign  Minister. 

I  will  not  pretend  (the  President  re¬ 
marked  In  an  aside  of  conversation 


that  has  its  historical  interest)  that  I 
was  not  prepared  for  contingencies.  For 
some  time  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
Bogotfi  Government  were  trlfilng  with 
us,  resolved  that  we  should  not,  except 
on  their  undefined  terms,  make  the 
canal  at  Panama.  I  confess  we  meant 
to  make  the  canal  with  or  without  their 
consent,  if  not  by  the  Panama  route, 
then  by  Nicaragua.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  little  more  than  a  week  ago  I 
framed  a  rough  draft  of  my  message 
to  Congress  for  the  opening  of  the 
regular  Session.  In  it  I  called  upon 
Congress  to  decide  which  route  should 
be  taken.  The  Executive  Government 
would  have  been  prepared  to  carry  out 
either  decision.  Then  came  the  rebel¬ 
lion  at  Panama,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  Government,  who  recognize  the 
obvious  fact  that  no  people  in  the  world 
have  their  prosperity  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  construction  of  a 
canal  through  Panama,  than  have  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  country.  This  sim¬ 
plifies  matters.  It  certainly  relieves 
me  from  the  necessity  of  polishing  up 
the  rough  draft  of  my  message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  written  at  the  time  when  my 
Government  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
plans  of  the  revolutionary  party  In 
Panama  as  was  the  Government  of  Bo- 
got&.  The  question  now  is,  not 
whether  we  shall  cut  the  canal  by  the 
Panama  or  Nicaraguan  route,  but  how 
soon  can  we  get  shovel  and  pick  at 
work  in  Panama? 

On  the  question  of  the  ultimate  an¬ 
nexation  of  Panama,  the  President  was 
emphatic  in  deprecation  of  such  inten¬ 
tion.  “The  United  States,”  he  said, 
“have  enough  to  care  for  without  ap¬ 
propriating  tropical  territory.”  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  same  spirit  the 
States  did  not  want  to  have  Cuba  on 
its  hands.  It  was  unwillingly  forced  ’ 
by  circumstances  to  Interfere.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  a  profound  admiration 
for  Diaz  as  President  of  Mexico.  He 
would  gladly  have  seen  Mexico,  under 
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his  rule,  take  Cuba  in  hand.  As  things 
shaped  themselves,  disinterested,  un¬ 
ambitious  America  was  obliged  to  step 
in,  entering  upon  what  proved  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  long  and  costly  war  of  con¬ 
quest 

Keenly  observant  swift  and  accurate 
judge  of  character,  the  President  has 
a  way  of  summing  up  the  qualities  of 
a  public  man.  Of  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  he  remarked:  “If  he  had  been 
bom  an  American  citizen,  on  however 
low  a  social  scale,  he  would  have  come 
to  be  boss  of  his  ward.” 

Reference  to  the  chronically  disturbed 
state  of  things  in  Cuba  and  Columbia 
drew  from  the  travelled  American,  now 
holding  important  ofBce  in  the  Home 
Government  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  charm¬ 
ing  reminiscence.  Thirty  years  ago, 
visiting  San  Domingo  in  official  capac¬ 
ity,  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  newly 
appointed  minister,  who  undertook  to 
show  him  round.  Coming  to  the  court¬ 
way  of  a  prominent  building,  the  guide 
pointed  to  a  doorway,  and  remarked, 
as  complacently  as  if  he  were  indicat¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  street,  “That  is 
where  our  last  Emperor  was  shot.” 

In  the  course  of  his  sojourn,  he  came 
upon  an  aged  man,  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  community,  because  he  had  been 
witness  of  a  quite  exceptional  number 
of  revolutions  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

“How  many  have  you  seen?”  the  vis¬ 
itor  asked. 

“Forty-two,”  the  patriarch  modestly 
replied. 

It  appears  that  when  a  boy  the  old 
man  had  seen  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  carried  to  the  guillotine. 
Emigrating  to  San  Domingo,  the  tale 
of  revolutions  rapidly  ran  up  till  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  forty. 

One  indispensable  quality  necessary 
to  the  making  of  a  successful  President 
of  the  United  States  is  a  strong  physi¬ 
cal  constitution  and  tireless  energy. 


There  are  perhaps  few  harder  worked 
men  in  the  world.  Other  rulers  of 
great  States  are  hedged  about  by  care¬ 
fully  devised,  peremptorily  executed, 
ordinances  of  privacy.  In  the  United 
States  all  men  are  equal,  and  have  an 
Inalienable  right  to  Intrude  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  the  President.  Three  times 
a  week  the  populace  invade  White 
House,  pass  in  long  line  through  its 
rooms  to  shake  hands  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  ask  him  how  he’s  getting  on,  and 
how  his  family  fare.  This  is  merely  by 
the  way.  There  are  recurring  epochs, 
such  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  he 
suffers  this  discipline  by  the  hour. 

This  quaint  exuberance  of  national 
feeling  is  a  sort  of  excrescence  on  a 
year’s  work.  The  dally  round  of  toil, 
beginning  early  in  the  morning  and 
continuing  till  nearly  midnight,  is  of 
Itself  sufficient  to  break  down  the  most 
buoyant  spirit,  the  strongest  physique. 
On  the  day  of  our  visit  the  President, 
detained  by  urgent  public  business, 
kept  luncheon  waiting  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  it  was  over,  leading  the 
way  to  the  room  upstairs,  formerly  the 
Cabinet  Council  Chamber  of  Presi¬ 
dents,  he  was  Intercepted  by  news  that 
the  ministers  of  two  Continental  States 
were  awaiting  audience.  The  ceremony 
did  not  last  long,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  back  again  in  inexhaustible  spirits, 
bubbling  with  good  humor,  insistent,  as 
if  he  had  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do, 
upon  showing  his  guests  the  treasures 
of  his  private  room. 

Among  the  pictures  on  the  wall  is  a 
large  sketch  by  the  German  Emperor, 
in  which  with  his  own  hand  he  had 
drawn  to  scale  every  ship  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Navy.  This  example  of  patient 
industry  bears  the  Emperor’s  sign  man¬ 
ual,  and  was  given  to  the  President  by 
Prince  Henry  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

Henry  W.  Lucy. 
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STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  PSYCHOLOGY ;  CARLYLE  AND  THE 
PRESENT  TENSE. 


Persnaded  as  I  was— and  as  I  hope 
my  reader  will  also  be  after  my  analy¬ 
sis  of  De  Qulncy‘— that  the  greatest 
differences  in  literary  effect  are  due 
mainly  to  different  treatment  of  the 
verb,  I  set  about  an  examination  of 
the  present  tense,  as  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  language. 

It  seems  an  idiotically  obvious  re¬ 
mark,  yet  one  is  apt  to  feel  a  little 
shock  of  surprise  when  its  truth  is 
brought  home  to  one:  the  present  tense, 
makes  things  present;  it  abolishes  the 
narrative  and  the  narrator.  This  can 
be  verified,  as  the  relation  of  relief 
and  color  is  best  verified  In  pictures, 
by  a  process  of  reversing,  like  stand¬ 
ing  a  picture  on  its  head.  The  ballad 
gives  us  this.  For  in  the  ballad  the 
bulk  of  the  telling  is  sometimes  in  the 
present  tense,  and  the  effects  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  lapse  Into  the  past.  For 
instance:— 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even 
cloth. 

And  a  pair  o’  shoon  of  the  velvet 
green; 

And  till  seven  years  were  come  and 
gone 

True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 

Here  the  ballad  monger,  like  the  un¬ 
educated  folk  of  our  own  day,  ex¬ 
periences  a  dlfiiculty  in  following  an 
action  without  actually  witnessing  it, 
hence  he  speaks  in  the  present;  but 
when  be  wants  to  sum  up  the  result, 
be  unconsciously  employs  the  past 
tense,  which  makes  an  end  of  the 
business.  And  of  course  the  alterna¬ 
tion  with  the  past  tense  produces  by 
contrast  an  extremely  lively  tense  of 
the  present  In  more  artistic  ballads 
the  past  tense  is  prevalent  and  there 


is  a  Jump  into  the  present  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  passion  and  action,  with  a 
vOTy  solemn  drop  back  into  the  past 
to  give  the  result  Thus,  in  the 
Braes  of  Yarrow:— 

Two  has  he  hurt  and  three  has  slain 
On  the  bloody  braes  o’  Yarrow; 

But  the  stubborn  knight  crept  in  be¬ 
hind. 

And  pierced  his  body  thorough. 
Again:— 

She’s  ta’en  him  in  her  arms  twa. 

And  given  him  kisses  thorough; 

She  sought  to  bind  his  mony  wounds. 
But  he  lay  dead  on  Yarrow. 

It  is  surely  no  mere  coincidence  that 
the  past  tense  should  here  recur  as 
soon  as  the  action  is  finished. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  tense 
abolishes  the  fact  of  narration.  This 
has  a  most  important  result,  that  of 
doing  away  with  the  sense  of  cause 
and  effect.  For  we  cannot  feel  any 
causal  connection  without  projecting 
ourselves  into  the  past  or  the  future. 
The  present  tense,  constantly  push¬ 
ing  us  along,  leaves  no  leisure  for 
thinking  about  why;  it  hustles  us  into 
a  new  how.  The  present,  in  this  case, 
never  becomes  a  past,  the  thing  which 
we  can  keep  and  look  into;  it  simply 
drops  off  into  limbo,  vanishes  entirely, 
as  it  probably  does  in  the  case  of 
many  children  and  thoughtless,  un¬ 
educated  persons. 

Moreover— and  this  is  obvious— the 
present  tense  can  bring  the  event  be-  , 
fore  us,  or  us  before  the  event,  forc¬ 
ing  us  into  a  kind  of  sham  belief.  1 
say  of  sham  belief,  because  this 
special  kind  of  condition,  that  of 
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dramatic  illusioii,  la  often  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  genuine  kind  of  belief, 
what  William  Jamea  would  probably 
call  the  ‘*warm,  familiar  acquiescence” 
which  belonga  to  the  sense  of  reality. 
We  may  ait  in  a  theatre  and  be  hur¬ 
ried,  bullied  into  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  something  which  we  do 
not  seriously  believe  possible.  And 
here  I  should  like  to  distinguish  very 
clearly  between  this  kind  of  realiza¬ 
tion,  due  to  presentation  on  the  stage 
or  to  presentation  by  the  present  tense 
and  similar  devices,  and  realization 
by  such  fulness  and  harmony,  such 
organic  synthesis  of  co-ordinated  de¬ 
tail,  as  Is  produced  by  only  the  very 
greatest  novels  or  poems.  After 
watching  a  Sarah  Bernhardt  play,  or 
reading  a  chapter  of  Dickens  even 
with  breathless  interest,  I  am  by  no 
means  haunted  by  a  certainty  that 
something  is  going  on,  that  certain 
people  are  contriving  to  live,  struggle 
and  suffer,  such  as  I  have  after  read¬ 
ing  Thackeray,  or  Stendhal,  or  Tol¬ 
stoi;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  often, 
as  one  lays  down  the  book  or  rises 
from  one’s  seat,  a  feeling  of  abrupt 
breaking  off,  of  blowing  out  the 
Ughts.  For  once  lapsed  into  silence. 
Lady  Dedlock,  Snagsby,  Jo,  Talking- 
horn,  Chadband,  cease  to  exist,  cease 
therefore  to  develop,  even  like  the 
I>er8onages  of  a  Sardou  drama  after 
the  curtain  has  fallen.  But  the  New- 
comes,  the  family  of  Del  Dongo,  and 
Katia,  Levine,  Anna,  Vronsky,  Na- 
tacha,  Princess  Mary  or  Pierre  are 
just  as  living  and  active  when  I  am 
not  reading  about  them  as  when  I  am; 
and  the  poisoning  of  Othello’s  mind 
takes  place,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be¬ 
tween  as  much  as  during  the  acts. 
Why?  Because  all  these  great  crea¬ 
tions  have  an  organic,  inevitable  exist¬ 
ence  of  their  own,  and  once  in  contact 
in  our  thoughts,  they  must  alter  and 
act  on  one  another  even  like  real 
things;  whereas  the  others  are  mere 


cleverly-painted  puppets,  whose  move¬ 
ments  catch  and  arouse  our  attention; 
but  which,  once  the  band  hushed  and 
the  lights  out,  collapse  into  heaps  of 
wood  and  wire. 

By  this  hangs  the  fact,  often  puz¬ 
zling  in  the  extreme,  that  "thrilliiig” 
stories  are  so  often  very  poor  and  so 
often  forgotten  as  soon  as  read;  also 
that  pathetic  effects  can  be  produced 
by  third  rate  talent.  The  difficult,  the 
unique  thing  to  produce  is  such  fasci¬ 
nation  as  continues  when  the  readw 
is  surrounded  by  different  impres¬ 
sions,  and  submitted  to  contrary  in¬ 
fluences,  the  fascination  given  by  the 
life  organic,  which  is  also  the  life 
everlasting!  I  have  spoken  of 
Dickens’  use  of  the  present  tense.  It 
is  accompanied  by  several  dodges  con¬ 
verging  towards  the  same  effect  First 
the  dodge  (the  essential  factor  of 
theatrical  Illusion)  of  making  the 
characters  say  their  whole  say,  instead 
of  telling  os  what  they  said;  with  the 
result  that  the  most  unlikely  thing  is 
accepted  because,  in  a  way,  you  are 
made  to  hear  it  and  speeches  are 
listened  to  with  acquiescence  which 
would  revolt  our  sense  of  probability 
if  their  substance  were  merely  re¬ 
tailed.  Again,  and  more  efficacious 
still,  the  dodge  of  undoing  the  wrap¬ 
pers  one  by  one,  taking  the  boxes  one 
out  of  the  other,  and  thereby  produc¬ 
ing,  like  the  conjuror,  a  spurious  be¬ 
lief  in  the  reality  underlying  these 
deliberate  proceedings.  I  will  not  lay 
Impious  hands  on  Dickens,  whose 
greatness  exists  despite  such  glaring 
drawbacks;  so  I  will  Invent  a  passage 
after  his  manner,  bum  him  only  in 
effigy:  “In  that  street  there  Is  a  house; 
in  that  house  there  is  a  room;  in 
that  room  there  sits  a  woman.”  Each 
affirmation  (impossible  to  negative  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  real  connection  with 
any)  builds  up  a  certainty  in  the 
reader’s  mind.  So  that  when  we 
come  to  “and  that  woman  is  sewing 
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a  shroud,”  the  certainty  is  iKMdtlyely 
crushing.  How  sceptical  we  should 
remain  If  the  passage  ran  as  follows: 
“In  a  certain  house  of  a  certain  street, 
a  woman  sat  sewing  a  shroud.” 

This  undoing  the  wrappers  is,  as  I 
hinted,  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
the  use  of  the  present  tense;  it  exists 
in  most  ballads,  and  in  the  popular 
recital  (as  one  may  still  hear  it  in  cer¬ 
tain  countries)  of  fairy  tales.  And  all 
such  processes— or  all  processes  so 
employed— present  tense,  dialogued 
narrative,  reiterative  development  of 
unrelated  facts,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
elaborate  peeling  away  of  one  fact 
and  showing  the  next,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  power  of  ];>ersuading  the 
reader  by  intellectual  or  emotional 
evidence  that  things  really  have  hap¬ 
pened  In  that  particular  way.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  saving,  not 
merely  the  skill  or  genius  which  the 
writer  has  not  got,  but  the  Intelligence 
and  imagination,  the  sympathy,  nay, 
the  mere  attention  which  the  reader 
may  not  be  able  or  Inclined  to  give. 
We  are  all  of  os  at  times  too  poor  in 
spirit  or  nerves  to  meet  the  artist  half 
way,  and  help  him  to  build  his  magic 
cities  and  plant  his  enchanted  woods 
in  our  soul.  It  is  on  such  occasions 
that  a  good  thumping  on  the  drum, 
or  a  good  flaring  of  Bengal  lights  is 
highly  welcome.  And  for  this  reason 
such  aids  to  interest  and  to  tears  are 
indispensable  to  a  large  number  of 
persons,  those  who  happen  to  be  tired, 
or  were  never  anything  else. 

In  amazing  contrast  to  what,  let  us 
say,  Dickens  contrives  by  means  of 
the  present  tense,  is  what  Carlyle  em¬ 
ploys  it  to  achieve.  The  contrast  is 
between  melodrama  and  the  highest 
lyric,  the  lyric  of  prophecy.  Here— 
say  in  “The  French  Revolution”— we 
become  witnesses  no  longer  of  jug¬ 
gler's  tricks,  but  of  miracles.  Let  ns 
watch  and  wonder. 

The  intellectual  process  Is  wholly 


different  from  the  one  we  have  been 
examining  in  Dickens.  Carlyle’s  pres¬ 
ent  tense  does  not  oblige  us  to  wit* 
ness  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  or  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  manner  in 
which  Dickens’  present  tense  has 
obliged  us  to  witness  the  death  of  the 
Man  from  Shropshire,  or  the  inter* 
view  of  Lady  Dedlock  and  Guppy. 
Louis  XVI.,  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and 
the  rest  are  seen  but  vaguely,  as  from 
a  distance,  recognizable  on  the  whole 
by  some  constantly  recurring  attitude 
easily  identifled  from  afar;  nay,  by 
some  quite  superflcial  peculiarity  Uke 
“Dusky  D’Esprimenil,”  “Gyrating 
Maurepas,”  or  “Sea  Green  Robes¬ 
pierre,”  Carlyle’s  “Revolution”  afford¬ 
ing  in  this  a  curious  contrast  to  Miche¬ 
let’s,  where  we  learn  so  well  the 
actual  features,  the  marks  of  under¬ 
lying  temperament,  the  very  visceral 
life,  in  many  cases,  of  all  the  dramatis 
persona.  No;  in  Carlyle  the  illusion 
is  not  in  the  least  of  the  dramatic 
kind;  it  is  of  the  lyric.  What  the 
present  tense  does  here  is  to  transport 
os  perpetually,  to  hustle  os  unceasing¬ 
ly  into  the  presence  of  Carlyle  him¬ 
self.  It  forces  os,  without  allowing 
a  pause  to  think  or  glance  over  our 
own  shoulder,  to  look  down  on  the 
revolution  from  the  skyey  post  of  ob¬ 
servation  where  He  sits,  like  some 
belfry  gargoyle  overlooking  a  flattened 
city  and  a  mapped  out  country,  among 
the  storms  and  sunsets;  a  kind  of 
cosmic,  archangelic  dsemon,  seeing  the 
molehill-upsettings,  the  ants’  proces¬ 
sions  and  tumults  of  this  world,  and 
this  world  as  but  a  tiny  item  of  the 
swirling  universe  around  him;  seeing 
it  all  with  comprehension  of  the  how 
and  why,  with  pity  and  disdain.  It 
sounds  ridiculous  to  say  (something 
like  the  anti-climax  of  a  nostrum  ad-, 
vertlsement)  that  it  is  the  present 
tense  which  allows  Carlyle  to  do  and 
be  all  this;  but  that  seems  to  be  the 
case.  For  the  present  tense  dispenses 
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with  all  question  and  answer,  all  ex¬ 
planation;  and  it  sires  continuity  not 
to  the  things  he  speaks  about,  but  to 
what  he  says  about  them,  with  the 
result  that  what  we  are  witnessing 
is  not  the  drama  down  below  in 
streets  and  fields,  nor  even  the  drama 
in  human  hearts  (there  Is  wonderfully 
little  fellow-feeling  with  anyone);  but 
the  drama  up  here  in  the  soul  of  this 
strange,  marvellous  prophet,  Stylites- 
like  among  the  forces  of  Nature,  call¬ 
ing  out  what  he  sees  in  the  little 
earth,  in  the  vast  infinity,  like  Jere¬ 
miah  muttering  and  shouting  of  the 
past  and  future,  “Therefore  I  am  full 
of  the  fury  of  the  Lord;  I  am  weary 
with  holding  in.  .  . 

There  is  no  difference,  save  in  length, 
in  subject  and  in  philosophic  attitude, 
between  the  “Revolution”  and  a  poem 
like  “Abt  Vogler,”  or  the  “Gram¬ 
marian’s  Funeral.”  The  doings  of 
Jacobins  and  Girondins,  the  September 
Massacres  or  the  War  in  Argonne,  hold 
the  same  place  as  the  Illumination  of 
the  cupola  or  the  uphill  procession;  they 
are  episodes,  illustrations,  metaphors 
almost,  bringing  home  the  eternal  laws 
of  Being  and  Becoming,  of  Death  and 
Revival;  and  they  are  for  Carlyle,  as 
for  Browning,  what  they  were  for  the 
“Chorus  Mystlcus:”  alles  Vergangllche 
ist  nur  ein  Gleichnlss. 

Take  a  chapter  of  the  “French  Revo¬ 
lution”  and  transpose  it  into  the  past 
tense;  you  will  get  the  same  effect  as 
by  similarly  transposing  “Abt  Vogler” 
or  the  “Grammarian:”  all  cohesion,  all 
co-ordination  will  disappear;  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  subject  to  another  will 
become  senseless;  the  action,  which  is 
that  of  the  Prophet  holding  forth,  will 
come  to  a  stop.  But  the  consecutive¬ 
ness  of  cause  and  effect,  the  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  history  will  not  have  been  at¬ 
tained.  For  what  will  those  sudden 
vocatives.  Invectives,  prophecies  be¬ 
come  in  a  mere  past  tense  narratlTe  of 
sublunary  events?  And  what  connec¬ 


tion  will  there  be  among  those  histori¬ 
cal  affairs,  stranded  in  bits,  if  we  no 
longer  feel  their  connection  in  the 
travailing  or  transfigured  spirit  of  the 
Seer? 

But  I  will  take  an  example.  I  open 
the  “French  Revolution”  literally  at 
random,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4tb 
chapter  of  the  last  book.  And,  substi¬ 
tuting  the  past  tense  for  the  present, 
I  produce  the  following  half  page:-— 

The  Convention,  borne  on  the  tide  of 
Fortune  towards  foreign  victory,  and 
driven  by  the  strong  wind  of  Public 
Opinion  towards  Clemency  and  Lux¬ 
ury  rushed  fast;  all  skill  of  pilotage  was 
(or  being)  needed,  and  more  than  all, 
in  such  a  velocity.  Curious  to  see  how 
it  veered  and  whirled,  yet  had  ever 
to  whirl  round  again,  and  scud  before 
the  wind.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  re¬ 
admitted  the  protesting  Seventy- 
Three,  it  had,  on  the  other,  to  con¬ 
summate  the  apotheosis  of  Marat;  it 
had  to  lift  his  body  from  the  Corde¬ 
liers’  Church  and  transport  it  to  the 
Pantheon  of  Great  Men;  filnging  out 
Mirabeau  to  make  room  for  him.  To 
no  purpose:  so  strong  did  public  opin¬ 
ion  blow.  A  Gilt  Youth-hood,  in 
plaited  hair  tresses,  tore  down  his 
busts  from  the  Theatre  Feydeau; 
trampled  them  under  foot;  scattered 
them,  with  vociferation,  into  the  cess¬ 
pool  of  Montmartre.  His  chapel  was 
swept  away  from  the  Place  du  Car¬ 
rousel;  the  cesspool  of  Montmartre 
was  to  receive  his  very  dust. 

I  should  add  that  in  making  this 
slight  alteration  in  a  few  verbs,  I  have 
found  it  inevitable  to  alter  the  pro¬ 
nouns  also:  it  is  impossible,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  speak  of  the  Convention  as 
ire,  once  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past  it 
becomes  it;  and  thereby  the  interroga¬ 
tive  passages  become  more  or  less 
childish. 

This  one  travesty  should  sufllce  to 
show  that  in  this  book  the  present 
tense  is  not  in  the  least  a  device  (as 
people  sometimes  imagine)  for  making 
the  narrative  rattle  on.  As  a  fact  the 
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narrative  never  does  rattle  on;  ony- 
thing  twit  that!  The  use  of  the  present 
tense  answers  on  the  contrary  to 
Carlyle’s  very  personal  attitude  in 
what  is  really  the  world  of  contempla¬ 
tion;  and  it  is,  I  believe  we  should  find, 
only  one  of  the  Inevitable  literary  ex¬ 
pressions  thereof;  for  no  man’s  style 
was  ever  so  organically  personal  as 
his,  so  intimately  interwoven  with  in¬ 
dividual  habits  of  thought  and  feeling; 
at  all  events,  I  think,  among  English 
prose  writers.  But  if  my  reader  is  not 
convinced  we  will  try  again,  but  this 
time  purposely  selecting  one  of  the 
pieces  of  purest  narrative,  one,  there¬ 
fore,  which  ought,  on  the  face  of  it, 
rather  to  gain  than  lose  by  transposi¬ 
tion  into  the  past  tense.  Here  it  is, 
made  a  hash  of  by  that  simple  altera¬ 
tion  of  tenses. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  she  de¬ 
livered  her  note  to  Duperret.  It  re¬ 
lated  to  certain  family  papers  which 
were  in  the  Minister  of  the  Interior’s 
hand  .  .  .  which  Duperret  was  to 
assist  her  in  getting;  this,  then,  had 
been  Charlotte’s  errand  to  Paris?  She 
had  finished  this  in  the  course  of  Fri¬ 
day,  yet  said  nothing  of  returning. 
She  had  seen  and  silently  Investigated 
several  things.  The  Convention  in 
bodily  reality,  she  had  seen;  what  the 
Mountain  was  like.  The  living  phys¬ 
iognomy  of  Marat  she  could  not  see: 
he  was  sick  at  present  and  confined 
to  home.  About  eight  on  the  Saturday 
morning  she  purchased  a  large  sheath 
knife  in  the  Palais  Royal;  then 
stralghtways,  in  the  Place  des  Vlc- 
toires,  took  a  hackney  coach:  “To  the 
Rue  de  I’Bcole  de  Medicine,  No.  44.” 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  CItoyen 
Marat!  The  Oltoyen  Marat  was  111, 
and  could  not  be  seen;  which  seemed 
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to  disappoint  her  much.  Her  business 
was  with  Marat,  then?  Hapless 
beautiful  Charlotte!  hapless  squalid 
Marat!  From  Caen  in  the  utmost 
West,  from  Neuchfttel  in  the  utmost 
East,  they  two  were  drawing  nigh 
each  other;  they  two  had,  very 
strangely,  business  together.  ...  No 
answer.  Charlotte  wrote  another 
note,  still  more  pressing;  set  out  with 
it  by  coach,  about  seven  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  herself.  Tired  day  laborers  had 
again  finished  their  work;  huge  Paris 
was  circling  and  simmering,  manifold, 
according  to  its  wont;  this  one  fair 
figure  had  decision  In  it,  drove 
straight,  towards  a  purpose.  .  .  . 
And  so  Marat,  People’s  Friend,  was 
ended;  the  lone  Stylites  had  got  hurled 
down  suddenly  from  his  pillar; 
whither?  He  that  made  him  does 
know. 

I  have  underlined  the  passage  about 
the  workmen,  because  the  result  of  the 
altered  tense  is  particularly  bad  here. 
This  passage  deals  with  the  general,  the 
universal,  the  always  happening,  and 
that  cannot  be  adequately  given  by  the 
historic  tense.  For  the  same  reason 
no  large  generalization  can  be  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  past  tense.  Compare  the 
dICference  between  “all  men  have  died,” 
and  “all  men  are  mortal.” 

The  present  tense,  therefore,  which 
is  a  rough  and  ready  dramatic  trick  in 
the  ballad,  and  the  vulgar  dodge  for 
realization  in  a  writer  (for  all  his 
genius)  of  the  superficial  psychology  of 
Dickens;  the  present  tense  is  also  the 
natural  form  of  the  lyric  or  the  proph¬ 
ecy.  For  men  like  Shelly,  Browning 
or  Carlyle,  it  Is  the  tense  of  the  eternal 
verities,  which,  from  their  very  nature, 
have  not  been,  but,  like  all  divine 
things,  always  are. 


Temon  Lee. 
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FORT  DROUTHY. 


Fort  Droathy  sat  on  the  plain  and 
frowned — cause  enough  too!  For  be¬ 
hind,  and  on  either  hand,  where  smaller 
forts  were  dotted  along  the  border-line 
till  they  were  lost  in  the  hazy  distance, 
reigned  law  and  order;  while  in  front 
stretched  the  land  and  dwelt  the  Lords 
of  Misrule— murderers,  rascals,  all  of 
the  latter  in  Drouthy’s  eyes,  though  in 
their  own  gentlemen  of  spirit  and  very 
heedful  of  their  honors.  And  the  fort, 
guardian  of  law  and  order,  but  only 
up  to  the  border-line,  misliked  their 
methods  and  their  manners,  and  resent¬ 
ed  them  as  any  guardian  should,  who 
held  within  his  gates  fifty  sabres  and 
eighty  bayonets— for  that  was  the  gar¬ 
rison— and  yet  was  unable  to  smite  the 
lawlessness  of  which  he  was  compelled 
to  be  a  daily  witness. 

Over  against  Drouthy  stood  the  rocky 
sun-baked  hills  of  the  pass,  usually 
also,  but  not  always,  meeting  frown 
with  frown;  for  at  sunrise  and  sunset 
—more  often  the  latter,  their  backs  be¬ 
ing  then  to  the  light- they  could  smile 
almost  divinely.  But  the  mud  walls  of 
the  old  fort,  its  loopholed  curtains  and 
homworks  and  its  embrasured  bas¬ 
tions,  could  and  can  do  nothing  but 
frown.  Like  some  huge  modem  line 
of  battleship  is  Fort  Drouthy,  set  in  a 
smooth  sage-green  sea,  guarding  the 
narrow  entrance  to  a  harbor  on  a  rock- 
girt  mountainous  coast.  From  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  mile  to  four  this  likeness 
is  at  its  best,  the  low  free-board  of  the 
homworks  stretching  fore  and  aft,  the 
two  stories  surmounted  by  the  tower 
being  the  lofty  midships  stmcture,  the 
ancient  mortars  peering  from  the  bas¬ 
tions  are  the  guns  en  barbette,  while  the 
stumpy  fiagstaff  and  a  wisp  of  smoke 
from  the  mess  chimney  on  the  top  of 
the  tower  readily  suggest  at  that  dis¬ 


tance  the  armored  mast  and  the  funnel 
and  banked  furnaces  of  a  leviathan  at 
anchor. 

The  likeness  dies  away  on  nearer  ap¬ 
proach;  but  once  inside  the  gates  it 
again  asserts  itself  tenfold.  For  no¬ 
where  else  that  I  know  of,  save  on 
shipboard,  would  one  find  oneself  so 
constantly  climbing  steep  ladders  and 
stumbling  over  such  unexpected  ob¬ 
stacles,  such  narrow  alley-ways  or  odd¬ 
ly  shaped  quaintly  windowed  rooms. 
Gracing  the  entrance  to  the  little 
anteroom  stands  a  speaking-tmmpet 
for  easier  communication  with  the 
distant  parts  of  the  ship,  or  at 
times  for  hailing  the  babu  sta¬ 
tion-master  at  the  forlorn  little 
station  out  on  the  plain,  to  delay  bis 
daily  train  for  a  few  minutes.  Then, 
too,  the  wind  can  blow  here  as  it  can 
nowhere  do  but  at  sea.  Confined 
through  twenty  miles  of  pass,  it  bursts 
on  to  the  plain  with  marvellous  vehe¬ 
mence,  hurtles  across  the  three  miles 
of  open,  and  the  fort  being  the  first  ob¬ 
stacle  in  its  way,  it  smites  those  old  mud 
walls  a  woundy  blow.  Then  Drouthy 
gives  tongue  on  its  yelling  telegraph- 
wires,  its  whooping,  shrilling  loopholes, 
while  everything  on  hinges  bangs,  tar¬ 
paulins  are  whipped  off  the  guns,  high 
overhead  the  fiagstaff  and  halyards 
make  almost  as  much  to-do  as  the  cord¬ 
age  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  fiying  gravel  and  grit  painful 
to  the  countenance,  and  not  to  be 
passed  unnoted  in  the  soup. 

The  union-jack  is  always  in  tatters, 
and  the  filling  in  (in  triplicate)  and  the 
despatch  of  requisitions  beaded 
“Stores,  textile,  flags,  union,  one,”  are 
quite  two  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of 
the  not  over  busy  officer  commanding 
this  second-class  fortalice.  Disagree- 
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able  as  these  gales  are  In  winter,  when 
they  cut  through  you  like  a  knife,  and 
when  the  patient  troop-horse  stands 
knee-deep  in  mod,  with  his  sodden 
blankets  unshifted  for  days  at  a  stretch, 
yet  who  shall  find  an  adjective  powerful 
enough  to  describe  these  same  winds, 
when,  heated  seven  times  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  fiery  furnace  of  the  summer  sun, 
they  blow  their  searching,  scorching 
blasts  without  pause  day  and  night, 
night  and  day,  for  a  whole  week?  Sleep 
there  is  not,  but  boxed  up  in  a  her¬ 
metically  sealed  and  tiny  room  the 
crew  of  the  good  ship  Drouthy  get 
through  the  night  as  best  they  can, 
tippling  tepid  soda-water  and  trying  to 
imagine  that  the  thermantidote,  which 
is  badly  out  of  order,  is  pumping  cool 
and  not  hot  air  into  the  room.  This 
and  longing  for  the  dawn.  But  the 
hot  summer  gales  have  blown  me  out 
of  my  course.  So  let  me  return  once 
more  to  the  marine  aspects  of  this  most 
unmaritime  spot. 

Any  one  who  has  stumbled  the  rounds 
on  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  and  vis¬ 
ited  the  guards  at  Fort  Drouthy  by 
night,  will  have  found  in  the  two  du¬ 
ties  much  that  is  akin.  Up  this  ladder, 
down  that,  bend  here,  creep  there,  mind 
your  forehead,  and  now  your  shins,  and 
so  on.  And  when  the  last  sentry  on 
the  western  hornwork  has  reeled  off 
his  orders,  ending  up  with,  “To  chal¬ 
lenge  any  one  approaching  my  post 
three  times — once  in  English,  once  in 
Punjabi,  and  once  in  Pushtu;  but  to 
fire  without  challenging  at  any  one  who 
approaches  like  a  jackal”  (this  last  or¬ 
der  is  not  on  the  board),  one  may  be 
almost  justified  in  being  on  the  point  of 
asking  him  what  his  orders  are  about 
the  patent  lifebuoy!  For  going  a  late 
round  is  sleepy  work,  and  looking  over 
the  parapet  on  a  dark  night  at  the 
sea-like  plain,  stretching  to  the  hills, 
one  is  once  more  at  sea. 

Drouthy  not  by  name  only,  but  by  na¬ 
ture;  for  a  well  bored  out  of  the  solid 


rock,  300  feet  deep,  and  containing  a 
foot  or  two  of  bad  water,  is  no  way  at 
all  of  satisfying  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  odd  thirsts  that  continually  do 
rage  during  five  months  of  the  year. 
Two  yoke  of  oxen  find  just  room  to 
pace  their  ieisurely  hundred  yards 
within  the  walls,  and  do  thus  draw  up 
the  dripping  leather  bag  full  of  water 
once  in  every  five  or  six  minutes,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  Temperature  on  a 
June  day  at  the  well  head,  in  the  shade, 
anything  over  100“;  temperature  of  the 
water  (fresh  from  its  cool  depths,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  hospital  thermometer, 
just  over  70*.  Lucky  microbes  that 
dwell  below!  So  the  well  water,  which 
is  only  fit  for  ablutions,  satisfies  no 
thirsts.  To  supply  the  want,  five  miles 
off  beyond  the  border  line,  is  a  precious 
spring,  jealously  guarded  and  carefully 
husbanded  by  the  clan  in  whose  terri¬ 
tory  it  rises.  For  a  monetary  consid¬ 
eration,  paid  yearly,  a  supply  of  water 
comes  from  this  twice  weekly  through 
a  little  open  channel  into  the  receiving 
tanks  and  filter-beds  constructed  ■with¬ 
in  the  fort.  Yet  this  source  dries  up 
just  when  it  is  most  wanted— that  is 
to  say,  when  the  heat  is  greatest.  Do 
not  in  the  youthful  Innocence  of  your 
heart  seek  to  obtain  more  water  with¬ 
out  the  formalities  of  red  tape,  nor  de¬ 
spatch  a  simple  yet  urgently  worded 
letter  to  Moses  at  the  rock  telling  him 
your  plight.  For  this  also  Is  but  vanity 
and  vexation  (vain  on  your  part,  vexa¬ 
tious  to  him),  nor  ■will  you  raise  one 
drop  till  the  usual  form  in  triplicate 
(or  is  it— the  matter  being  very  pressing 
—quadruplicate?)  has  gone  forth.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  that  official  smite 
upon  the  rock,  and  a  squadron  of  wa¬ 
ter-carts  will  come  cruising  out  to 
Drouthy.  Dally  thenceforth  will  their 
clangor  arouse  you  at  screech  of  dawn^ 
as  they  go  forth  to  bring  in  the  supply 
for  the  day. 

In  the  two  very  small,  very  dark 
chambers  that  we  call  the  mess,  live 
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tbe  officers  of  the  Pass  Rifles.  Some¬ 
times  we  eat  down  as  many  as  three. 
The  Rifles  themselves  are  quartered  in 
a  fortifled  barrack  without  the  fort 
Serving  in  their  ranks  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  clan  inhabiting  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  border,  for  the  ordering  of 
which,  indeed,  they  themselves  are  en¬ 
listed.  I  take  it  that  their  flne  corps 
is  in  many  respects  very  much  what 
our  own  Highland  regiments  were 
when  they  were  flrst  raised.  Here 
neither  merit  nor  seniority  are  the  only 
roads  to  promotion,  for  the  social  status 
or  personal  prowess  in  clannish  war¬ 
fare  of  individuals  are  quallflcations 
still  counting  for  much  amongst  men 
enlisting  from  tribal  communities  con¬ 
tinually  at  war  one  with  another.  Thus, 
young  Mohammed  Gul,  younger  of  La- 
la-Garhi  (or  Red  Castle,— no  offence 
meant  to  the  one  in  the  Black  Isle!),  is 
given  a  direct  commission,  for  he  can 
bring  in  his  train,  and  exercise  some 
control  over  to  boot,  a  score  of  stout 
blades,  bis  sire’s  vassals.  While  Sher 
Khan,  though  a  stripling  barely  out  of 
his  teens,  having  recently,  in  company 
with  a  couple  of  friends,  scaled  and 
taken  by  a  coup  de  main  his  enemy’s 
tower,  and  thereby  proved  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  war,  springs  to  the  non¬ 
commissioned  grade  at  once.  Pleasant 
fellows  are  these  Rifles,  and  whatever 
their  faults  may  be— and  I  am  aware 
that  they  own  many— with  the  manners 
of  gentlemen,  and  totally  lacking  in 
that  somewhat  oppressively  respectful 
demeanor  which  is  shown  by,  and  in¬ 
deed  expected  of,  the  regular  sepoy  to¬ 
wards  the  British  officer. 

To  the  status  and  better  pay  of  the 
regular  these  irregulars  are  anxious  to 
be  raised,  but  they  are  wisely  kept  in 
that  state  in  which  It  has  pleased  the 
Sirkar  to  have  called  them.  Dwelling 
on  the  borders  of  their  own  country, 
strangers  so  far  as  any  soldier  may  be 
to  any  form  of  spot  and  polish,  and  un¬ 
equalled  on  their  native  scorching  bill- 


sides  or  in  a  freezing  night  ambush 
after  stolen  property;  and  lastly,  but  by 
no  means  least,  enjoying  tbe  status 
which  is  accorded  to  them  as  being  the 
only  wearers  in  these  parts  of  the 
king’s  uniform,  by  people  whom  his 
Majesty  and  his  forebears  have  fre¬ 
quently  bad  occasion  to  hammer.  No 
“regular”  gets  so  much  leave  as  the 
rifleman  of  the  Pass,  though  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
obtain  than  to  avail  himself  of  this  in¬ 
dulgence.  Take,  for  instance,  tbe  case 
of  Naik  Gud  Mulli.  He  has  two 
months’  leave  due  to  him,  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  at  durbar,  which  is  daily  held  by 
his  commanding  officer,  and  at  which 
all  such  matters  are  transacted.  Tbe 
leave  is  asked  for  and  granted  from  a 
certain  named  date.  The  applicant  sa¬ 
lutes  and  gives  place  to  the  next 
Now  Gud  Mulli  happens  to  have  a 
blood-feud  on.  As  he  did  tbe  last  kill¬ 
ing,  it  is  his  turn  now,  and  he  has  to 
be  careful.  Travelling  as  he  has  to 
do  thirty  miles  to  reach  his  tower,  and 
limited  as  he  is  in  that  precipitous 
country  to  perhaps  three  possible 
routes,  to  start  on  a  certain  advertised 
date  could  for  him  scarcely  spell  any¬ 
thing  short  of  death.  Later  in  the  day, 
then,  he  may  be  observed  strolling  un¬ 
obtrusively  across  to  his  officer’s  quar¬ 
ters,  where,  making  certain  that  bis 
audience  is  a  strictly  private  one,  he 
mentions  that,  if  there  is  no  objection 
to  it,  he  proposes  starting  on  his  leave 
on  a  Thursday  instead  of  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday;  and  further,  that  his 
departure  will  be  of  an  entirely  private 
nature,  not  to  say  secret,  and  will  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  very  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  He  may  add  with  a  faint 
smile  that  although  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  will  be  travelling  by  a 
certain  route  and  over  a  certain  pass, 
be  Is  In  reality  going  by  quite  another 
way,  and  over  no  pass  at  all;  and  that 
this  may  cause  disappointment  to  cer¬ 
tain  persons  who  might  not  improbably 
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be  expecting  his  advent  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  route. 

Further  explanation  Is  unnecessary. 
The  private  departure  Is  sanctioned. 
How  such  a  one  will  spend  bis  leave 
depends  on  circumstances.  Possibly 
be  may  dwell  in  peace,  plough  his  land, 
do  a  little  hawking,  and  cultivate  the 
domestic  virtues,— in  which,  by  the 
way,  our  Highlander  is  sadly  deficient, 
for  he  has  the  credit  all  along  the  bor¬ 
der  of  being  ready  any  day  to  sell  a 
wife  for  a  rlfie;  and  it  is  a  pet  griev¬ 
ance  with  him  that  when  his  ladies  fiy 
into  British  India  to  escape  bad  treat¬ 
ment,  they  are  not  forcibly  returned  to 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  bis  relations 
with  a  neighboring  tower  may  necessi¬ 
tate  his  remaining  indoors  during  the 
whole  of  his  leave,  breathing  his  native 
air  through  a  loophole,  and  committing 
to  memory  any  range-marks  visible 
through  the  same  orifice  that  may  be 
useful;  or  he  may  find  wholesome  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  excavation  of  covered 
ways,  tunnels,  epaulements,  and  the 
like,  which  will  enable  him  or  his 
women  to  reach  water  in  safety,  or  any 
portions  of  his  domain  which  may  be 
exposed  to  fire.  He  is  a  Royal  Ehigl- 
neer  by  heredity. 

Though  he  invariably  has  a  Koran  in 
his  house,  and  it  is  Invariably  the  only 
thing  he  leaves  behind  him  when 
obliged  to  quit  by  a  punitive  force,— in 
this  he  resembles  the  Boer  and  his  Bi]- 
bel— yet  he  will  neither  read  It  nor  any 
other  printed  matter,  for  he  Is  probably 
quite  Illiterate.  Certainly  an  old  na¬ 
tive  officer  was  once  found  seated  in 
the  door  of  his  tower  perusing  a  drill- 
book,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while 
in  the  other  he  grasped  a  loaded  revol¬ 
ver;  and  when  asked  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing,  he  replied  naively,  “Spending  my 
leave”!  He  was  quite  exceptional.  No! 
any  mental  exercise  that  he  may  take 
will  be  in  puzzling  out  how  to  rejoin 
his  regiment  with  a  whole  skin  and 
without  over-staying  his  leave.  And 


however  he  spends  it,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  be  enjoys  it  Just  as  much  as  you 
or  I  do  ours;  and  If  he  thought  about 
the  matter  at  all,  that  be  would  won¬ 
der  how  we  managed  to  spend  our 
leave! 

Does  any  one,  regretful  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Scottish  clans  of  yore,  wish 
to  see  a  very  fair  reproduction  of  the 
men,  manners,  and  customs  of  those 
halcyon  days?  Let  him  abide  at 
Drouthy  for  a  month  or  two,  talk  to  the 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  stand  on 
Drouthy  tower  and  look  abroad.  He 
will  see  things  and  bear  things  that  will 
give  him  a  vivid  and  a  true  picture  of 
the  period  before  the  ’Forty-five.  For 
here  dwells  the  chief,  and  here.  In  bis 
tower,  are  bis  vassals.  Some  are 
blood  connections,  while  others  offer 
him  service  in  return  for  what  protec¬ 
tion  he  can  afford  them.  Here  may 
be  beard  the  skirl  of  the  pipes  (though 
without  the  drone);  here  rule  the  same 
laws  of  hospitality,  the  same  love  of 
foraying,  harrying,  and  cattle-lifting, 
one  clan  raiding  another,  or  ravaging 
the  richer  lowlands.  Here  are  esteemed 
hardiness,  bravery,  hillmansbip,  prow¬ 
ess  in  the  chase,  skill  in  the  dance, 
and  success  in  my  lady’s  bower.  As¬ 
suredly,  also,  no  petty  Highland  chief¬ 
tain  of  them  all  was  more  punctilious 
in  matters  affecting  bis  honor,  or  bad  a 
finer  disregard  for  mercantile  pursuits. 
Here  also  men  see  fairies  and  wraiths; 
and  here  a  certain  prayerfulness  char¬ 
acterizes  the  daily  lives  of  men  whose 
actions  we  should  consider  too  often 
treacherous  and  bloody. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Highlanders 
of  yore  elevated  their  murders  to  the 
status  of  the  vendetta.  If  so,  you  meet 
them  here  again,  together  with  a  some¬ 
what  quaint  code  of  blood-feud  laws  to 
direct  their  protracted— I  was  almost 
saying  tedious— workings.  Two  things 
are,  however,  sadly  lacking  to  lengthen 
the  parallel,  for  usquebaugh  Is  not,  and 
the  rainfall  might  be  heavier  In  these 
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barren  hills  with  advantage.  Living 
amongst  gray  rocks  and  not  amongst 
the  greens,  crimsons,  and  yellows  of 
North  Britain,  our  clansmen  of  and 
about  the  Pass  dress  invariably  in  a 
stone-colored  homespun,'  almost  invisi¬ 
ble  amongst  their  surroundings,  where 
the  darker  hues  of  the  tartan  would 
afford  too  conspicuous  a  mark.  Yet 
distinctions  there  are  between  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  the  men  of  one  clan 
and  those  of  another,  in  some  subtle  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  hair  or  dress;  for  the 
M‘Tavish,  if  he  would  be  the  first  to 
shoot  or  stab,  and  the  last  to  laugh, 
must,  and  can,  distinguish  at  a  glance 
his  enemy  of  another  clan.  And  since 
these  marks  are  quite  invisible  to  the 
stranger,  we  must  complete  the  simile 
by  accrediting  these  eastern  Highland¬ 
ers  with  the  gift  of  second-sight. 

Nor  does  one  at  all  realize  what  the 
blood-feud  means  till  one  has  lived 
eheek  by  Jowl  with  people  whose  busi¬ 
ness  or  else  whose  recreation  it  is  to 
carry  it  on.  Not  infrequently  in  the 
course  of  a  stroll  near  the  precincts  of 
the  fort,  or  while  standing  on  its  tower, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  neighboring  estates  and  castles  (all 
of  the  latter  very  much  detached,  and 
none  at  all  desirable  residences),  the 
more  pleasing  aspect  of  a  feud  in  full 
awing  will  be  apparent  both  to  your 
eyes  and  ears.  A  ragged  volley  and  a 
puff  of  smoke  (though,  with  the  arsenal 
at  Cabul  turning  out  up-to-date  rifles 
and  smokeless  powder,  you  will  not  al¬ 
ways  see  smoke)  will  first  draw  your 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  you  will 
hasten  to  get  the  locality  of  both  into 
the  field  of  your  glasses  should  you 
have  them  on  you.  A  dozen  or  so  gray 
figures  couchant  below  the  lip  of  a  nul¬ 
lah  or  lying  seemingly  out  in  the  open 
—seemingly  only,  for  the  Afrldl  never 
fights  out  of  cover  except  in  the  service 
of  his  Majesty— will  be  all  you  find  at 
first.  The  flash  of  steel,  or,  if  your 
•eyes  happen  to  be  right  on  it,  a  flutter 


of  gray  cloth,  will  presently  mark  the 
position  of  the  other  side.  Then  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  firing  and  another  phase  com¬ 
mences,— no  imaginary  forces  here  and 
practically  no  fictitious  limits  in  time  or 
ground  for  the  conduct  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  and  no  white-banded  umpires  to 
spoil  people’s  tempers  by  putting  them 
out  of  action!  From  the  advantage  of 
your  position,  maybe,  you  will  observe 
a  flanking  or  enfilading  movement 
Clearly  now  the  objective  of  the  attack¬ 
ing  force  is  that  little  rising  ground, 
the  gaining  of  which  undetected  will 
give  them  the  next  move  in  the  game. 
A  few  men  are  left  to  mask  the  move¬ 
ment,  evidently  with  orders  to  blaze 
away  undeterred  by  any  consideration 
of  expense  or  scarcity  of  ammunition: 
powder  of  sorts  can  be  made,  and,  let 
alone  other  sources,  a  visit  by  night  to 
the  nearest  rifle-range,  only  nine  miles 
distant,  can  supply  a  certain  quantity 
of  lead. 

But  the  defenders  are  not  thus  easily 
to  be  caught.  In  a  scattered  rush  over 
what  looks  like  very  open  ground,  only 
no  bullets  kick  up  the  dust  there,  they 
shift  to  a  second  position,  and  to  your 
regret  the  conformation  of  the  ground 
prevents  further  view  of  the  combat. 
But  these  fights  are  almost  as  incon¬ 
clusive  as  those  fought  with  umpires 
and  blank  ammunition.  r.«ack  of  the 
latter,  whether  blank  or  balled,  will 
put  an  end  to  either:  so  will  bad  weath¬ 
er  or  darkness.  And  on  the  next  suit¬ 
able  occasion  the  braves  of  either  side 
will  turn  out  to  resume  their  play,  with 
much  noise,  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  and 
since  people  who  like  playing  with 
edged  tools  must  sometimes  cut  them¬ 
selves,  occasional  bloodshed.  Over 
this  there  is  much  lamentation  on  the 
one  side  and  much  elation  on  the  other. 

Still  this,  though  one  of  the  aspects 
of  the  blood-feud,  can  hardly  be  called 
murder  by  even  correct  you  or  me. 
There  is  another  aspect— the  inconven¬ 
ient.  Taking  the  air  on  the  king’s 
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highway  near  the  fort,  one  may  often 
see  an  old  gentleman  on  a  crutch.  He 
was  winged  some  years  ago.  Now  the 
road,  though  it  runs  through  the  lands 
of  several  foreign  potentates,  is  ruled 
to  be  British  territory,  and  is  therefore 
strictly  “dead”  ground.  “None  of  your 
games  on  my  road,”  says  Fort  Drouthy, 
—“fighting  strictly  prohibited”:  a  death 
occurring  on  it  is  treated  as  a  felony, 
and  retribution,  if  quick  enough  to 
catch  the  murderer,  follows.  Hence 
such  as  dwell  in  towers  near  the  road 
can,  once  they  are  out  on  It,  walk 
abroad  In  safety.  Still,  to  get  there  a 
dangerous  zone  may  have  to  be  crossed; 
and  this  Is  the  case  with  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  on  crutches,  whose  tower 
Is  adjacent,  but  between  which 
and  the  road  lies  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards.  With  the  range 
of  every  stone  known  to  an  Inch,  the 
odds  are  all  against  the  target,  however 
swiftly  he  may  run,  and  with  the  crip¬ 
ple  It  would  be  a  thousand  to  one 
chance  and  no  takers.  For  though  his 
tower  is  near  the  road,  that  of  his  en¬ 
emy  covers  his  line  of  approach  thereto. 
So  from  the  cripple’s  front  door  to  the 
road  has  been  dug  a  trench,  along  which 
he  can  crawl  In  safety  while  his  garri¬ 
son  cover  the  sally-port  of  his  enemy’s 
tower,  to  prevent  a  sortie  and  the 
catching  of  the  crawler  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  When  it  rains,  which  is 
not  very  often,  the  trench  is  a  foot 
deep  in  water,  and  crawling  along  It 
must  be  very  damp  work.  The  crip¬ 
ple  is  pleased  to  show  you  over  his  de¬ 
fences,  and  exhibits  with  pride  a  home¬ 
made  piece  of  ordnance  of  fearful  as¬ 
pect,  throwing  a  solid  bail,  with  which, 
if  the  stock  was  not  nearly  always  out, 
he  could  render  his  neighbor’s  castle 
untenable. 

Tbe  babu  station-master  at  the  little 
terminus,  when  playfully  asked  how 
long  he  expects  to  keep  a  whole  skin, 
replies  most  sorrowfully,  “Sir,  I  am 
not  a  fighting  man.  I  know  that  this 


is  work  of  too  great  danger— neighbor¬ 
ing  gentlemans  very  bloody.”  He  con¬ 
fesses,  however,  to  having  obtained 
leave  to  spend  his  nights  within  the 
fort  walls,  and  leaves  his  little  station 
in  charge  of  no  less  than  eight  watch¬ 
men.  His  wires  for  instructions  when 
two  rival  chiefs,  who  have  been  In  to 
transact  business  with  the  Commission¬ 
er  in  the  cantonment,  and  are  awaited 
by  their  respective  bodyguards  on  the 
not  over-roomy  platform,  are,  I  believe, 
on  a  par  with  that  historical  series  of 
telegrams  respecting  a  tiger  jumping  on 
a  platform.  For  It  is  idle  work  wait¬ 
ing  several  hours  for  a  train:  not  that 
the  Drouthy  trains  do  not  run  up  to 
time,  but  because  Asiatics  have  rather 
over-cultivated  the  virtue  of  being  in 
good  time  for  them  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  picking  a  quarrel  are  quite 
golden. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  quite  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  where  the  joke 
ends  and  deadly  earnest  begins,  or  to 
say  whether  those  affairs  are  more  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure.  Probably  a  mixture 
of  both.  To  a  stranger  like  myself 
their  method  and  conduct  are  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  looking  on  tbe  actions  of 
these  people  as  one  would  on  a  com¬ 
munity  of  rather  vicious,  very  blood¬ 
thirsty  children,  grown  too  old  for  toy 
guns,  idle  enough  to  quarrel  plenteously, 
yet  childlike  enough  to  cry  loudly  on 
being  hurt.  “Let’s  play  at  murders,” 
say  they,  and  they  do  so.  “Now  let’s 
play  at  sieges  or  battles”:  they  do  so 
till  tired  of  it  Yet  this  simile  must 
not  be  pressed  too  far,  for  the  essence 
of  the  vendetta  is  a  continuity  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  has  nothing  childlike  in  it 
Take  the  following.  The  actors  might 
well  have  been  children  playing  at 
sieges. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort  stands , 
a  village,  though  a  better  term  might 
be  invented  to  describe  a  group  of  tow¬ 
ers,  dwelling  in  proximity  merely  on 
account  of  water.  The  owner  of  one  of 
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these  was  wanted  at  Drouthy  on  some 
local  business,  and  a  sepoy  in  plain 
clothes  was  sent  to  summon  him.  The 
messenger,  however,  found  him  be¬ 
sieged  in  his  castle— “klla-band,”  as  the 
term  is.  “You’re  wanted  at  Drouthy,” 
shouts  the  sepoy.  “Can’t  come,”  is  the 
answer  through  a  loophole.  “Tell  the 
Sahib  I’m  kila-band,  and  ask  him  to 
send  a  man  in  uniform  with  a  safe- 
conduct,  and  orders  to  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege  for  an  hour  or  two.” 
Away  goes  the  messenger;  a  man  in 
uniform  is  sent,  the  siege  is  raised  with¬ 
out  any  trouble,  and  the  beleaguered 
party  under  the  safe-conduct— a  sort  of 
“tabu”  of  these  parts— is  taken  to  Fort 
Drouthy.  In  due  time  he  is  returned 
to  his  tower,  safely  installed  therein, 
and  the  Investment  recommences. 

At  night  a  blazing  rick  or  two  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  the  M’Tavish  is  raiding 
his  great-great-grandfather’s  enemy’s 
great-great-grandson,  and  destroying 
the  miserable  harvest  that  has  Just  been 
gathered.  Ricks  make  a  grand  blaze, 
and  the  opportunity  for  playing  with 
fire  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  missed.  Be¬ 
sides,  does  not  honor  demand  it?  The 
other  fellow  retaliates  by  next  night  in¬ 
geniously  damming  a  water  cut  and 
fiooding  the  M’Tavish’s  ripe  yet  un¬ 
reaped  barley-field.  And  all  under 
Drouthy’s  very  nose!  Indeed  these 
acts  are  perpetrated  by  the  men  In  his 
own  employ,  but  only— very  much  only 
— ^when  they  are  on  leave  and  out  of 
uniform.  While  serving  with  the  corps 
they  are  perfect  patterns  of  propriety, 
and  all  these  barbarisms  are  dropped. 
A  front-rank  man  with  his  deadliest 
enemy  Immediately  behind  him  is  as 
safe  as  any  man  can  be.  Mistakes  and 
grievous  accidents  may  happen,  and 
that  is  how  Yakub  Khan  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  come  by  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  guard  holding  a  small  post, 
a  chain  of  which  extend  all  the  way 
up  the  pass.  They  fell  to  arguing  as 
to  whether  a  sniper  on  a  rock  on  the 


mountain-side  that  rose  steeply  in 
front  of  them  could  pepper  them 
if  they  were  sitting  as  they  were 
then  doing  In  the  door  of  their 
little  round  tower.  Sher  Khan  said, 
“I’m  not  going  to  argue.  I  merely  tell 
you,  Yakub,  that  he  could.”  “The  best 
Peshawur  lomgi  to  an  old  pair  of  grass- 
shoes  he  couldn’t,”  replied  Yakub.  “Will 
you  sit  Just  where  you  are  while  I  prove 
you  are  wrong?”  said  Slier  Khan.  “See if 
I  don’t,”  replied  Yakub.  “Right,”  an¬ 
swered  Sher  Khan,  and  taking  his  Sni¬ 
der  rifie  and  one  round,  away  he 
doubled,  shinned  up  the  hillside, 
reached  the  rock,  lay  down,  slipped  in 
his  cartridge,  adjusted  his  sights,  drew 
a  careful  bead  at  his  pal,  and  the  latter 
being  hit  fairly  through  the  head,  has 
never  misjudged  a  distance  since. 

These  acts,  especially  the  sham  fights 
with  ball-cartridge,  are  ihe  less  unpleas¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  blood-feuds.  Not 
that  Yakub  Khan  was  a  victim  to  any¬ 
thing  but  a  slight  miscalculation  of 
distance.  The  stabbings,  the  individ¬ 
ual  shootings,  the  lylng-ln-walt  for,  are 
the  other  and  much  more  forbidding 
side  to  the  picture.  Perpetrated  in 
lonely  places,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
they  are  not  so  much  in  evidence;  but 
still  there  they  are,  and  any  one  with 
a  taste  for  cold-blooded  murder  stories, 
told  in  a  simple,  naive,  childlike  man¬ 
ner  by  pleasant-spoken  murderers  quite 
at  large,  may  hear  a  few  from  the  men 
at  Drouthy.  The  following  is  a  very 
fair  specimen. 

A  raiding  party  went  out  to  raid.  On 
returning  they  were  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  tower  of  one  Mukdum, 
the  chief  of  a  village  which  was  at 
peace  with  their  own.  Mukdum  had 
two  sons  absent  with  others  of  their 
kin  on  another  raid.  The  first  party 
having  eaten,  drunk,  and  rested,  con¬ 
tinued  their  Journey;  but  before  they 
had  passed  out  of  their  host’s  territory 
they  sighted  the  second  raiding  party 
“travelling  noisily,  like  fools,  with  much 
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cattle,  taking  no  heed.”  The  opportu¬ 
nity  of  securing  twenty  rifles  was  too 
good  a  one  to  be  missed.  Number  one 
party  disappeared  into  the  rocks,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  other  party 
walked  into  a  circle  of  rifle-barrels, 
and,  like  wise  men,  held  up  their  hands 
when  ordered  to  do  so.  They  were  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  arms,  and  probably 
thought  themselves  lucky  in  escaping 
with  whole  skins.  The  flrst  party  then 
made  haste  to  gain  their  own  coasts 
before  their  victims  should  have  time 
to  raise  the  “chigha”  or  gathering-call, 
and  start  in  pursuit.  Mukdum,  who 
would  probably  have  rather  lost  bis 
two  sous  than  their  rifles,  was  furious 
at  the  treachery  and  ingratitude  dis¬ 
played  by  the  men  who  bad  so  recently 
eaten  of  his  salt,  and  equally  enraged 
with  his  own  people  for  having  been 
the  victims  of  the  trap.  Pending  coun¬ 
ter-measures,  be  swore  by  the  Book 
that  he  would  get  back  two  rifles  or 
claim  a  bloody  substitute— two  rifles,  or 
two  lives,  or  both.  To  deprive  a  trans- 
frontier  Patban  of  bis  rifle  is  not  much 
worse  than  to  take  bis  life,  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  former  ensures  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  astound- 
ingly  high  prices  that  these  moneyless 
folk  will  give  for  a  rifle— many  times 
its  original  value;  and  hence  that  most 
enterprising,  most  crafty,  and  most  pes¬ 
tilent  class  of  person,  the  rifle-thief, 
who  murders  sentries,  conjures  rifles 
from  the  arm-racks  in  crowded  bar¬ 
rack-rooms,  guard-rooms,  or  tents,  and 
pursues  his  avocation  with  that  amax- 
ing  combination  of  fearlessness  and 
legerdemain  which,  if  it  costs  him  bis 
life  occasionally,  yet  more  often  pays 
him  right  royally.  So  Mukdum,  taking 
his  one  remaining  rifle'  and  bis  two 
sons,  set  forth  on  vengeance  intent, 
carrying  a  little  flour  in  a  goat-skin, 
and  what  water  they  could. 

On  the  third  night,  having  travelled 
always  after  dark,  they  were  on  the 
scene  of  operations,— a  collection  of 
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towers,  where  dwelt  the  men  who  had 
taken  the  rifles.  There  was  yet  an 
hour  or  two  before  dawn  to  examine 
the  locale;  and  to  eyes  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  operations  by  night,  this 
was  not  so  difficult  as  it  would  be  to 
honest  men.  The  best  place  to  lie  In 
wait  for  game,  whether  human  or  not,, 
is  water.  But  the  proximity  of  the- 
towers  to  the  village  dam  and  the  loud, 
long-drawn  cries  of  the  watchmen,  “Be- 
careful!  be  careful!”  showed  that 
though  it  might  be  possible  to  lurk  here¬ 
by  night,  yet  to  do  so  in  daylight  would 
be  madness.  A  hasty  cast  round  the- 
place  brought  them  on  to  a  well-beatem 
track,  passing  down  the  steep  hillside- 
above  the  village,  commanding  a  good 
view  of  any  one  approaching,  and  po^' 
sessing  on  either  side  Just  enough  cover 
to  enable  a  man  to  lie  there  unobserved, 
provided  that  be  remained  perfectly 
motionless.  The  hillside  faced  south, 
and  the  beat  there  during  the  thirteen- 
hour-long  summer  day  would  be  ter- 
riflc.  But  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
place,  and  the  Mukdum  trio  went  to 
earth  Just  as  the  Mullah  on  one  of  the 
towers  below  them  began  bis  dreary 
call  to  prayer.  That  meant  the  dawn. 

Light  came,  and  with  it  the  village 
flocks  and  herds,  escorted  by  the  whis¬ 
tling  herd-boys,  came  up  the  path  to 
seek  pasturage  on  the  ground  above 
them.  Soon  every  hill-top  bad  lynx- 
eyes  on  it,  and  the  three  had  to  lie  as 
still  as  hill-partridge  amongst  the  rocks, 
for  the  smallest  movement  would  have 
been  detected.  This  almost  intoler¬ 
able  roasting  at  length  came  to  an  end 
as  the  sun  went  over  the  hill,  and  the 
cattle  were  driven  back  for  the  night. 
Groups  of  men  had  passed  close  by  the 
watchers  during  the  day,  but  this  was 
not  what  was  wanted.  When  darkness 
at  length  fell,  the  ambuscade  rose  and 
stretched  its  aching  limbs.  They  were 
in  a  bad  plight  The  youngest  Mnk- 
dnm  had  succumbed  to  the  fearful  beat 
and  was  off  his  head  and  scarce  able 
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to  stand.  His  elder  brother  was  not 
In  much  better  case.  I  give  Mukdum’s 
story  in  his  own  words:— 

“I  gave  them  what  little  water  there 
was  left,  bade  them  eat  bread,  and 
when  they  had  regained  their  strength, 
I  sent  them  back,  for  another  day 
would  have  killed  them,  and  they  were 
useless  to  me  in  their  present  state. 
I  was  thus  left  alone,  and,  it  having 
been  impossible  to  pray  at  the  hour  of 
sunset,  I  now  did  so  very  fervently. 
Then  when  all  was  quiet  I  crept  down 
to  the  village  to  see  if  my  prayer  would 
be  answered.  But  I  left  my  rifle  safe¬ 
ly  bidden,  meaning  to  do  what  I  wanted 
with  this  long  knife.  I  went  flrst  to 
the  water  and  drank  my  All.  Then 
I  crawled  through  the  village,  visiting 
and  listening  at  each  tower;  but  all  I 
saw  was  a  young  fool  making  love  to  a 
girl.  As  men  don’t  go  armed  to  such 
affairs,  I  let  him  be.  Fate  was  not 
kind;  by  dawn  I  was  back  in  my  place; 
and  laid  my  head  on  the  north  side  of 
a  rock,  so  as  to  have  a  little  shade.  By 
sundown  I  was  wellnigh  insensible,  but 
again  I  prayed  for  strength,  and  after 
dark  managed  to  crawl  down  to  the 
water.  Here  I  lay  almost  spent,  but 
having  drunk  I  was  able  to  eat  a  little 
bread.  As  I  lay  by  the  water  I  heard 
a  man  singing.  Now  this  too  was  the 
act  of  a  fool  whose  fate  had  been  writ¬ 
ten. 

“The  singer  drew  near  me,  and  now 
against  the  sky-line,  as  be  topped  the 
bank  on  that  side  of  the  dam,  I  could 
see  him,  with  what  might  be  a  rifle 
over  his  shoulder.  No  one  was  with 
him.  Fate,  which  gave  him  a  joyful 
heart,  thus  warned  me  of  his  coming,— 
for  had  he  done  so  quietly  he  might 
have  heard  me  eating  or  taken  me  un¬ 
awares,— and  now  directed  his  steps 
round  the  edge  of  the  water,  till  he  was 
on  my  bank.  I  lay  quiet,  knowing  he 
could  not  see  me,  and  hoping  that  be 
might  not  step  on  me,  and'  would  pass 
by  and  have  his  back  to  me.  But  be 


did  better.  When  two  yards  off— it 
was  very  dark— he  stopped,  and  I  knew 
he  was  about  to  unload.  I  wondered 
whether  I  should  bear  the  sound  of  the 
block  of  a  Snider  falling  back,  or  the 
click  of  the  Henry-Martini  breech  be¬ 
ing  Jerked  open,  or  the  gentle  drawing 
back  of  a  Lee-Metford  bolt.  It  was  a 
Lee-Metford.  He  took  out  the  cart¬ 
ridge,  and  then  coming  two  steps  nearer 
he  lay  down,  placing  his  rifle  on  the 
ground,  and  lying  between  me  and  it. 
Then  keeping  one  hand  on  the  rifle,  and 
turning  rather  from  me  in  order  to  do 
so,  he  stooped  to  drink.  He  was  thirs¬ 
ty,  and  as  no  man  is  in  worse  position 
to  defend  himself  than  when  lying  to 
drink,  1  let  him  do  so  for  two  breaths, 
and  made  ready.  At  the  third  suck  I 
placed  my  left  hand  on  his  head,  push¬ 
ing  his  face  deeper  into  the  water,  and 
with  my  right  hand  I  thrust  my  knife 
between  his  shoulders.  It  was  a  true 
blow,  and  he  never  moved,  lying  with 
his  face  in  the  water,  which  bubbled  a 
little,  and  then  all  still.  At  first 
1  thought  of  pushing  him  into  the  tank; 
but  since  it  is  written  that  to  pol¬ 
lute  even  an  enemy’s  water  is  infa¬ 
mous,  I  drew  him  out,  and  as  he  was  a 
believer,  I  crossed  his  hands  on  his 
breast  and  so  left  him,  taking  his  rifle 
and  rounds,  and  returning  to  my  place 
by  a  different  way.  The  women  who 
came  out  to  draw  water  early  next 
morning  found  that  rash  one  who  had 
drunk  so  incautiously.  I  could  see  and 
hear  them  as  they  called  to  other  wom¬ 
en;  and  presently,  atter  much  talk,  men 
came.  Later  there  was  great  walling, 
and  at  sundown  I  saw  him  carried  forth 
to  burial. 

“It  was  cooler  that  day,  the  sun  being 
covered  with,  clouds,  for  which  . I 
thanked  God  as  I  lay.  After  sunset, 
but  before  dark,  a  party  of  men, 
armed  and  carrying  food,  came  up 
out  of  the  village  along  the  path 
near  which  I  was  hiding.  Where 
they  were  bound  for  I  do  not  know. 
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but  when  they  were  opposite  me  a 
gray-beard,  looking  back,  said,  ‘Where 
is  that  lingerer  Baz  Khan?  Has  he 
not  come  yet?’  A  young  man  with  the 
party  turned  and  shouted  back,  ‘Oh, 
Baz  Khan!  Come  quickly  and  follow 
us  by  the  upper  path.’  Then  they 
passed  on  out  of  sight.  Presently  the 
lingerer  came  running.  He  carried  a 
rifle  and  a  skin  full  of  flour.  To  have 
shot  him  would  have  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  men  who  had  Just  passed 
on,  and  probably  of  others  yet  in  the 
village;  nor  is  a  running  man  facing 
towards  you  and  armed  with  a  rifle  an 
occasion  for  stabbing.  As  I  was  pon¬ 
dering  how  I  might  slay  him  an  old 
woman  came  out  of  one  of  the  houses 
and  called  to  him  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  parcel  of  dried  dates  for  his  father, 
adding,  ‘Oh,  thoughtless  boy!  how  far 
will  those  grass-shoes  on  your  feet  last 
you?  You  have  left  the  bundle  of 
mazri  to  make  new  ones  lying  in  the 
byre!’  Fate  granted  that  he  was  an 
obedient  son,  or  that  he  feared  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  wrath  in  the  matter  of  the  dates, 
for  he  turned  back  unwillingly  enough, 
and  ran  down  the  hill.  Well,  his  blood 
be  on  bis  mother’s  head,  for  it  was  she 
that  kept  him  till  it  was  dark,  and  his 
companions  had  passed  out  of  ear-shot. 
When  he  came  breathless  up  the  hill 
again  I  was  ready.  A  man  breathing 
bard  and  hasting  forward  is  deaf  and 
blind  to  that  which  is  behind  him.  I 
dealt  with  the  lad  as  I  had  dealt  with 
that  other.  He  was  very  young,  and 
big  face  as  smooth  as  a  girl’s.  Then, 
since  there  was  no  hurry,  for  his  mother 
thought  he  was  with  his  father,  and  his 
father  thought  he  was  following  him,  1 
renewed  my  strength  on  the  dates  and 
the  bread,  newly  baked  by  his  mother. 

Then  binding  two  of  the  rifles  with 
mazri  rope  and  slinging  them  on  my . 
back,  I  took  my  own  in  my  hand,  and 
started  homewards  by  a  different  and 
longer  road,  lest  the  armed  party  I  had 
seen  go  forth,  suspecting  that  the  kill¬ 


ing  of  the  man  over-night  was  an  act 
of  vengeance  for  the  taking  of  our 
rifles,  might  be  awaiting  their  chance 
on  the  more  direct  road.  I  reached  my 
tower  in  safety  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day.” 

I  take  it  that  the  foregoing  story 
shows  an  average  kind  of  beginning 
to  the  blood- feud.  But  even  these 
quarrelsome  folk  grow  weary  of  it 
sometimes.  To  be  shut  up  in  a  tower 
for  perhaps  as  long  as  two  years,  never 
to  reap  or  sow,  and  to  be  dependent 
on  your  kinsmen  for  all  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  must  pall  after  a  time. 
And  there  is  a  way  of  ending  a  feud, 
or  a  certain  class  of  feud,  when  both 
parties  are  willing  to  do  it.  Word 
reaches  the  nearest  political  oflScer,  no 
matter  how,  that  two  individuals,  long 
at  war,  are  anxious  to  patch  up  a 
truce.  The  Political  summons  both 
parties  on  a  safe-conduct.  They  arrive, 
with  followers,  to  all  appearances  more 
implacably  bloodthirsty  than  ever.  One 
of  the  parties,  if  not  both,  know  well 
why  they  have  been  summoned;  but  on 
the  reason  being  told  them,  a  blank 
amazement  is  evinced,  that  any  one 
could  possibly  have  been  so  misin¬ 
formed  as  to  suppose  that  they  could 
have  had  enough  of  such  an  heirloom 
of  a  quarrel.  ‘‘Speaking  for  myself,” 
says  one,  casting  a  withering  glance  at 
the  other,  ‘‘my  honor  can  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  this  man’s  blood, 

though  of  course  should  he - ”  But 

here  the  other  party,  assuming  his  most 
truculent  air,  hastens  to  assure  every 
one  that  he  is  equally  Irreconcilable. 
‘‘Certainly,”  he  replies  to  the  Political, 
‘‘I  have  not  ploughed  these  two  sea¬ 
sons;  but  what  of  that!  My  tower  is 
well  supplied,  and  will  not  my  kinsmen, 
for  their  own  honor,  furnish  me  with 
anything  that  may  be  lacking,”  and  so 
on. 

But  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a 
way;  and,  a  fortiori,  where  there  are 
two  wills,  a  tactful  and  knowledgable 
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officer  to  direct  two  pairs  of  willing 
sandalled  feet  into  it,  that  way,  after 
tbe  scruples  of  honor  have  been  laid  to 
rest,  is  not  very  hard  to  come  at 
Terms  having  been  arranged,  a  cairn  is 
erected  and  peace  proclaimed,— tbe  erec¬ 
tion  and  demolition  of  a  cairn  being  tbe 
Pushtu  for  making  and  ending  peace. 

A  mention  of  singing-birds  may  ap¬ 
pear  hardly  in  place  amongst  these  tur¬ 
bulent  pages.  Yet  tbe  larks  of 
Drouthy  are  its  very  special  and  only 
pleasing  feature.  In  that  land  of  un¬ 
rest,  where  everything  suggested  the 
very  antithesis  of  larkdom,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  seemed  quaintly  misplaced.  Yet 
here  they  were,— not  such  lofty  soarers 
nor  BO  full-voiced  as  those  to  be  beard 
in  our  own  spring  skies,  yet  vocal  with¬ 
al,  and  seeming  to  extract  from  their 
stony  surroundings  as  Joyous  an  an¬ 
them  as  if  they  had  nested  in  green 
fields  and  under  a  tender  English  sky. 
Moreover,  the  Drouthy  lark  sings  not 
by  day  only,— as  any  one  who  has  tossed 
through  the  long  boors  on  a  burning 
bed,  high  up  on  tbe  ramparts,  should 
very  gratefully  recollect,  for  the  silence 
of  tbe  sleepless  hot  weather  night  is 
often  broken  by  first  one  and  then  an¬ 
other  of  these  little  birds,  trllllog  the 
most  Joyous  of  songs,  lasting  perhaps 
but  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  dying 
out  as  one  after  another  they  sink  again 
to  rest  on  the  parched  and  stony  plain. 

Cause  to  recollect,  say  I,  for  Instead 
of  cursing  God,  and  wearily  turning  tbe 
other  cheek  to  the  burning  pillow,  you 
cannot  help  but  translate  these  out¬ 
bursts  of  melody  into  wordless  thanks¬ 
givings  to  tbe  Creator;  and  you,  follow¬ 
ing,  let  us  hope,  so  excellent  an  exam¬ 
ple,  bless  instead  of  curse,  and  patiently 
await  tbe  first  cool  puff  from  some  far- 
off  snowy  peak,  that  ends  wakefulness 
and  heralds  the  advent  of  the  dawn. 

Silent,  gloomy,  old  tower!  Well  may 
you  frown!  Yet  who  knows?  Only 
four  years  ags  10,000  men  lay  about 
yea.  Your  not  too  spacious  quarters 


contained  a  whole  general  and  bis  staff, 
and  tbe  pass  was  full  of  your  armed 
men.  War  was  in  the  air:  were  not  the 
very  sandbags  on  your  parapet  nightly 
peppered  by  snipers!  All  these  passed, 
like  many  and  many  another  host  be¬ 
fore  them,  leaving  only  their  dead.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  Hari  Singh,  hammer  of 
tbe  Scots  of  these  parts,  who  fell  fight¬ 
ing  in  tbe  pass,  and  whose  white  shrine 
set  in  the  eastern  wall,  inscribed  with 
bis  name  and  fate,  may  be  seen  from 
afar,  and  ending  with  the  dreary  little 
enclosure  where  shrunken  wooden 
crosses  tell  of  Trooper  Jones  “killed  on 
patrol,”  or  of  Private  Brown  “died  of 
enteric”— quite  a  few  years  ago.  All 
manner  of  warfare  has  Drouthy  seen, 
from  tbe  stem  methods  of  tbe  Khalsa, 
who  burnt  what  they  did  not  slay  or 
could  not  eat,  to  those  of  less  than  a 
decade  since,  when  tribal  representa¬ 
tives  flocked  in  to  discuss  terms,  to  pro¬ 
test  against  conditions,  and  to  eat 
abundantly  of  tbe  fat-tailed  sheep  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  victor,  and  eke  to  play  a 
little  football  with  Thomas  Atkins!  Now 
comes  the  hurrying  globe-trotter,  to  do 
the  pass  and  be  back  for  breakfast. 
While  he  changes  horses  or  picks  op  bis 
escort,  he  may  ask  what  is  that  circular 
track  cleared  of  stones,  and  still  lit¬ 
tered.  “Why,  that  was  the  race-course, 
made  while  the  Division  lay  here.” 
“And  those  crambling  mounds?”  “They 
were  the  grand  stands,  though  they 
could  never  accommodate  half  the 
crowds  that  came  from  camp  and  city  to 
attend  the  weekly  Drouthy  meetings.” 
These  few  boulders  mark  the  stone 
wall— the  general  wanted  it  stiff— and 
the  “post  and  rails”  was  Just  opposite 
here.  “Yes,  it  was  all  made  by  fatigue 
parties,  to  keep  tbe  men  hard  when  the 
Division  lay  here.” 

“Ah,”  says  the  globe-trotter,  too  much 
in  a  hurry  to  realize  quite  what  it 
meeus,  “it  looks  a  bit  forlorn  now, 
doesn’t  it?” 

But  Fort  Drouthy,  old  in  wisdom,  has 
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seen  too  much  bloody  traffic  pass  bis 
gates  to  believe  for  one  moment  that 
be  is  left  for  good,  or  that  the  tide  of 
war  has  ebbed  never  to  flow  again. 
What  has  been  will  be.  But  what  the 
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next  affair  will  be,— punitive,  avenging, 
aggressive— Drouthy  knows  them  all,— 
that  Is  the  cause,  with  other  matters 
afore-mentioned,  of  the  permanent 
frown. 

Z. 


THE  FORERUNNER. 

A  three-days’  moon  above  the  mist-crowned  hill. 

And  In  the  half-thawed  lake  her  Image  set. 

Dim  and  mysterious,  sombre  trees  and  still. 

That  scarce  have  felt  within  them  stirring  yet 
The  new  wine  of  the  sap— dun  fields  and  bare, 

And  overhead  the  rooks  in  wheeling  flight, 

A  line  of  darkness  in  the  upper  air. 

Across  the  moorland  sweeps  the  lonely  wind. 

And  the  pale  sun  that  warmed  the  earlier  day 
Has  wearied  of  bis  task,  and  slipped  behind 
The  low  entrenchments  of  his  cloud-walls  gray: 
Sickly  the  grass  by  hungry  sheep  down-trod. 

Only  the  crocus  in  his  cloth  of  gold 
Has  courage  yet  to  pierce  the  barren  sod! 

A  cold  and  silent  world— yet  is  the  hush 
Not  like  the  sleep  of  winter,  calm,  profound, 

But  that  expectant  stillness  ere  the  rush 
Of  a  full  harmony  of  living  sound: 

And  in  the  chilly  dawn  the  blackbird’s  song 
Is  all  of  apple-blooms,  and  forests  green. 

And  nests  that  shall  be  built  again  ere  long! 

Faint  and  elusive  is  the  season’s  charm. 

That  like  some  flower  with  petals  tightly  curl’d. 
Wraps  warmly  round  from  rude  assault  and  harm 
The  loveliness  that  yet  shall  flood  the  world: 

For  soon  will  eager  swallows  take  the  wing 
And  All  the  earth  with  glad  rejoicing  cries— 

The  gay  outriders  of  the  Court  of  Spring! 

Christian  Burke- 
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THE  GROWING  DISTASTE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  KINDS 
OF  POETRY.* 


I  am  here,  this  evening,  not  to  ex¬ 
pound,  nor  yet  to  narrate,  much  less  to 
instruct,  but  to  plead;  not  as  a  lecturer, 
but  as  an  advocate,  the  advocate  of  the 
Higher  Muses,  of  Urania,  Polymnia, 
Melpomene,  not  of  Terpsichore  or  Era¬ 
to,  who  are  still  sufficiently  popular, 
and  need  no  advocacy  of  mine  or  any 
one’s;  the  advocate  of  the  Poetry  of  the 
greater  Masters  of  English  Song.  With 
these  few  preliminary  words,  I  will  at 
once  betake  myself  to  my  theme,  which 
is  “The  Growing  Distaste  for  the 
Higher  Kinds  of  Poetry.”  Tou  will, 
perhaps,  and  quite  legitimately,  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  ask  what  I  mean  by  the 
Higher  Poetry;  and  to  that  question  I 
will  give  an  answer  directly.  But  be¬ 
fore  defining  what  is  the  Higher  Po¬ 
etry,  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
have  a  clear  idea  in  our  minds  as  to 
what  is  Poetry.  I  have  seen  many 
definitions,  none  of  which  have  quite 
satisfied  me,  and  therefore  I  must  run 
the  risk,  no  slight  one,  I  am  aware,  of 
oCTeiing  a  definition  of  my  own.  In 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  we 
are  told  that  Peter,  James,  and  John 
were  taken  by  our  Lord  up  to  a  high 
mountain,  and  that  He  was  transfig¬ 
ured  before  them.  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  thought  Irreverent  if  I  suggest  that 
Poetry  is  Transfiguration,  the  transfig¬ 
uration  of  the  Actual  or  the  Real  into 
the  Ideal,  at  a  lofty  elevation,  through 
the  medium  of  melodious  or  nobly 
sounding  verse.  Illustrations  are  not 
unoften  the  most  convincing  form  of 
argument,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  forti¬ 
fy  my  definition,  by  brief  examples  of 

r  •  A  discoarse  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitntion  on  the  evening  of  February  6th. 


what  is,  and  what  is  not.  Poetry;  and 
they  shall  be  from  a  POet  we  all  love 
and  honor,  and  who  notoriously  affords 
numerous  examples  of  both.  Need  I 
say  that  I  allude  to  Wordsworth?  The 
following  lines  are  from  bis  “Simon 
Lee,  the  Old  Huntsman”:— 

And  he  is  lean  and  be  Is  sick: 

His  body,  wrinkled  and  awry. 

Rests  upon  ankles  swollen  and  thick; 
His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 

One  prop  he  has,  and  only  one. 

His  wife,  an  agM  woman. 

Lives  with  him  near  the  waterfall. 
Upon  the  village  common. 

Oft  working  by  her  husband’s  side, 
Ruth  does  what  Simon  cannot  do; 

For  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride. 
Is  stouter  of  the  two. 

And  though  you,  with  your  utmost 
skill. 

From  labor  could  not  wean  them, 
Alas!  ’tis  very  little,  all. 

Which  they  can  do  between  them. 

Need  we  shrink  from  saying  that, 
though  written  by  W’ords worth,  this  is 
not  Poetry?  Let  us  forget  it,  and  turn 
to  another  poem  of  bis,  which  is  equal¬ 
ly  simple  as  far  as  language  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  which  everybody  will  have 
just  as  little  hesitation  in  saying  is 
Poetry,  and  very  beautiful  Poetry.  It 
is  called  “The  Reverie  of  Poor  Su¬ 
san”:— 

At  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  when 
daylight  appears. 

Hangs  a  thmsh  that  sings  loud,  it  has 
sung  for  three  years; 

Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot, 
and  has  heard. 

In  the  silence  of  morning,  the  song 
of  the  Bird. 
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It  is  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails 
her?  She  sees 

A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of 
trees; 

Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through 
Lothbury  glide, 

And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale 
of  Cheapslde! 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst 
of  the  dale, 

Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped 
with  her  pall; 

And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like 
a  dove’s. 

The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that 
she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven; 
but  they  fade, 

The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and 
the  shade: 

The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill 
will  not  rise. 

And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away 
from  her  eyes. 

Here,  everything  Is  transflgured, 
while  retaining  its  reality— nay,  whilst 
its  very  reality  is  made  more  real  to 
us.  Wood  Street  is  transflgured; 
the  thrush  Is  transflgured;  Loth¬ 
bury  and  Cheapslde  are  transflgured; 
mist,  river,  hill,  stream,  and  shade  are 
transflgured;  Susan  is  transflgured;  and 
we  who  read  are  transflgured.  We 
are  on  “a  high  mountain  apart.” 

Having  thus  deflned  and  illustrated 
what  is  Poetry,  we  may  now  pass  on 
to  answer  the  inquiry:  What  is  the 
Higher  Poetry?  and  the  answer  will  be 
the  most  quickly  and  the  most  securely 
arrived  at  by  noting  what  is  the  proper 
field  or  domain  of  Poetry— In  other 
words,  what  is  the  material  or  subject- 
matter  with  which  it  deals. 

The  material,  or  subject  matter,  I 
venture  to  submit  is,  whatever  men 
perceive,  feel,  think,  or  do;  and,  if  one 
reflects  for  a  moment,  one  observes 
that  there  are  four  well-known  kinds 
of  Poetry— Descriptive,  Lyrical,  Reflec¬ 
tive,  and  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry¬ 


taking  the  last  two  conjointly,  corre¬ 
sponding  in  the  closest  manner  with 
whatever  men  perceive,  feel,  think,  or 
do;  In  other  words,  with  Perception, 
Feeling,  Thought,  and  Action.  Now,  is 
there  an  ascending  scale  of  dignity  and 
importance  in  Perception,  Feeling, 
Thought,  and  Action?  I  think  every¬ 
body  would  reply:  Assuredly  and  ob¬ 
viously  there  is.  We  perceive  before 
we  feel,  we  feel  before  we  think,  feel 
and  think  before  we  act,  at  least  in  any 
matter  of  consequence;  and  so  we  may 
safely  assert  that  Emotion  is  a  higher 
function  than  mere  Perception, 
Thought  a  higher  function  than  mere 
Emotion,  Action  higher  than  any  or  all 
of  the  other  three,  the  reason  being 
that  what  follows  implies  and  includes 
what  goes  before,  while  what  goes  be¬ 
fore  does  not  imply  and  include  what 
follows.  But,  if  this  be  so,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  scale  of  advancing 
dignity  and  Importance  in  Descriptive, 
Lyrical,  Reflective,  and  Epic  and  Dra¬ 
matic  Poetry,  respectively,  provided 
that,  in  each  case.  Imaginative  Trans¬ 
figuration,  operating  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  melodious  or  nobly-sounding 
verse,  takes  place. 

For  Descriptive,  Lyrical,  and  Reflec¬ 
tive  Poetry,  provided  it  be  of  sufflcient 
brevity,  there  is  perhaps  as  much  taste 
and  liking  as  ever.  But  from  Narra¬ 
tive  and  Dramatic  Poems,  unless  they 
be  of  the  most  modest  dimensions, 
most  readers  nowadays  turn  with  in¬ 
vincible  repugnance.  Men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  a  former  generation  seized  with 
eager  hands  on  a  new  poem,  read  it 
with  fervent  tenderness,  returned  to  it 
again  and  again,  learned  much  of  it  by 
heart  and  gave  it  a  permanent  place  in 
their  thoughts  and  affections.  Thus 
did  our  fathers,  thus  our  mothers. 
Their  descendants  look  on  a  long  work 
In  verse  with  coldness,  and  for  the 
most  part  refuse  to  become  familiar 
with  it;  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Byron,  even  Shakespeare 
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himself,  being  read  and  tolerated  to¬ 
day  but  fragmentarlly,  when  at  all,  and 
what  constitutes  the  real  superiority  In 
those  great  writers,  viz.,  imaginative 
Thought  and  imaginative  Action,  be¬ 
ing  especially  repugnant  to  them.  I 
hear  and  see,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you 
bear  and  see,  frequent  quotations, 
though  nearly  always  the  same  quota¬ 
tions,  from  lesser  poets,  but  I  rarely 
hear  and  see  quotations  from,  or  refer¬ 
ences  to,  the  higher  poetry  of  the  real¬ 
ly  great  Masters  of  our  Poetic  Litera¬ 
ture. 

What  has  caused  this  change— I  must 
call  it  this  much-to-be-regretted  change 
—In  general  taste  and  practice?  It  has 
been  caused,  mainly,  by  the  creation 
and  universal  dissemination  of  another 
form  of  Romantic  Literature,  better 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  average 
mind,  and  even  to  the  average  mood, 
of  superior  minds.  Novels  have  ousted 
Poems  from  their  old  place  in  popular 
affection.  A  man  would  indeed  have 
a  morose  and  thankless  disposition  who 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  services, 
many  and  various,  rendered  by  prose 
romances  to  the  present  generation,  and 
be  would  display  a  narrow  critical  ca¬ 
pacity  if  he  did  not  discern  the  Im¬ 
mense  ability,  frequently  the  delightful 
genius,  employed  in  their  production. 
To  the  overwrought  brain  they  are  an 
invaluable  distraction,  to  the  frame  re¬ 
covering  from  sickness  one  of  the  most 
effective  auxiliaries  of  the  healing  art. 
But  the  habitual  devouring  of  novels, 
not  to  rest  the  mind,  nor  to  minister  to 
convalescence,  but  solely  to  pass  the 
day,  excite  emotion,  or  feed  curiosity, 
must  perforce  destroy  the  taste  for 
mental  food  of  a  more  delicate  and 
sustaining  kind.  Resorted  to  at  first 
as  a  pastime,  novel-reading  Is  too  often 
continued  as  an  occupation,  and  what 
might  have  been  a  useful  tonic  becomes 
the  most  depressing  of  stimulants. 

For  what  Is  It,  for  the  most  part, 
readers  look  for  In  prose  fiction?  They 


look,  for  the  most  part,  for  an  exciting 
story,  most  frequently  for  a  love-story, 
and  for  descriptions  of  men  and  women 
as  they  are.  I  suppose  everybody  will 
allow  that  the  most  delightful  of  all 
love-stories  in  verse  is  that  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Yet  is  It  not  the  fact  that, 
save  when  some  lovely  if  otherwise  Im¬ 
perfectly  gifted  creature  Impersonates 
on  the  stage  the  impulsive  daughter  of 
the  House  of  Capulet,  the  interest  in 
that  sad  but  enchanting  drama  can 
scarcely  be  described  as  general  to-day, 
and  that  the  intrigues  of  dwellers  in 
Mayfair,  described  in  halting  prose,  are 
found  Infinitely  more  entrancing  by 
subscribers  to  the  Circulating  Libraries 
than  the  tragic  epithalamium  of  the 
lovers  of  Verona? 

If  we  turn  from  the  interest  aroused 
by  story  to  that  which  arises  from  the 
portrayal  of  human  character,  we  see 
a  kindred  revolt.  To  describe  men 
and  women  as  they  are,  for  the  delecta¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women  as  they  are, 
may  possibly  be  the  proper  business, 
and  apparently  is  at  present  the  chief 
task  of  the  novelist.  But,  assuredly, 
that  is  not  the  function  of  the  Poet, 
who  if  he  glances  from  heaven  to 
earth,  glances  likewise  from  earth  to 
heaven.  His  enduring  vocatiiMi  is, 
while  thoroughly  knowing  men  and 
women  as  they  are,  to  transfigure  them 
into  what  they  might  or  what  they 
ought  to  be.  “Man  has  lost  bis  dig¬ 
nity,  but  Art  has  saved  it  Truth  still 
lives  in  Poetry,  and  from  the  copy  the 
original  may  be  restored.”  This  splen¬ 
did  saying  of  Schiller  is,  I  think,  not 
undeserving  of  the  notice  even  of  the 
novelist.  But  for  the  Poet  it  is  an  in¬ 
struction  and  a  watchword. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  I  say 
anything  that  may  seem  in  any  degree 
derogatory  to  the  feminine  tempera¬ 
ment,  for  which  I  entertain  the  warm¬ 
est  admiration  and  the  deepest  rever¬ 
ence.  But  I  should  be  sinning  agralnst 
candor  were  I  to  affect  to  believe  that 
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the  interests  of  women,  as  a  rule,  are 
as  wide  ahd  as  detached  from  personai 
issues  as  are  the  interests  of 
men.  The  lady  who  said  the  other 
day  that  she  was  not  in  reality 
much  interested  in  Politics,  but 
that  she  was  greatly  interested  in 
Politicians,  uttered  a  suggestive  truth 
not  only  regarding  herself,  but  likewise 
regarding  the  majority  of  her  sex. 
It  is  no  demerit  in  them;  but  let  us 
frankly  recognize  the  fact  They  are 
more  interested  in  individual  joys,  sor¬ 
rows,  sins,  sufferings,  and  emotions 
generally,  than  in  national  or  world¬ 
wide  issues.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
Poems  opens  with  the  well-known 
words,  “Arms  and  the  Man  I  sing.” 
What  is  the  instantaneous  feeling  of 
most  women  on  reading  such  an  an¬ 
nouncement?  Surely  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  words,  “Sing  of  the  Man 
by  all  means,  and  especially  of  his  re¬ 
lation  to  women;  but  of  Arms  we  hear 
quite  enough  In  the  newspapers.” 
Hence  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  .®neld, 
with  its  fascinating  episode  of  Dido 
and  .^neas,  is  the  only  one  in  Virgil’s 
great  poem  that  really  interests  them, 
and  they  absolutely  refuse  to  concern 
themselves  about  the  Romanam  oondere 
gentem,  the  foundation  of  an  Ehnplre. 
To  Poets  I  have  heard,  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  gracious;  but  I  could  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  Poet  who  has  written  verse  of 
various  kinds  to  ask  them  to  be  as 
much  absorbed  by  his  more  thoughtful 
and  Intellectual  poetry  as  by  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  which  is  purely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  emotional.  Those  among  you 
who  may  happen  to  have  read  Ovid’s 
HeroTdes,  will  perhaps  remember  two 
striking  lines  in  the  letter  supposed  to 
be  written  by  Helen  to  Paris:— 

Apta  magls  Veneti  guam  sunt  tua 
corpora  Marti, 

Bella  gerant  alU,  tu,  Paris,  semper 
ama. 

“You  are,”  she  says,  “much  more 


adapted  to  be  a  votary  of  Venus  than 
of  Mars.  Let  others  go  forth  to  battle; 
but  you,  Paris,  remain  by  my  side  and 
devote  yourself  wholly  to  the  offices 
of  Love.”  To  take  Helen  as  the  type 
of  her  sex  would  indeed  be  a  calumny 
of  the  grossest  kind.  But  even  in  the 
most  extravagant  exaggeration  there 
not  often  lurks  a  slight  element  of 
truth;  and  is  it  not  the  truth  that,  as 
a  rule,  women  are  more  interested  in 
Love,  maternal,  filial,  conjugal,  domes¬ 
tic  Love,  than  in  the  mighty  issues  and 
the  impersonal  causes  that  from  time 
to  time  stir  mankind,  and  inspire  Poets 
with  their  loftiest  themes  and  their 
sublimest  works?  But  women  are 
much  the  most  numerous  readers  to¬ 
day  and,  participating  as  they  do  in 
the  universal  emancipation  from  au¬ 
thority,  they  select  their  own  books 
and  bestow  their  suffrages  on  the 
works  they  happen  to  like  best. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point 
out  the  effect  this  must  have  on  the 
popularity  or  unpopularity  of  the  High¬ 
er  Poetry.  But  there  Is  yet  another 
reason  why  the  really  Higher  Poetry 
has  fallen  Into  wide  disfavor.  We 
have  been  asked,  during  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  years,  to  accept  as  great 
Poetry  what  I  must  continue  to  think, 
and  be  allowed  to  continue  to  affirm, 
is  not  Poetry  at  all.  I  will  cite  one 
brief  specimen  of  the  verse  to  which  I 
allude,  leaving  you  to  decide  In  your 
own  minds  whether  you  agree  with  me 
or  not:— 

What  can  I  gain  on  the  denying  side? 
Ice  makes  no  conflagration  .... 
Strauss  may  be  wrong.  And  so  a  risk 
Is  run— 

For  what  gain?  Not  for  Luther’s,  who 
secured! 

A  real  heaven  In  his  heart  throughout 
his  life. 

Supposing  death  a  little  altered  things. 

Friends, 

I  absolutely  and  peremptorily 
Believe!— I  say  faith  Is  my  waking  life: 
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One  sleepe,  Indeed,  and  dreame  at  in¬ 
tervals. 

We  know,  but  waking’s  the  main 
point  with  ns. 

And  mj  provision’s  for  life’s  waking 
part 

Accordingly,  I  use  heart  head,  and 
hand 

All  day,  I  build,  scheme,  study,  and 
make  friends; 

And  when  night  overtakes  me,  down 
I  lie. 

Sleep,  dream  a  little,  and  get  done 
with  it 

'The  sooner  the  better,  to  begin  afresh. 
What’s  midnight  doubt  before  the 
day  spring’s  faith? 

Is  there  any  TraDsfiguration  here? 
Are  we  taken  up  to  a  high  place?  Is 
the  Actual  transformed  into  the  Ideal 
by  imaginative,  or  even  by  musical,  or 
nobly-sounding  verse?  Is  that  Poetry? 
Yet  I  have  not  quoted  it  at  random.  I 
have  extracted  it  from  a  most  eulogis¬ 
tic  notice,  in  which  are  cited  and  ex¬ 
tolled  passages  after  passages  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  character.  The  bulk  of  the  writer’s 
verse  is  written  after  much  the  same 
fashion,  and  this,  we  have  been  told, 
and  are  still  being  told,  is  great  Poetry, 
when  of  a  truth,  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  it  is  not  Poetry  at  all. 

To  express  one’s  self  in  other  than 
flattering  and  propitiatory  language  of 
newspapers  is,  I  fancy,  somewhat  un¬ 
common.  But  I  do  not  feel  myself 
wanting  in  the  candor  to  say  that  the 
excessive  reading  of  newspapers  is  as 
hostile  to  the  cause  for  which  I  am 
pleading  this  evening  as  the  excessive 
reading  of  novels,  though  for  a  some¬ 
what  diflferent  reason.  Much  ability 
and  much  patriotism  are  exhibited  in 
the  dally  and  weekly  Press.  But  if 
a  fastidious  literary  sense,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  elevated  and  independent  way  of 
looking  on  things  are  to  be  maintained, 
newspapers  should  be  read  rather  for 
their  news  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
What  a  serious  person,  who  has  read, 
say  two,  well-informed  morning  papers. 


can  want  with  newspaper  after  news¬ 
paper,  save  to  All  up  time  that  surely 
could  be  more  usefully  and  more  pleas¬ 
antly  employed,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Dally  and  weekly  Journals  are  of 
necessity  more  or  less  polemical  in 
character,  and  not  infrequently  lapse 
into  gibes  at  those  who  are  not  of  their 
way  of  thinking.  The  habitual  read¬ 
ing  of  such,  though  no  doubt  perfectly 
harmless  to  those  concerning  whom 
they  are  written,  must  needs  have  a 
deteriorating  influence  on  the  mind  of 
those  who  read  them,  and  increase  dis¬ 
taste  and  want  of  discrimination  for 
the  higher  literature,  especially  for  the 
Higher  Poetry,  whose  mission  it  is  not 
only  to  expand  and  elevate  the  intel¬ 
lect,  but  likewise  to  ennoble  the  char¬ 
acter,  and,  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  to 
purify  the  passions. 

A  Poet  and  Critic,  who  is  no  longer 
with  us,  but  whom  many  in  this  room 
must  have  known,  and  whom  I  am 
happy  to  remember  I,  too,  knew,  and 
held  in  much  honor— you  will  at  once 
surmise  I  refer  to  Matthew  Arnold— 
was  never  weary  of  insisting  that  in 
Poetry,  as  in  Life,  there  should  be 
what,  translating  a  word  employed  in 
the  meridian  of  Athenian  Philosophy, 
he  called  “high  seriousness,’’  and  he 
explicitly  propounded  that  the  great¬ 
ness  of  a  Poet  depends  on  the  amount 
of  “subject-matter”  or  “criticism  of 
life,”  with  which,  in  his  function  of 
Poet,  he  habitually  deals.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt,  and  I  once  ventured  to  say 
to  him,  that  the  phrase  “criticism  of 
life,”  is  rather  an  ambiguous  one,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  word  criticism  is  common¬ 
ly  used  In  a  totally  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  he  Intended  to  use 
it,  and  I  must  confess  I  prefer  the 
phrase,  “transflgured  representation  of 
life.”  But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that, 
my  own  conclusions  on  the  subject 
were,  and  are,  substantially  the  same  as 
his,  or  I  should  scarcely  have  had  the 
courage  to  discourse  on  Poetry  before 
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the  Royal  Institution.  But  even  the 
best,  the  soundest,  and  the  most  cir¬ 
cumspect  of  critics  are  subject  to  inad¬ 
vertent  utterances,  sometimes;  and  I 
have  a  letter  from  him  somewhere  in 
which  he  said  that  Sheiley’s  lyric  in 
Prometheus  Unbound,  “My  soul  is  an  en¬ 
chanted  boat,”  seemed  to  him  “mere 
musical  verbiage.”  I  think  there  was 
some  exaggeration  in  that  expression 
of  opinion,  but  what  probably  he  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  by  it  was  only  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  excessive  admiration 
that  has  prevailed  in  our  days  for  mere 
sensuous  lyricism.  But  a  far  more 
serious  Inadvertence,  because  pub¬ 
lished,  and  recorded  in  print  to  this 
day,  was  the  intimation  that  the  verse 
of  Pope  perhaps  belongs  rather  to  the 
prose  than  to  the  poetic  literature  of 
our  language.  I  am  confident  he 
would  not  have  maintained  that  posi¬ 
tion,  if  privately  challenged  to  defend 
it,  and  I  well  remember  how,  when 
walking  with  him  in  his  garden  at  Aid- 
worth,  Tennyson  expressed  to  me  an 
opinion  concerning  Pope  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  I  do  not  say  that  all,  or 
by  any  means  all,  the  verse  of  Pope  is 
Poetry,  for,  as  Byron  truly  observed, 
a  long  poem  can  no  more  be  all  Poetry 
than  a  sky  can  be  all  stars.  It  is  the 
very  presence  of  Thought,  of  the  rea¬ 
soning  faculty,  of  method,  of  sustained 
purpose,  in  Pope,  that  makes  him  un¬ 
welcome  and  uncongenial  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  Poetry  to-day;  yet,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  it  is  the  amount  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  in  a  Poet  that  is  the  main 
point.  What  is  it  that  makes  Shake¬ 
speare  the  greatest  of  Poets,  no  less 
than  the  greatest  of  dramatists,  if  it  be 
not  the  amount  of  Thougnt,  of  Reason 
—remember,  “Reason  thus  with  Life” 
—we  encounter  in  his  Poetry,  and  I  at 
least  should  regard  it  as  rank  critical 
heresy  if  any  one  were  seriously  to 
maintain  that  “The  Rape  of  the  Lock” 
and  the  “Essay  on  Man,”  do  not  belong 
to,  and  do  not  occupy  a  very  distin- 


tinguisbed  place  in,  our  poetical  liter¬ 
ature.  Yet  they  are  found  unreada¬ 
ble,  and  remain  unread,  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  readers  of  Poetry  to-day. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall, 
in  passing,  that  in  my  youth  I  knew 
by  heart  the  whole  of  the  “Essay  on 
Man,”  and  Goldsmith’s  “Traveller”  and 
“Deserted  Village,”  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Gray’s  famous  “Elegy,”  and 
I  am  sure  I  was  not  peculiar  in  that 
respect.  Is  there  a  man  or  woman 
under  thirty  at  this  moment  who  can 
say  the  same?  If  there  is,  I  should 
much  like  to  make  him,  and  still  more 
her,  acquaintance. 

This  general  alienation  of  taste  from 
the  higher,  more  serious,  more  intellec¬ 
tual  Poetry,  the  Poetry  containing  more 
subject-matter,  more  criticism  of  life, 
extends  to  the  whole  range  of  our 
Greater  Poets  and  our  Higher  Poetry— 
to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  to  Shakespeare  himself,  whom 
readers  to-day  know  only  by  what  may 
be  called  the  Tit-Bits  of  Poetry;  and  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  if  the  great 
dead  are  treated  in  this  manner,  later 
writers  of  verse  will  have  fared  no  bet¬ 
ter.  I  happened  to  see,  a  little  while 
ago,  a  notice  of  a  new  poem  in  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  reputed  of  weekly 
critical  publications,  and  the  reviewer 
incidentally,  and  not  in  the  least  ill- 
naturedly,  observed  that  the  writer  in 
question  was  essentially  and  exclusive¬ 
ly  English  in  his  works.  I  confess  I 
was  startled  by  the  remark,  for  it  so 
happens  that  the  subject  and  scene  of 
nearly  all  that  writer’s  longer  works 
are  not  English,  but  foreign,  are  laid 
abroad,  and,  in  a  word,  are  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  in  character.  But,  being  long, 
serious  works,  containing  a  criticism  of 
life,  they  were  Ignored  by,  or  more 
probably  unknown  to,  the  reviewer. 
But  the  fact  is  unhappily  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  that  the  Greater  Muses,  the  Ura¬ 
nia,  the  Polymnla,  the  Melpomene,  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Heavenly  Muse  of  Mil- 
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ton,  have  fallen,  If  not  on  evil  tongues, 
at  least  on  evil  days.  Not  only  the 
“Heavenly  Wisdom"  that  Milton  in¬ 
voked,  but  Earthly  Wisdom,  as  well. 
Is  unwelcome  to  the  readers  of  Poetry 
to-day,  and  there  Is  no  Higher  Poetry 
without  Wisdom,  without  the  Intellec¬ 
tual  power  to  look  before  and  after, 
conjoined  with  the  transfiguring  imagi¬ 
nation.  Even  the  higher  examples  of 
Lyrical  Poetry  are  less  relished  than 
lyrics  of  a  lower  and  narrower  quality; 
Spenser’s  “Epithalamium,”  and  Byron’s 
“The  Isles  of  Greece,"  each  with  Its 
great  theme  greatly  treated,  being  far 
less  popular  than  lyrics  of  a  merely 
Bensuous,  mellifioous,  and  occasionally 
Jingling  character. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Stage,  which  used 
to  be  thought  the  proper  domain  of  the 
higher,  indeed,  of  the  highest.  Poetry, 
what  do  we  see?  Audiences  deter¬ 
mined,  let  authors,  managers,  and  ac¬ 
tors  strive  as  they  will,  not  to  have  Lit¬ 
erature,  and  Poetic  Literature  most  of 
all,  indicted  on  them,  but,  in  its  place, 
sumptuous  scenery,  choregraphlc  sen¬ 
suousness,  and  the  lightest  of  music. 
And  from  which  part  of  the  House  Is 
this  demand  most  marked  and  most 
persistent?  The  answer  must  be,  from 
the  Stalls,  whose  occupants,  alike  in 
the  theatre,  as  in  their  reading,  ex¬ 
hibit  an  ever  deteriorating  and  more 
frivolous  taste. 

It  Is  possible  that  some  will  say, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  said 
by  any  one  who  Is  here  this  evening: 
“Well,  If  novels,  newspapers,  and  plays 
of  the  most  vapid  and  transitory  kind 
have  taken  the  place  of  poems  of  high 
seriousness,  of  lofty  Imagination,  and 
of  wise  moral  meaning,  what  does  It 
matter?”  What  does  it  matter!  It 
matters  enormously.  It  matters  vitally. 
This  is  not  the  place,  nor  this  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  Inquire  If  trade  be  slipping  from 
our  grasp.  But  this  is  the  place,  and 
this  peculiarly  the  occasion,  to  note 
that  the  entire  thought,  the  whole  anx¬ 


iety,  the  raging  controversy,  of  the 
hour  is  not  if  we  are  growing  less  in¬ 
tellectual,  less  spiritual,  less  wisely 
serious,  but  wholly  and  solely  whether 
we  are  or  are  not  growing  less  wealthy 
and  less  materially  prosperous.  Will 
any  one  contradict  me  if  I  affirm  that 
Material  Prosperity  is  the  ideal,  and 
Wealth  the  very  Divinity  of  the  Age? 
Nor  is  this  degrading  conception  of  the 
purpose  and  uses  of  life  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  It  Is  the  Ideal  that  pre¬ 
vails  everywhere.  Do  I  exaggerate  If 
I  say  that  it  may  be  called  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Religion  of  the  time?  That  is 
an  appalling  thing  to  say;  but  if  it  be 
true,  it  should  be  said  and  resaid,  iter¬ 
ated  and  reiterated,  from  the  house¬ 
tops  till  It  reaches  the  ears,  sinks  Into 
the  hearts,  and  arrests  the  madness  of 
those  who  have  adopted  it.  Such  Is 
the  evil,  such  the  danger,  by  which 
we  are  menaced.  Where  are  we  to 
look  for  rescue  or  remedy,  if  rescued 
we  yet  can  be?  Where  but  In  the 
pages  of  the  Greater  Poets,  the  Higher 
Poetry,  which  present  to  us  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  conception  of  the  meaning,  the 
purpose,  and  the  uses  of  Life,  and 
keep  steadily  before  ns  a  worthier  and 
nobler  Ideal.  'This  you  will  not  find  In 
merely  Lyrical  or  Emotional  Poetry, 
however  beautiful  and  enchanting  It 
may  happen  to  be.  I  ask  no  one  to  de¬ 
sist  from  reading  It;  it  would  be 
strange  Indeed  If  I  did.  But  I  urge  that  it 
should  not  be  the  only  Poetry,  or  even 
the  chief  Poetry,  held  in  honor  and  af¬ 
fection.  Lyrically  Emotional  Poetry, 
If  too  much  read  and  too  exclusively 
cherished,  has  its  dangers.  In  de¬ 
lighting,  It  may  demoralise.  In  sooth¬ 
ing  It  may  enervate.  It  is  the  Great 
Poetry,  the  Higher  Poetry,  that.  In  de¬ 
lighting,  strengthens  and  ennobles.  I 
doubt  not  there  are  some  sitting  before 
me  who  occasionally  feel,  as  the  phrase 
is,  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  wanting  In 
tone,  and  who  are  told  by  their  physi¬ 
cian  all  they  need  is  change  of  air,  but 
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mountain  air,  change  from  the  relax¬ 
ing  and  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  val¬ 
ley  or  the  plain  to  the  fortifying 
breezes  of  some  high  place.  As  with 
the  body,  so  with  the  Spirit,  which, 
after  abiding  overmuch  in  the  relaxing 
atmosphere  of  purely  emotional  and 
sensuous  Poetry,  requires  to  be  braced 
by  companionship  with  the  masculine 
Poets,  the  Poets  who  move  and  en¬ 
chant,  but  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
and  strengthen,  by  mingling  with  Emo¬ 
tion,  Thought,  Intellect,  and  Reason. 
Turn  we  then  to  these:  to  the  indul¬ 
gent  Chaucer,  to  the  chivalrous  Spen- 
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ser,  to  the  majestic  Milton,  to  the  so¬ 
ciable  Pope,  to  Wordsworth  in  his 
more  poetic,  to  Byron  in  his  more  mor¬ 
alizing,  moods;  above  all,  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  highest,  the  greatest,  the 
wisest  of  us  all.  No  one  deserves  the 
designation  of  Great  Poet  who  is  not 
wise,  who  is  not  a  profound  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  who  does  not  invite  and  as¬ 
sist  us  to  consort  with,  as  Wordsworth 
deflnes  Great  Poetry, 

Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 

Alfred  Austin. 


A  LAD  OF  PROMISE. 


Ruari,*  the  strong  fair-haired  sone  of 
Murchadh  B&n,*  was  a  lad  of  promise, 
—indeed  he  was  more  than  that,  for 
already  in  his  youth  there  were  so 
many  things  he  could  do  that  it  seemed 
be  bad  only  to  choose  which  one  he 
would  be  at  always.  He  could  sing, 
and  bis  voice  was  for  depth  like  water 
flowing  among  stones,  and  for  sweet¬ 
ness  like  the  singing  of  birds  on  a 
clear  morning.  “He  is  without  doubt 
to  be  a  great  singer!”  said  bis  mother 
often,  for  she  was  very  proud  of  him. 
He  could  play  the  pipes,  and  the  music 
he  made  was  such,  that  even  the  old 
and  the  sorrowful  would  be  ready  to 
dance  when  Ruari  was  playing.  “It 
is  sure  he  is  to  be  a  great  musician," 
his  father  would  say;  “music  was  ever 
in  our  family."  He  could  make  songs 
too,  when  the  flt  was  on  him,  and  the 
songs  and  the  music  and  the  singing 
were  such,  that  you  might  go  from  one 
side  of  the  country  to  the  other  and 
jaot  hear  what  would  please  you  so 
much. 

*  Boderiok,  pronoonoed  Booarle. 

*  Fair  Mardo,  Mnraohad  Baan. 


And  as  for  the  other  things  Ruari 
could  do,  they  were  so  many  that  it 
would  only  be  spending  your  time  to 
mention  them  all. 

Ruari  bad  It  in  bis  mind  to  do  some¬ 
thing  great  in  the  world,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  that  would  not  be  difficult  with 
so  many  gifts  as  he  bad.  But  it  was 
needful  flrst  that  be  should  make  up 
bis  mind  what  be  would  begin  at,  and 
that  was  not  so  easy.  He  would  go 
through  the  woods  and  among  the  bills 
and  beside  the  sea,  thinking  to  himself 
which  thing  be  could  do  best;  but  be 
did  not  know,  and  the  spirits  that  are 
often  speaking  to  a  man  when  be  is 
alone  by  himself,  always  in  the  air, 
seemed  to  be  calling  to  him  and  saying. 
“Why  will  you  be  troubling  your  mind, 
Ruari?  You  are  young  yet,  and  there 
are  many  things  to  be  passing  the  time 
with,  till  matters  are  more  settled  with 
you."  So  Ruari  put  the  time  past  in 
cutting  peats,  and  going  after  deer, 
other  things,  and  always  be  would  be 
thinking  of  what  he  was  going  to  do 
in  the  days  that  were  coming,  and  his 
mind  was  full  of  music  and  singing 
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and  splendid  words— only  far  away, 
like  a  great  company  going  by  in  the 
distance. 

Time  was  now  passing,  and  Ruari 
was  come  to  years;  but  he  was  no  far¬ 
ther  on  than  he  had  been  before,— in¬ 
deed  people  heard  less  music  and  song 
from  him  than  they  had  done  formerly, 
yet  they  would  say  often  among  them¬ 
selves,  “Look  at  Ruari,  so  quiet  as  he 
is,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  could  be  his  match  at  anything 
were  he  to  bestir  himself.”  And  Ru¬ 
ari  too  thought  the  same,  and  yet  he 
was  in  no  hurry  to  begin,  seeing  that 
be  had  stiil  so  much  time  before  him. 

One  day  it  chanced  that  he  was  going 
through  a  wood,  a  long  way  off  from 
bis  own  place,  and  when  he  came  near 
the  edge  of  it,  what  shouid  he  hear 
but  some  one  singing  a  song  that  he 
had  made  himself.  He  looked  out,  and 
it  was  a  girl  gathering  crotal’  on  the 
hillside,  and,  from  the  way  she  sang, 
it  seemed  to  Ruari  that  he  had  never 
before  known  half  the  meaning  that 
was  in  his  own  song.  It  came  into  his 
mind  to  speak  to  the  girl,  but  all  at 
once  it  seemed  that  he  had  no  courage. 
She  was  so  beautiful  that  in  all  his  life 
he  had  never  seen  any  one  like  her, 
and  how  then  could  he  speak  to  her, 
who  was  himself  no  more  after  all  than 
a  common  man?  So  he  stayed  where 
he  was ’till  the  girl  went  away. 

Next  day  he  came  again  to  the  same 
place,  and  found  the  girl  on  the  hill¬ 
side  as  before,  herding  cows,  and  this 
time  he  stepped  out  to  where  she  was, 
“Good  day,”  he  said,  and  could  think  of 
no  more  to  say.  “Good  day,”  said 
the  girl,  and  she  too  had  no 
more  to  say,  Ruari  stood  before 
her  wishing  he  had  not  come,  and  now 
not  knowing  how  to  go  away.  “I  must 
be  going  after  the  cows,”  said  the  girl 
at  last,  and  she  set  the  dogs  after  them; 
and  Ruari  went  away,  and  he  had  no 
wish  to  be  speaking  to  her  again. 

*  Crotal,  a  lichen  used  for  making  brown  dye. 


The  next  day,  however,  as  he  was 
going  home  to  his  own  place,  he  passed 
through  the  same  wood,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  edge  of  it  there  was  the 
girl  at  the  herding,  and  this  day  she 
was  again  singing  his  own  song. 

“Where  did  you  learn  the  song?”  said 
Ruari,  coming  out  from  among  the 
birch-trees.  “I  got  it  from  a  herd-boy 
from  another  place,”  she  answered 
him,  “and  for  beauty  there  is  none  like 
it  in  the  world  that  I  ever  :■  . 
“Well,”  said  Ruari,  “I  am  the  man  that 
made  it,  and  little  did  I  think  I  should 
see  another  that  could  sing  it.”  “I  have 
long  wished  greatly  to  see  the  man 
that  made  it,”  said  the  girl,  looking 
earnestly  at  him.  They  stood  for  a 
long  time  without  speaking.  “The 
next  that  I  make,”  said  the  lad  at  last 
in  a  low  voice,  “will  be  for  you.” 
“And  the  next  that  I  sing  will  be  that 
same,”  answered  the  girl,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  And  Ruari  went  away. 

After  this,  Ruari  was  going  more  than 
ever  through  the  woods  and  among  the 
hills  and  beside  the  sea,  thinking  of  the 
song  he  would  make  for  the  girl,  and 
as  he  went  it  seemed  that  voices  whis¬ 
pered  to  him,  “Why  will  you  be  troub¬ 
ling  your  mind,  Ruari,  with  songs  and 
other  things?  Is  it  not  enough  for  you 
that  you  can  be  thinking  of  her?”  And 
Ruari  thought  that  It  was  enough,  and 
he  put  past  the  time  with  many  things, 
and  the  same  thought  always  in  his 
mind. 

T^o  years  went  away,  and  at  last 
Ruari  made  a  song  that  seemed  to  him 
to  be  good  enough  for  the  girl,  and  he 
took  his  pipes,  and  went  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  place  where  he  had  seen 
her,  and  as  he  passed  the  hillside  by 
the  wood,  there  was  no  one  there.  He 
had  not  gone  far  beyond  that,  when  he 
met  a  man  he  knew,  from  his  own 
place,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes  on  his 
way  to  a  wedding,  “Is  it  the  son  of 
Murchadh  Bftn  we  have  here?”  he  said 
to  him,  very  pleased,  when  they  met. 
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“There  Is  no  one  I  would  like  better  to 
see,  for  I  am  on  my  way  to  a  wedding, 
and  who  would  be  so  welcome  there 
as  a  piper  like  yourself?”  So  Ruari 
went  with  him  to  the  wedding;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  house,  who 
should  the  bride  be  but  the  girl  he  bad 
come  to  seek,  and  when  be  found  that, 
he  turned  in  baste,  and  was  going  out 
at  the  door  when  the  man  be  had  met 
took  him  by  the  arm.  “Stay,  man,” 
he  said,  “why  are  you  so  bashful? 
Come  away  to  the  dinner,  for  you  must 
give  us  piping  after  that  Is  over.”  So 
Ruari  stayed;  but  he  kept  near  the 
door,  and  the  girl  did  not  see  him. 
When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  piping 
began,  and  Ruari  piped  in  bis  turn,  and 
the  girl  saw  him,  and  began  to  weep. 
Then  he  sang  the  song  be  bad  been  so 
long  making  for  her,  and  now  the 
whole  company  saw  that  she  was 
weeping.  “It  Is  now  about  two  years 
since  her  brother  died,”  said  some  one 
to  Ruari,  speaking  low,  “and  she  has 
never  cared  for  music  since  then, 
though  she  used  to  be  so  great  a 
singer.” 

Then  Ruari  went  out  of  the  house 
with  the  pipes  under  his  arm,  and  took 
his  way  home.  He  was  going  all  the 
night,  for  the  way  was  long,  and  there 
were  many  things  he  might  have  seen, 
for  It  was  full  moon.  It  was  a  night 
of  many  stars,  above  and  below,  for 
there  was  much  water  in  the  way  he 
went,  and  in  every  pool  there  was  a 
star  shining.  As  he  was  going  through 
the  wood  the  owls  cried  to 'him,  and 
when  it  came  near  morning,  there  were 
hundreds  of  birds  singing.  But  Ruari 
could  bear  nothing  and  see  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  company  of  many  people,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  a  lad  piping  and  a 
girl  weeping. 

Ruari  now  made  up  his  mind  that  be 
would  be  a  singer,  for  that  was  the 
thing  that  seemed  to  him  best  of  all; 
and  that  be  might  do  this,  he  went  a 
long  way  off,  to  the  great  Master  of 


Singing,  that  be  might  get  bis  advice 
and  assistance,  for  it  was  now  years 
since  be  bad  wished  to  make  a  singer 
of  Ruari.  All  the  way,  as  he  was  going, 
be  thought  of  the  songs  be  would  sing 
when  he  began  in  earnest,  and  It 
seemed  to  him  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  he  would  like  so  well  as  to 
be  a  singer,  and  be  wished  be  bad  not 
spent  so  much  time  in  other  things. 
The  Master  of  Singing  gave  a  great 
welcome  to  him,  and  yet  was  angry 
with  him  that  be  bad  not  come  sooner. 
“And  now  you  must  sing,”  he  said, 
after  a  little,  “for  it  Is  years  since  I 
heard  your  voice.”  So  Ruari  sang, 
and  even  as  he  did  so  he  felt  that  there 
was  some  power  gone  away  from  him 
that  he  used  to  have.  “O  Ruari! 
Ruari!”  said  the  Master,  when  he  bad 
finished.  “Did  I  not  tell  you  to  begin 
singing  years  ago,  and  instead  of  that 
you  must  be  spending  your  time  in  cut¬ 
ting  peats  and  herding  cattle  and  going 
after  deer,  and  now  the  cold  and  the 
wet  and  the  time  have  spoiled  the  voice 
that  you  had,  and  you  will  never  after 
all  be  a  great  singer.” 

“Is  that  so?”  said  Ruari,  after  stand¬ 
ing  quiet  for  a  minute. 

“It  is  so,”  said  the  Master. 

So  Ruari  came  home  again;  and  now 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  in 
all  bis  life  wished  to  be  anything  else 
but  a  singer,  and  so  sad  and  vexed 
was  he  with  this  trouble  and  the  last, 
that  he  gave  no  heed  to  anything,  but 
spent  the  time  in  foolishness,  so  that 
his  father  and  mother  were  grieved  at 
the  heart  to  see  him.  And  still  It  was 
in  Ruari’s  mind  that  he  would  yet  do 
some  great  thing  in  the  world,  for 
were  there  not  many  other  things  he 
could  do  besides  singing? 

In  the  meantime  he  grew  more  and 
more  reckless  and  wild,  so  that  he  did  n6t 
seem  to  people  like  the  same  Ruari  he 
had  been  before.  There  was  no  drink¬ 
ing  row  in  the  place  at  which  he  would 
not  be,  and  with  bis  piping  and  sing- 
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ing  it  seemed  as  if  he  put  the  spirit  of 
ipiscbief  into  every  one  that  came 
near  him.  All  the  lads  and  young 
boys  of  the  place  would  follow 
him,  and  the  old  people  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  And  the  songs  he 
made  were  not  now  such  as  he  had 
been  used  to  make,  but  wild  and  reck¬ 
less  as  he  had  himself  become. 

One  night  as  he  was  piping,  and  the 
lads  were  singing  and  shouting  and 
drinking,  an  old  good  man,  who  had 
known  them  since  they  were  all  young 
children,  came  in  as  he  was  going  past 
and  spoke  wise,  grave,  serious  words  to 
them;  but  before  be  was  done  speak¬ 
ing  Ruari  laughed,  and  began  a  tune 
on  the  pipes.  And  when  the  old  man 
was  gone,  be  made  a  song  about  him, 
so  that  the  lads  shook  with  laughter 
when  they  beard  it.  But  that  night 
Ruari  did  not  go  home  with  the  rest. 
He  went  alone  by  himself  to  the  hills, 
and  there  lay  weeping  in  the  heather 
till  the  day  came. 

“I  will  now  indeed  give  up  my  fool¬ 
ishness,”  said  Ruari  in  the  morning. 

He  went  home,  and  began  to  work 
steadily  and  soberly;  but  his  mind  was 
not  content,  for  be  had  always  the 
wish  to  be  something  great,  and  be  bad 
no  doubt  be  would  be  that  some  day, 
for  it  always  seemed  easy  to  him  to 
be  above  others  in  anything.  He  set 
to  work  to  make  songs,  as  he  bad  been 
used  to  do;  but  now  be  could  only 
make  clever  mocking  ones,  such  as  he 
had  made  for  the  foolish  lads.  No 
others  would  come  into  his  mind, 
though  be  would  go  seeking  for  them 
among  the  hills  as  in  old  days.  There 
was  not  now  the  same  appearance  in 
anything  he  saw,  though  he  could  not 
say  what  it  was  that  was  wanting; 
but  at  last  it  seemed  to  him  a  trifling 
thing  to  be  making  songs  at  all. 

He  took  again  to  piping,  and  so  won¬ 
derfully  did  he  play  that  people  began 
to  come  from  all  parts  to  bear  him;  and 
one  day  the  chief  himself  sent  for 
Ruari,  and  It  was  said  in  the  place  that 


the  son  of  Murcbadb  B&n  was  at  last 
to  be  a  great  man.  Many  people  were 
gathered  together  at  the  Castle,— noble 
lords  and  ladies,  and  among  them  no¬ 
table  singers  and  players,— and  all  had 
beard  of  Ruari,  and  all  wished  to  listen 
to  his  music;  but  they  never  beard  it, 
for  Just  then  be  fell  ill  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  plain  that  he  would  do  no  more 
piping,  and  it  was  told  to  him  that  he 
would  never  be  strong  any  more. 

This  gave  great  grief  to  Ruari,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  after  a 
while  he  began  to  say  to  himself  that 
be  would  now  give  his  mind  altogether 
to  good  things.  He  began  to  remem¬ 
ber  tales  of  old  ancient  good  men,  and 
to  think  he  would  not  be  content  till  he 
could  be  like  them. 

“A  great  good  man,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “that  is  the  best  of  all;  and  now  it 
seems  that  is  all  that  I  can  be.”  The 
days  passed,  however,  and  he  got  no 
better  from  his  sickness,  but  instead 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last 
some  one  told  him  that  it  was  Death 
that  bad  come  upon  him.  At  flrst  be 
would  not  believe  it,  for  such  a  thing 
had  not  come  into  his  mind,  but  after 
a  while  he  saw  that  it  was  true.  He 
lay  quiet  for  many  hours  after  be  saw 
that,  and  many  things  passed  through 
bis  mind. 

“God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,”  be 
said  at  last,  very  quietly,  “for  now  I 
see  what  it  is  that  I  have  been.”  And 
Death  took  him. 

“Poor  Ruari!”  said  the  neighbors, 
speaking  softly  among  themselves  in 
the  house.  “Who  would  have  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  end  of  him- 
such  a  lad  of  promise  as  be  was.” 
There  was  a  man  in  the  place  who  was 
not  “wise,”  and  he  was  there  at  the 
time  and  beard  them  speaking.  He 
went  and  gave  a  last  look  at  the  dead 
piper. 

“Well,  well,  Ruari!”  be  said,  smiling 
to  himself,  “who  knows  but  you  may 
come  to  something  yet!” 
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O  brother-toiler,  when  my  heart  was  dried, 

I  had  this  grace— to  smile,  and  stand  aside; 

And  lo!  my  work  went  forward  in  the  dark. 

As  doth  a  meadow’s  in  the  growing  tide. 

Frederick  Langbridge. 

\ 


THE  GARDENS  OF  TOKIO. 


Searching  for  Japanese  house  one 
makes  inquiries,  naturally,  for  a  garden. 
Attached  to  one  house  there  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  garden  perhaps  three  yards  square. 
It  was  not  ambitious:  it  did  not  aspire 
to  rivulets  and  bridges  and  parapherna¬ 
lia;  but  it  was  perfect.  .  There  were 
litttle  bushes  of  azalea,  and  primeval- 
looking  mossy  stones  that  had  all  the 
effect  of  rocks,  and  a  peeping  fern,  and 
mother-of-thousands,  and  tufts  of  grass, 
and  a  tree  of  the  lovely  little  camellia 
Sasanqua,  with  pink  blossoms  like  an 
enormous  dog-rose.  That  garden,  built 
up  in  its  mossy  court,  was  a  pure  Joy 
to  the  eye,  but  the  destined  bouse  of 
choice  proved,  after  all,  to  be  without 
a  garden.  To  order  one  seemed  the 
obvious  course.  Accordingly  workmen 
came  bearing  plants  with  roots  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  ball  of  matting,  and  they 
erected  the  garden.  They  built  a  pile 
of  rockwork,  and  they  planted  fern  and 
grass  and  asarum  in  precisely  the  right 
places.  They  made  It  a  background  of 
azalea  and  striped  daphne  till  the 
whole  bad  the  air  of  a  rocky  clearing 
in  a  Jungle.  Then  they  arranged  a 
wilderness  of  daphne  and  camellia  and 
azalea,  and  the  thing  was  done.  The 
domain  also  comprised  originally  two 
large  magnolias,  an  elderly  plum,  a 
cherry,  a  pine,  a  cryptomerla,  and  a 
dyspeptic  larch,  while,  at  the  New 
Year,  a  pair  of  large  Christmas  trees 
were  planted  In  the  road  outside,  for 
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luck,  being  the  national  Japanese' 
charm.  The  soil  of  the  garden  was 
bare,  but  studded  with  a  series  of  step¬ 
ping  stones  with  the  aid  of  which  one 
could  take  the  air  in  one’s  own  territory 
on  emerging  from  the  bath  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning. 

Gradually  an  increasing  familiarity 
with  the  language  enables  the  domi¬ 
ciled  Englishman  to  convey  to  bis  ser¬ 
vants  the  fact  that  be  wishes  to  see 
gardens.  Of  course  he  possesses  a 
comic  servant.  No  English  book  about 
Japan  would  be  complete  without  a 
comic  servant,  and  much  facetious  Pld- 
gin-English.  However,  the  thing  bag 
been  so  overdone  that  henceforth  even 
those  fortunate  ones  who  have  been 
blessed  with  comic  servants,  must,  in 
mercy  to  the  world,  conceal  the  fact. 
For,  though  the  maker  of  books  seems 
to  Ignore  the  fact.  It  is  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  even  the  best  of  things. 
Accordingly  the  wanderer,  having  con¬ 
veyed  big  wish,  after  many  amusing 
misunderstandings  which  a  respect  for 
originality  forbids  him  to  retail,  is  at 
last  taken  to  various  gardens. 

The  bland  imbecility  of  the  Japanese 
is  astonishingly  provoking,  although  at 
the  same  time  the  highest  compliment 
to  the  Englishman’s  supposed  sagacity; 
and  it  might  make  the  mildest  saint 
peevish  to  be  resolutely,  carried  to.  the 
lowest  tea-houses  in  the  city  when  he 
has  directed  his  kurumaya,  amid  nod- 
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dings  of  warm  and  Intelligent  assent, 
to  take  him  to  a  garden. 

A  Japanese  nursery  garden  is  a  reve¬ 
lation.  There,  on  benches,  in  rows,  sit 
tmtured  trees  in  their  bowls  or  pans 
of  faience.  Their  perfection  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  patience,  requiring  years  for  its 
accomplishment;  sometimes  one  man 
will  give  as  much  as  thirty  years’  at¬ 
tention  to  a  single  little  cherry-tree. 
Each  curve,  each  leaf,  each  twig  has 
its  direction  and  proportion  regulated 
by  the  most  rigid  and  immemorial  prin¬ 
ciples;  and,  to  have  any  value  in  Jap¬ 
anese  eyes,  a  dwarf  must  conform  ab¬ 
solutely  to  the  iron  rules  laid  down  by 
the  canons  of  taste  in  the  days  when 
lyeyasu  Tokugawa  paralyzed  into  an 
adamantine  immobility  the  whole  ar¬ 
tistic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  effect  is,  of  course,  exquisite 
in  its  elaborate  and  rather  morbid  beau¬ 
ty.  But  It  must  be  said  that  there  are 
many  dwarfs,  very  many,  which  go  for 
low  prices,  owing  to  the  imperfections 
of  their  development;  they  have  a  bough, 
or  a  bend  that  is  not  prescribed.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  Japanese  will  buy  them, 
—Indeed  with  pleasure— but  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  their  claims  to  be  works  of  art. 
Naturally  be  will  buy  them,  as,  even  so 
they  are  beautiful,  and  their  price 
brings  them  within  range  of  every  one’s 
ambition.  So,  at  home,  one  might  buy 
a  Severn  instead  of  a  Turner,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  differences  clearly,  but  valu¬ 
ing  the  cheaper  picture  as  highly  as  it 
deserves,  and  buying  it  the  more  read¬ 
ily  for  its  cheapness.  However,  these 
Japanese  trees  that  fill  the  gardens  are 
wonderful  with  all  their  imperfections, 
and  the  untutored  savage  eye  of  the 
West  entirely  falls  to  see  any  difference 
between  a  perfect  specimen  ten  inches 
high,  three  centuries  in  age,  and  £30, 
in  price,  and  its  neighbor  of  equal, 
height,  of  five  years’  groT^h  and  6s. 
value.  They  are  all  dainty,  and  of 
every  kind.  'There  are  cherries,  plums 
crowded  with  blossom,  cbimonanthus. 


kerria,  magnolia,  azalea, — with  gnarled 
and  twisted  trunks,  and,  in  their  sea¬ 
son  the  right  number  of  leaves  in  the 
right  place,  and  a  few  flowers  of  the 
proper  shape,  borne  precisely  where 
they  ought  to  be  borne.  These  little 
trees,  so  different  from  the  inferior 
specimens  sent  over  here  to  charm  in¬ 
ferior  European  taste,  diffuse  a  feeling 
of  perfect  contentment.  They  are 
completely  satisfying.  One  can  see  no 
fault  in  them  anywhere;  consequently, 
in  looking  at  them  one  has  a  strange 
sense  of  repose.  Their  impeccable 
curves  give  the  same^  quality  of  the 
same  soothing  appreciation  that  one  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  impeccable  curves  of  a 
paragraph  in  Jane  Austen.  There  is 
nothingeither  to  addor  to  remove.  Criti¬ 
cism,  therefore,  can  go  to  sleep,  and 
the  soul  have  complete  leisure  for  en¬ 
joyment;  whereas,  In  all  other  pleas¬ 
ures  of  this  diverse  world,  however 
keen  they  be,  the  faculty  of  criticism 
always  remains  alert  and  fatiguing. 
These  trees  are  a  lesson  in  satisfaction. 

But  the  garden  has  many  other 
things.  Besides  the  long  rows  of 
benches  upon  which  the  trees  are 
staged  in  their  sizes,— from  three  inches 
in  height  to  three  yards— there  are 
many  buildings,  whose  paper  shutters 
are  slid  back  to  reveal  the  cool  mat¬ 
ting,  the  alcove,  and  picture  of  conven¬ 
tion.  All  roimd  each  room  are  little 
pans  containing  gardens  of  different 
sizes.  Here  is  a  mossy  precipice  of 
enormous  height,  down  whose  face  a 
waterfall  foams,  while  from  its  cran¬ 
nies  great  gnarled  trees  peep  timorous¬ 
ly,  and  all  this  in  a  pan  six  inches  by 
eight.  Or  a  stretch  of  park  is  shown 
in  a  tiny  pot  Ancient  twisted  planes, 
with  knotted  boles  are  dotted  over  its 
rise  and  fall,  perfect  and  venerable, 
and  rounded  into  the  perfection  of  ma¬ 
turity.  Or,  through  a  gorge  of  terrific 
rocks,  whose  summita.rlse  to  heaven  in 
fantastic  pinnacles,  the  eye  looks  away 
Into  the  stretches  of  distance,  beneath 
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a  mighty  bending  tAu/a  which  casts  its 
dense  shadow  over  the  gltyXl,  towards 
a  far-off  prospect  of  the  Holy  Fuji  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  lower  hills  of  his  pedes¬ 
tal.  This  garden  is  somewhat  larger; 
It  is  at  least  two  feet  by  one,  and  the 
cone  of  Fuji  is  of  white,  glazed  earthen¬ 
ware.  Or  perhaps,  a  mossy  stone  upon 
a  sandy  bed  mimics  a  famous  mountain 
seen  from  a  river’s  margin,  or  a  knot 
of  trees  a  pathless  forest.  In  every 
case  it  is  the  incredible  perfection  of 
long-meditated  proportion  that  gives 
the  unerring  effect  of  immensity.  Not 
all  gardens'  are  so  elaborate.  Some 
merely  contain  a  clump  of  Adonis 
Amurensis,  or  a  wet  green  rock  of 
quaint  shape  from  whose  cranny 
springs  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  possibly  even 
a  mere  bare  stone  of  some  coveted 
shape.  For  Japanese  taste  attaches  a 
vast  importance  to  stones  and  their 
shapes,  so  that  often  a  common  pebble, 
indistinguishable  to  the  untaught  eye 
from  millions  of  its  cousins,  is  pain¬ 
fully  sought  and  purchased  for  even 
more  than  £100,  while  the  garden  that 
cannot  find  the  precise  configuration 
of  stone  to  suit  its  scheme  must  remain 
incomplete  for  years,  until  much  search 
has  discovered  the  rock,  and  much 
money  purchased  it.  One  river  in 
especial  is  famous  for  these  precious 
stones. 

The  toy  gardens  are  generally,  like 
the  larger  ones,  imitations  of  some  fa¬ 
mous  landscape.  But  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  the  rock  is  there, -and  the  creator’s 
instinct  for  proportion  does  the  work. 
There  are  three  tiny  pink  plum  trees, 
pollarded  and  covered  with  rosy  blos¬ 
som;  there  is  also  a  dump  of  bamboo 
an  inch  in  height,  and  a  tiny  golden  bud 
of  Adonis  Amurensis.  These  grow  on 
a  promontory  that  ends  in  a  titanic 
rock,  on  the  very  shore  of  the  sounding 
sea.  And,  Indeed,  so  marvellously  are 
these  things  placed  and  fitted,  that  It 
would  be  bard,  were  it  not  for  the  dis¬ 
turbing  size  of  the  surroundings,  not  to 


take  this  garden  for  what  it  represents. 
Looking  into  it  one  seems  to  be  indeed 
gazing  through  a  wild  and  rosy  jungle 
down  to  the  headland  and  the  roaring 
surf.  One  false  touch  would  set  the 
whole  conception  ajar;  but  the  Japan¬ 
ese  never  are  guilty  of  that  false  touch. 

In  Spring  the  garden  outside  is  filled 
with  lovely  things.  Along  the  curves 
of  the  pond  are  iris;  huge  x>eonies  fiare 
from  their  pots,  and  all  the  dwarfed 
fiowering-shrubs  are  balls  of  blossom 
a  foot  or  less  in  height.  But  the  Jap¬ 
anese  is  not  the  lover  of  flowers  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  ecstatic  British  ignorance  im¬ 
agines.  A  flower,  to  be  admitted  by 
Japanese  canons,  must  conform  to  cer¬ 
tain  rigid  rules,  and  no  flower  that  fails 
to  do  so  can  be  recognized.  At  the 
head  of  rejected  blossoms  stand  the 
rose  and  the  lily,  both  of  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Japanese  rather  crude, 
undefined  efforts  of  Nature.  Many 
others,  of  no  less  beauty,  fall  under 
this  condemnation.  The  elect  are  cher¬ 
ry,  wistaria,  peony,  willow-flower,  iris, 
magnolia,  azalea,  lotus,  peach,  plum, 
and  morning-glory.  '  There  are  others, 
of  course,  but  this  is  the  hierarchy; 
and  for  bis  favorites  no  attention  is 
too  onerous.  Indeed  the  Japanese  have 
their  reward,  as  any  one  will  own  who 
has  seen  a  nursery  garden  in  the  Spring 
with  its  passionate  wealth  of  color  set 
off  by  the  bare  brown  earth,  the  paths 
of  rough  stone,  and  the  pond,  composed 
perhaps  of  snow-white  pebbles. 

Now  all  Japanese  gardens,  as  Aris¬ 
totle  says  of  all  arts,  are  a  mimesis. 
They  aim  at  a  reproduction' of  some 
comer  of  Nature,  some  aspect  of  Na¬ 
ture.  The  Japanese  is'  not  a  lover  of 
flowers  and  of  gardening  in  themselves, 
so  much  as  for  the  effect  of  a  Cdmbina- 
tion.  He  Is  of  no  use  as  a  practical 
gardener,  for  growing  normal  plants  in 
their  normal  health.  He  brutalizes 
them,  ignores  their  wishes,  and  harries 
them  to  death.  "  On  the  other 'hand;  he 
Is  unsuip&ssable  when  it  comes  to  dis- 
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totting,  torturing,  and  tweaking  into 
fantastic  byways  the  plain  courses  of 
Nature.  It  is  not  the  plant  he  loves; 
it  is  the  effect  that  the  piant  enables 
him  to  attain.  He  touches  the  highest 
point  of  artificiality;  but  be  must  never 
be  called  a  good  gardener.  The  true 
gardener  cares  far  less  for  the  freakish 
or  abnormal  possibilities  of  a  plant 
than  for  the  plant  itself,  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  requiring  the  closest  attention  and 
brilliantly  rewarding  a  loyal  devotion. 
A  true  gardener  is  the  humble  slave  of 
Nature;  a  Japanese  is  her  contemptuous 
tyrant  Accordingly  the  Japanese  gar¬ 
den  is  a  paradise  of  stones  rather  than 
of  blossom.  If  a  fiower  happens  to 
come,  well  and  good;  but  its  bush  was 
not  put  there  to  blossom  so  much  as  to 
set  off  the  contrast  between  two  lines 
of  rock.  For,  when  a  garden  is  not 
ambitious  enough  or  willing  to  mimic 
a  landscape,  it  becomes  a  rock-garden, 
pure  and  simple,  though  very  different 
from  the  careful  cossettlng-ground  for 
ill-tempered  little  Alpine  plants  that  we 
mean  by  the  name.  A  good  Japanese 
garden  of  the  ordinary  sort  is  one 
where  the  rocks  are  of  perfect  size, 
shape,  and  disposition.  They  are  re¬ 
lieved  by  round  clipped  bushes,  which 
are  liable  to  fiower;  but  their  primo  test 
is  the  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  rocks  in  their  pre¬ 
scribed  order. 

The  Iwasaki  Garden  is  one  compara¬ 
tively  modem,  but  to  a  European  eye 
perfectly  beautiful.  It  covers  much 
ground  and  is  attached  to  a  large  red 
brick  bouse  in  the  convention  of  Sur¬ 
rey.  A  lake  wanders  away  into  all 
manner  of  angles,  and  a  path  winds 
about  it  over  prepared  rough  bridges, 
and  wave-lapped  shingle,  and  artful 
ledges  of  rock.  In  one  recess  the  vis¬ 
itor  looks  up  the  water  to  a  series  of 
green  dunes,  dotted  with  dwarf  pines, 
above  which  rises  the  cone  of  Fuji. 
Bound  another  comer  the  wavelets  rip¬ 
ple  on  to  an  archipelago  of  pine-^ad 


islets,  mimicking  the  famous  islands  of 
Matsushima,  off  the  coast  by  Sendai. 
Thence  one  wanders  through  Jungles, 
and  again  out  into  a  miniature  rice-field 
and  beds  of  iris,  then  round  the  lake 
once  more,  and  over  a  thick  boscage  of 
azalea,  above  which  stands  a  Japanese 
dwelling-house  of  the  owner’s,— his 
refuge,  one  supposes,  when  wearied  of 
his  red-brick  palace.  The  water  has 
countless  other  beautiful  bays  and  in¬ 
lets,  fringed  with  cunning  arrangements 
of  rock  and  pebble,  or  bordered  by  reed 
and  rushes.  The  whole  effect  is  of  in¬ 
exhaustible  charm.  But  it  must  be 
noticed  that  fiowers  have  here  no  offi¬ 
cial  existence.  The  fiowers  that  the 
Japanese  loves  have  a  bed  apart;  they 
are  not  introduced  into  the  scheme  of 
decoration  as  we  should  introduce  them 
in  England.  Such  a  course  would  be 
contrary  to  all  Japanese  theories.  Aza¬ 
leas,  indeed,  occur  in  profusion,  but 
they  are  there  as  sbrabs.  The  aim 
and  the  value  of  this  garden  are  its  per¬ 
fect  proportions,  and  its  faultless  ef¬ 
fects.  The  object  of  a  Japanese  garden 
is  not  to  be  a  paradise  of  fiowers,  but  a 
reproduction  of  landscape'. 

The  Matsu-ura  Garden  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  the  most  valued  •  and  admired 
in  Japan.  It  is  of  immense  age,  and 
of  the  most  prized  associations,  the  Hol¬ 
land  Park,  one  may  call  it,  of  Tokio, 
though  it  is  very  small  and  of  rather 
glooomy  aspect.  One  looks  from  a 
parapet  of  stone  out  over  a  little  square 
pond.  On  one  side  is  a  lovely  trellis 
of  wistaria,  on  another  a  headland, 
gray  with  rock  and  scarlet  with  azalea. 
At  the  far  end  are  a  dell,  a  Jungle  in 
deep  shadow,  and  a  rocky  walk;  and, 
finally,  there  is  a  grove  of  tea.  For 
this  garden  is  the  Eleusis  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  tea-mysteries,  which  probably  no 
European  ever  has  seen,  or  ever  will 
see  genuinely  performed.  Here  is  the 
Immirorial  tea-house,  where  half  the 
illustrious  names  of  Japan  have  congi^ 
gated.  It  has  its  preacribed  ritual  of 
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the  most  appalling  rigidity,  this  tea- 
ceremony,  invented  and  elaborated  by 
a  pious  monk,  to  distract  a  young  and 
giddy  Shogun  from  his  debaucheries. 
It  was  taken  up  as  a  poitical  weapon 
by  the  House  of  Tokugawa,  and  crys- 
talized  into  its  present  adamantine 
form,  becoming  a  social  engine  of  the 
most  powerful  nature  in  its  power  of 
bringing  all  the  nobles  together.  Here, 
then,  is  one  of  its  temples  where  the 
rites  are  celebrated  in  their  due  ordi¬ 
nance,  with  their  prescribed  compli¬ 
ments,  obeisances,  and  admiring  ex¬ 
clamations  over  the  prescribed  flower, 
arranged  in  the  prescribed  spot,  and 
indicated  by  the  host  in  the  prescribed 
words,  to  be  followed  by  the  invariable 
litany  of  conversation  and  courtesy 
over  the  cups  of  tea  to  be  made,  band¬ 
ed,  accepted,  and  drunk  all  with  re¬ 
marks  and  gestures  and  smiles  of  an¬ 
cestral  rubric.  One  sees  outside  the 
Matsu-ura  tea-house  a  row  of  stepping- 
stones,  flnisbing  beneath  a  little  cM  de 
boEuf  in  the  wall  above,  by  which  the 
visitors  had  to  enter,  ignoring  the  thor¬ 
oughly  practicable  door.  They  ap¬ 
proached,  making  the  due  bows  upon 
each  stone,  and  at  last  their  host  was 
to  flsb  them  in  through  the  window. 
The  Matsu-ura  Garden  is,  of  course,  a 
masterpiece  of  beauty  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  further  acquaintance  only 
deepens  one’s  sense  of  its  ripe  and  sat¬ 
isfying  charm.  Its  pool  is  full  of  ducks, 
and  cranes  stalk  in  the  alleys  beneath 
the  wistaria.  No  garden  wins  more 
respect  from  the  Japanese  than  this;  it 
is  an  honor  to  see  it,  and  a  delight  to 
remember  It. 

Hardly  more  likely  is  the  wanderer  to 
see  the  Koraku-en,  or  Arsenal  Garden. 
It  has  this  name,  being  now  enclosed 
within  the  domain  of  the  hideous  Ar¬ 
senal,  whose  peirastic  explosions  pe¬ 
riodically  shatter  the  silence  of  the 
glades.  Once  it  was  the  pleasaunce  of 
the  great  Princes  of  Mito,  who,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  House  of  Tokugawa,  suc¬ 


ceeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Shogunate 
only  two  lives  before  its  flnal  subver¬ 
sion,  when  the  property  was  seized  by 
the  Emperor.  Its  extent  is  not  great, 
but  seems  enormous.  There  is  a  little 
lake,  framed  in  woodland,  with  a  won¬ 
derful  high  jutting  headland  of  the 
most  exquisite  effect  and  proportions, 
especially  as  seen  from  between  the 
pine-trunks  of  a  certain  rocky  nook  on 
the  further  side.  Thence  the  path 
leads  past  a  grotto,  and  up  into  the 
dense  gloom  of  the  forest,  on,  past  a 
little  shrine,  down  into  the  close  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  bamboo  jungle,  from  which  it 
emerges  into  a  pleasant  valley  of  grass, 
where  Hori-kiri  is  imitated  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  blossoming  beds  of  iris.  Be¬ 
hind,  rises  a  long  perspective  of  high 
green  bills  diversifled  with  forests. 
There  Is  an  orchard  for  cherry-blos¬ 
som,  and  a  trellis  for  the  streamers  of 
wistaria.  Thus  the  path  winds 
through  a  dozen  landscapes  and  back  at 
last  to  the  lake  and  a  new  aspect  of 
the  splendid  promontory,  with  Its  trees, 
its  bushes,  its  rocks  arranged  exactly 
as  the  heart  desires,  so  that  one  rests 
before  It  abashed  in  one’s  blissful  in¬ 
ability  to  And  a  fault  anywhere,  even 
in  the  misplacement  of  a  single  twig. 
There  are  certain  views  in  this  Mito 
Garden  which  surpass  for  beauty  any¬ 
thing  that  mortal  could  Imagine,— little 
corners  and  flashes  of  loveliness  that 
bum  themselves  into  one’s  memory 
with  the  vivid  permanence  of  a  photo¬ 
graph.  It  Is  unforgettable,  almost  in¬ 
credible,  a  masterpiece  of  conception 
and  execution.  A  fresh  jewel  meets 
the  eye  at  every  turn  or  glance.  Indeed 
the  Mito  Garden  is  a  strip  of  Para¬ 
dise. 

Rich  as  the  Mito  Garden  is  In  flowers, 
certain  temples  make  a  speciality.  ,  At 
Eameido  there  is  a  wandering  lake,  the 
shores  of  which  are  framed  and  crossed 
by  arcadesi  upon  arcades  of  wistaria, 
whose  violet  plumes  are  the  adoration 
of  Tokio  in  their  season.  Thither  the 
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whole  town  crowds,  and  the  precinct  Is 
full  of  booths  where  one  can  buy  the 
daintiest  of  tiny  cups,  or  tortoises,  or 
buns,  or  any  of  the  things  that  lend 
delight  to  a  holiday.  Standing  on  the 
lucky  round  bridge  one  sees  a  world  of 
blossom;  wistaria  in  trailers  of  lilac 
mist  sweeping  from  the  sky,  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  cloud-wreath  of  wistaria  rising 
softly  from  the  dark  and  silent  water 
in  which  the  descending  streams  of 
colored  vapor  are  mirrored.  All 
round  under  the  shades  of  the  dowery 
trellis,  people  sit  on  mats  In  the  cool 
twilight  to  eat  and  drink  and  watch  the 
blossoms  and  the  water.  The  world 
seems  to  melt  in  the  quivering  heat  into 
a  violet  haze. 

Hori-kiri  is  no  temple,  except  of 
irises.  One  enters,  and,  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  tiny  Elder  Sister  to  one  of  the 
innumerable  little  summer-houses,  is 
presented  with  a  cup  of  tea,  a  fan,  and 
three  or  four  iris  buds  rolled  up  in  pa¬ 
per.  All  around  are  the  flowers.  The 
gardens  occupy  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
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ground,  and  down  this  valley  goes 
foaming  under  the  brilliant  sky  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  unimaginable  color. '  The  irises 
are  of  every  kind  and  shape  and  tint; 
single,  loose,  or  double,  stiff,  flopping, 
erect,  simple,  spotted,  striped,  barred 
or  splashed,  violet,  blue,  mauve,  lilac, 
white  or  wine-red,  veined  with 
blue,  with  purple,  or  with  crimson, 
great  gorgeous  blossoms  of  a  foot’s  di¬ 
ameter,  borne  in  a  harvest  so  dense 
that  little  of  their  crowded  green 
is  visible.  The  shores  of  this  tide  of 
color  are  dotted  with  little  shelters, 
where  one  sits  and  meditates,  and  won¬ 
ders  over  the  goodness  of  things,  and 
finally,  if  one  be  '  Inspired,  writes  a 
poem  of  appreciation  which  one  pins  to 
a  pillar  of  the  summer-house.  Then 
one  retires,  filled  and  satiated  with  gor¬ 
geousness,  realizing  in  what  manner  It 
is  that  the  Japanese  love  their  blossoms. 
Hori-kiri  is  a  miracle.  It  teaches  one 
that  one  has  never  known  what  color 
is  under  the  chilly  glooms  of  the  West. 

Reginald  Farrer. 


IS  FICTION  DETERIORATING? 


The  newly  published  Life  of  Charlotte 
Tonge  is  not  an  exciting  book,  yet  it  is, 
from  one  point  of  view,  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  and  suggestive.  It  is  the  life 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  authoresses 
of  the  nineteenth  century— an  authoress 
whose  name  has  become  the  proverbial 
“household  word”  in  most  British 
homes,  and  whose  influence  over  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  has  been  far-reaching 
and  enduring. 

Yet,  on  the  face  of  them,  these  nov¬ 
els  by  Charlotte  Tonge  are  merely  sim¬ 
ple  tales  for  young  people,  of  more  or 
less  domestic  interest  and  of  unvarying 
moral  purpose.  Such  stories  published 
Just  now  would  receive  scant  notice 
even  from  young  readers,  and  none  at 


all  from  those  older  and  more  critical  In 
taste.  What  then  has  been  the  secret 
of  Miss  Yonge’s  popularity,  and  what 
accounts  for  the  influence  she  had,  and 
still  to  some  extent  has,  over  her  read¬ 
ers? 

Miss  Yonge  had  the  felicity,  granted  to 
only  a  few  writers  In  each  generation,  to 
create  a  type.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  run  always  to  one  ex¬ 
treme  or  another;  you  will  find  either  a 
very  bad  or  a  very  good  type  of  hero 
the  favorite  of  each  generation— there 
is  no  place  found  in  public  favor  for 
the  real  man  of  real  life  who  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  Characters 
necessarily,  before  they  become  types, 
must  be  extreme  instances  of  that 
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which  they  embody.  Whether  Char¬ 
lotte  Yonge  had  consciously  grasped 
this  fact  we  shall  never  know;  sufD- 
cient  to  say  that  she  acted  upon  it,  and 
in  Sir  Guy  Morville,  the  hero  of  the 
ffeir  of  Redclyffe,  created  a  type  of  the 
good  hero  which,  In  popularity,  outran 
all  competitors.  Just  as  Charlotte 
BrontS  years  before  had  fascinated  the 
world  by  a  wicked  hero,  and  created  the 
“Rochester  type,”  so  Charlotte  Yonge 
made  “Morvlllism”  the  fashion  of  the 
hour.  Half  the  youth  of  England 
were  modelling  themselves  on  Sir  Guy 
a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Heir  of  Redclyffe.  “The  enthusiasm 
about  Charlotte  Yonge  among  the  un¬ 
dergraduates  of  Oxford  In  1865  was 
surprising,”  we  are  told,  and  we  hear 
of  regiments  where  every  oflBicer  had 
his  copy  of  the  famous  novel.  The 
pre-Raphelite  brethren— Rossetti,  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris,  and  Burne-Jones— “took 
Sir  Guy  as  their  model”  (a  model  which 
they  followed  afar  off  by  all  accounts); 
in  fact,  the  popularity  of  the  book  in 
the  most  unlikely  quarters  was  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  to  account 
for  this  sudden  fever  of  interest  in  the 
Heir  of  Redclyffet  Had  the  book  really 
suflQcient  merit  to  account  for  its  popu¬ 
larity?  There  are  several  answers  to 
these  questions;  the  book  which  attains 
wide  popularity  has  not  of  necessity 
great  merit;  but  it  has,  inevitably,  some¬ 
thing  in  it  which  appeals  to  human  na¬ 
ture-something  universal.  To  detect 
this  vital  spark  in  a  book  is  to  discover 
the  secret  of  its  popularity— not  always 
a  very  easy  matter.  The  great  mass 
of  “popular”  authors  appeal  to  the  low¬ 
er  side  of  our  universal  nature;  they 
know  that,  roughly  speaking,  every  one 
is  interested  in  murders,  hairbreadth 
escapes,  adventures  of  every  kind,  so 
they  select  these  as  their  subjects.  An¬ 
other  and  quite  as  numerous  class  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  universal  note  that  is  to 
be  found  in  divorces,  adulteries,  rival¬ 


ries,  every  manifestation  of  passion; 
these  themes  always  secure  their  audi¬ 
ence.  But  it  remains  for  more  subtle 
minds  to  discover  subjects  which  are 
at  once  universal  in  their  interest  and 
yet  unhackneyed. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  name  Charlotte 
Yonge  “subtle”;  yet  in  justice  to  the 
Heir  of  Redclyffe  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  she  has  made  this  very  dls- 
covery- has  found  a  hero  who  appeals 
to  a  huge  audience  as  being  a  hero,  and 
yet  does  not  make  bis  appeal  through 
any  of  the  lower  and  more  obvious 
channels.  To  have  done  this  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  achievement,  and  proves 
Miss  Yonge  to  have  had  a  higher  order 
of  literary  faculty  and  perception  than 
she  is  generally  credited  with  nowa¬ 
days.  Yet  the  secret  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  one;  merely  the  old  truth 
of  the  eternal  attractiveness  of  virtue. 
This  was  not  a  new  discovery;  to  take 
the  greatest  instance  of  all,  who  has 
ever  tried  to  deny  the  extraordinary  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
or  the  power  which  the  story  has  had, 
and  always  will  have,  even  over  those 
who  do  not  regard  it  as  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  Simple  as  this  great  principle  is. 
Miss  Yonge  showed  true  literary  intui¬ 
tion  in  applying  it  to  popular  uses;  she 
realized  that  the  great  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  worship  that  perfection  which  they 
feel  it  impossible  to  attain  to  in  their 
own  lives,  and  she  drew  a  char¬ 
acter  accordingly— she  popularized 
virtue.  It  is  impossible  to  repress  a 
smile  when  we  consider  the  many  per¬ 
fections  and  the  few  studied  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Guy  Morville,  the  hero  of 
the  Heir  of  Redclyffe,  and  the  question 
puzzles  us  continually,  “How  does  such 
an  impossible  character  still  claim  our 
Interest  and  credence?”  For  Sir  Guy 
is,  in  truth,  an  ideal  rather  than  a  real 
creation.  His  virtues  are  almost  touch¬ 
ingly  ridiculous.  When  he  goes  to  Ox¬ 
ford  he  excels  himself:  “It  was  first 
proposed  that  Deloraine  (his  horse) 
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himself  that  Oxford  would  be  a  place 
of  temptation  for  William  (his  groom), 
and  resolve^  to  leave  them  both  at 
Holywell.”  (!)  At  Oxford  his  own 
recreations  must  have  been  as  innocent 
as  those  he  desired  for  William,  for 
they  were  limited  to  music  and  walk¬ 
ing:  “The  last,  he  said,  might  engross 
him  in  the  same  way,  but  he  thought 
there  were  higher  ends  for  music,  which 
made  it  come  under  Mrs.  Edmond- 
Btone’s  rule  of  a  thing  to  be  used  guard¬ 
edly,  not  disused.”  Such  temperance 
in  pleasure  at  eighteen  is  almost  pain¬ 
ful.  But  the  same  conscience  pursues 
him  through  life.  To  counterbanalce 
those  virtues  Miss  Yonge  had  to  intro¬ 
duce  at  least  one  fault  into  her  hero’s 
character,  so  we  are  told  that  he  had 
a  temper  of  terrific  violence,  though  the 
only  indication  we  have  of  it  is  “a 
fiashing  eye”  and  a  disposition  to  fiy  to 
the  piano  and  play  the  “Harmonious 
Blacksmith”  whenever  his  feelings  be¬ 
came  too  fiery  to  be  trusted.  It  is  all 
ridiculous  and  impossible  and  unreal; 
and  yet  the  character  of  Guy  Morville 
remains  attractive,  lovable,  admirable 
throughout— just  because  it  is  an  effort 
to  describe  perfection,  the  thing  we  all 
long  after  and  worship  in  spite  of  our¬ 
selves! 

If  then— as  It  undeniably  Is— this  wor¬ 
ship  of  perfection  is  an  Instinct  of  our 
nature,  it  is  curious  that  from  time  to 
time  in  the  world’s  history  the  popular 
type  of  hero  should  have  been  so  far 
removed  from  perfection.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  type  of  “Rochester”  hero  and 
his  popularity  as  an  instance  of  this, 
while  In  “real  life”  heroes  we  may  take 
Byron  as  another  example  that  vice 
may  run  virtue  very  close,  and  even,  for 
the  time  being  may  win  the  race. 

We  seem  to  have  come  to  one  of  these 
stages  in  the  history  of  thought  at 
present;  the  “good”  hero  has  gone  sud¬ 
denly  and  completely  out  of  fashion. 
When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  assert  that 


but  that  mere  “goodness”  is  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  and  the  want  of  this  quality  is,  at 
present,  no  disqualification  for  herodom 
—granted  always  that  the  character  has 
enough  of  “strength”  to  Justify  his  own 
existence.  This  is  the  first  and  great¬ 
est  essential  in  the  making  of  the  mod¬ 
em  hero,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  For  it  is  not 
altogether  strength  as  a  splendid  charac¬ 
teristic  that  is  admired,  but  strength  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  strength  as  the 
road  to  success— that  most  worshipped 
idol  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  is 
a  fact  that  may  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  nine  out  of  ten  novels  of  the 
day— the  hero  is  the  successful  man, 
and  the  successful  man  is  the  one  who 
has  managed  to  wring  from  Fortune’s 
grudging  hand — ony  means — those 
things  which  are  popularly  named  her 
gifts:  wealth,  fame,  popularity.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  rule,  the  millionaire  hero 
at  present  carries  all  before  him.  The 
type  is  rapidly  becoming  stereotyped, 
and  this  richly  gilded  idol  bids  fair  to 
be  worshipped  for  many  days  to  come. 
He  is  always  self-made,  the  clever  carv¬ 
er-out  of  his  own  destinies;  generally 
rough,  blatant,  unscrupulous,  but  al¬ 
ways  and  under  all  circumstances 
forceful  and  masterful.  Let  us  select 
at  random  a  few  descriptions  of  this 
favorite  type.  They  will  be  found  to 
be  curiously  alike  in  their  main  charac¬ 
teristics.  Each  hero,  you  will  observe, 
is  a  man  of  affairs— of  large  pecuniary 
affairs.  The  type  was  first  ably  drawn 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  In  The  Ood  in 
the  Car,  some  ten  years  ago;  since  then 
African  empire-makers  and  millionaires 
have  appeared  in  countless  numbers. 
This  was  the  original  embryo:  “Rus- 
ton’s  first  five  years  of  adult  life  had 
been  spent  on  a  stool  in  a  coal  mer¬ 
chant’s  office,  and  the  second  five  some¬ 
where  in  Africa.  He  came  before  the 
public  offering  in  one  closed  hand  a 
new  empire,  asking  with  the  other 
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opened  band  for  three  million  ponnds.” 
The  Company  Promoter  la  tbua  dis¬ 
cussed: 

Gentlemen/  Well,  everybody’s  a  gen¬ 
tleman  now,  so  I  suppose  Ruston’s 
one. 

I  call  him  an  unmannerly  brute.  .  .  . 
Such  an  uplp  mug  as  he’s  got,  too;  but 
they  sag  it’s  full  of  character. 

Character!  I  should  think  so— enough 
to  bang  him  on  sight 

Keep  in  mind  this  description,  and 
observe  how  little  it  has  varied  after 
ten  years  of  use  in  the  mill  of  fiction: 

Karl  Altbam  was  a  plain  man,  though 
impressive— a  man  about  forty-five,  his 
gray  thick  hair  crowning  a  strong, 
clean-shaven,  mobile  face.  Ee  did  not 
look  like  a  gentleman,  but  he  had  a  per¬ 
sonality— he  stood  out  from  the  ruck  of 
men  as  something  bigger,  stronger, 
more  Important  than  his  fellows. 

The  first  employment  of  Karl  Altbam 
had  been  winkle-selling;  but  when  the 
story  opens  he  is  a  multi-millionaire  of 
immense  importance  in  African  affairs. 
—{Pigs  in  Clover,  by  Frank  Danby.) 

Or  again,  we  find  in  Moth  and  Rust 
another  of  the  same— a  Mr.  Van  Brunt, 
who  has  “a  property  in  Africa  larger 
than  England.”  He  is,  of  course,  aged 
forty,  tall,  powerfully  built,  clean 
shaven.  “You  would  never  say  Van  Brunt 
teas  a  gentleman,  but  you  would  never 
say  he  wasn’t.  He  seems  apart  from 
all  class.  He  is  himself.”  Van  Brunt 
began  his  career  in  a  dry-goods  store 
as  a  variation  from  winkle-selling  or 
coal-selling! 

The  strange  similarity  of  these  de¬ 
scriptions  shows  what  a  hold  this  type 
has  taken  upon  the  imagination  of  our 
day;  it  seems  Impossible  for  some  au¬ 
thors  to  avoid  describing  it  Sir  Guy 
with  his  conscience,  his  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  William,  and  his  well- 
controlled  temper,  has  disappeared 
from  the  ranks  of  heroes  (for  the  time 
being)  and  this  strong,  unscrupulous, 


successful  African  gentleman  has  full 
possession  of  the  field.  This  seems 
at  first  sight  rather  a  sad  fact,  and  one 
which  does  not  say  much  for  the  good 
taste  of  our  generation.  But  perhaps 
this  is  not  altogether  the  case.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  our  generation  have 
not  ceased  to  worship  perfection  in  the 
least,  but  they  have  begun  to  worship 
another  side  of  it  from  that  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  admirers  of  Sir  Guy  Mor- 
vllle:  progress,  energy,  force,  strength 
of  purpose— these  have  become  cardinal 
virtues  with  the  youth  of  our  day— have, 
in  short,  become  synonymous  with  vir¬ 
tue.  The  man  who  is  unprogressive, 
lethargic,  weak  of  will,  purposeless,  can 
never  be  virtuous  in  their  eyes  what¬ 
ever  other  moral  qualities  be  may  pos¬ 
sess;  so  it  follows  that  the  forceful, 
successful  man  must  become  their 
hero. 

Miss  Yonge  was  not,  however,  con¬ 
tent  to  create  a  type  of  hero  all  her  own; 
she  also  created  a  heroine,  and  so  im¬ 
pressed  this  type  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Young  England  of  the  day,  that  she 
must  have  helped  to  mould  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  thousands  of  girls  into  the  same 
grooves. 

The  long  and  extraordinarily  prolix 
series  of  novels  which  came  from  her 
pen  are  the  very  apotheosis  of  domes- 
tlcity— in  them  the  domestic  woman 
reigns  supreme.  Miss  Yonge’s  attitude 
to  life  (as  we  see  it  refiected  here)  is 
much  that  of  a  butterfiy  hovering  over 
a  dunghill— it  cannot  alight  on  anything 
foul,  but  filts  off  to  settle  on  the  fiow- 
ers  Instead.  The  realities  of  life  are 
curiously  glossed  over  in  these  books, 
which  seem  to  have  been  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  a  picture  of  their  author’s  life. 
Poverty,  shame,  anxiety,  disaster— all 
the  sinister  shapes  that  dog  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  mankind  through  the  long 
Journey— these  seem  to  have  been  the 
merest  names  to  Charlotte  Yonge.  We 
find  no  record  of  them  In  the  tranquil 
pages  of  her  life.  Disease  and  death 
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all  must  know  sooner  or  later,  but  of 
other  and  far  graver  sorrows  we  bear 
nothing.  Her  existence  was  calm, 
sheltered,  .uneventful,  narrow— led  in 
one  peaceful  Church  of  England  groove, 
far  from  the  anxious  and  struggling 
world  where  most  men  and  women 
live.  The  books  which  had  their  gene¬ 
sis  in  such  an  atmosphere  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  been  other  than  they  are:  the 
characters  in  these  books  are  born  in 
a  good  position  in  life,  they  live  and  die 
in  it;  if  shame  and  calamity  overtake 
them,  be  sure  that  the  passages  which 
describe  these  circumstances  will  not 
ring  true.  For  Miss  Yonge  had  read 
and  beard  of  the  shipwrecks  of  life,  but 
she  had  never  gone  through  them— she 
was  only  truly  at  home  and  happy  and 
at  her  best  when  she  wrote  of  good, 
happy  people  living  blameless  and  shel¬ 
tered  lives. 

It  is  in  creating  this  sort  of  domestic 
atmosphere  that  Miss  Yonge  is  unri¬ 
valled.  Nor  is  she  likely  soon  to  find  a 
rival,  for  the  conditions  of  life  have 
altered  so  considerably  of  late  years 
that  novels  of  “home  life”  have  virtu¬ 
ally  disappeared,  along  with  the  homes 
that  used  to  inspire  them:  Miss  Yonge 
dearly  loved  for  subject  that  now  al¬ 
most  obsolete  institution  “a  family 
circle,"  i.e.,  father,  mother,  eight  or 
even  eleven  children;  such  a  household 
was  her  special  province.  Where  do 
we  find  the  family  circle  now?  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  the  parents  are  no  more  those 
of  Mies  Yonge’s  fond  fancy — quite  dif¬ 
ferent  fathers  and  mothers  adorn  the 
family  circles  of  our  day,  to  judge  from 
fiction;  some  extracts  may  Illustrate 
the  difference  better  than  anything 
else: 

“It  will  be  natural,  Margaret”— says 
Mrs.  May,  the  mother  In  the  Daisy 
Ckaift— “It  will  be  natural  by-and-by 
that  you  should  love  some  one  else  bet¬ 
ter  than  me,  and  if  I  cared  for  being 
first,  what  should  I  do  then?” 

“Oh,  mamma!— but!”  said  Margaret, 
"you  are  always  sure  of  papa." 


A  healthful  state  of  matters  this,  in¬ 
deed— to  be  always  sure  of  papa;  but 
our  generation  is  not  quite  so  confident 
about  papa,  and  the  dark  thought  will 
sometimes  obtrude  itself,  “Are  we  even 
quite  sure  of  mamma  nowadays?” 

Kipling  scholars  will  scarcely  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  opening  scene  of 
the  Gadsbys  as  a  modern  instance: 

Bearer  [rapping  at  door].  Captain 
Sahib  has  come. 

Miss  D.  What!  Captain  Sahib! 
and  I’m  only  half  dressed!  Well,  I 
sba’n’t  bother. 

Miss  T.  [calmly].  You  needn’t.  It 
isn’t  for  us.  That’s  Captain  Gadsby. 
He  is  going  for  a  ride  with  mamma.  He 
generally  comes  five  days  out  of  seven. ' 

What  has  brought  about  this  revolu¬ 
tion  in  mothers?  Those  if  Miss 
Yonge’s  day  were  much  more  likely  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  to  be  the 
rivals  of  their  daughters,  for  they  were 
mothers  at  a  far  earlier  age  than  is 
generally  the  case  at  present,  when 
women  more  often  marry  at  forty  than 
at  seventeen.  Yet  such  was  not  the 
case.  With  marriage  and  maternity 
Miss  Yonge’s  heroines  abandoned  all 
pretensions  to  youth. 

“In  my  best  days”— says  Violet,  the 
heroine  of  Heartsease—"!  was  not  up  to 
Emma;  and  now,  between  cares  and 
children,  I  grow  more  dull  every  day.” 

“Your  best  days!  Why,  how  old  are 
you?” 

"Almost  twenty-two,"  said  Violet;  “but 
I  have  been  married  nearly  six  years. 
I  am  come  into  the  heat  and  glare  of 
middle  life." 

Early  marriages  were  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  the  bygone  domestic 
mother,  and  the  late  unions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  may  explain  the  modem  mother 
and  her  foibles— had  she,  like  poor  Vio¬ 
let,  begun  “cares  and  children”  at  sev¬ 
enteen,  she  might  indeed  feel  herself 
In  the  heat  and  glare  of  middle  life  a 
little  sooner  than  she  seems  to  do  Just 
now.  As  it  Is,  she  marries  late  and 
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is  more  able  to  face  or  to  evade  the 
worries  of  maternity,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  retains  her  youtbfulness  of 
spirit  much  longer.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  remains  for  all  to  read  that 
“the  new  mother”  is  not  the  same  as 
the  old.  Moreover,  as  we  explore  the 
various  members  of  one  of  Miss 
Yonge’s  famous  “family  circles,”  we 
perceive  that  the  new  daughter  is  also 
strangely  different  from  her  sister  of 
forty  years  ago.  The  tender  passion  as 
it  was  understood,  or  at  least  described, 
by  Miss  Yonge,  is  far  other  than  It 
would  appear  to  be  at  present  among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  day.  As 
an  instance  of  the  bygone  style  of 
thing,  may  I  quote  from  the  Heir  of 
Redclyffe  a  passage  which  describes 
Amy  and  Guy,  their  feelings  and  their 
Intercourse,  during  their  engagement: 

It  was  a  time  of  tranquil,  serene  hap¬ 
piness.  It  was  like  the  lovely  weather, 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  spring,  and 
then  but  rarely,  when  the  sky  is  cloud¬ 
less  and  Intensely  blue.  .  .  .  Such  days 
as  these  shone  on  Guy  and  Amy,  look¬ 
ing  little  to  the  future,  or  If  they  did 
so  at  all,  with  a  grave,  peaceful  awe, 
reposing  in  the  present  and  resuming 
old  habits— singing,  reading,  gardening, 
walking  as  of  old,  and  that  intercourse 
with  each  other  that  was  so  much  more 
than  ever  before.  It  was  more,  but  It 
was  not  quite  the  same;  for  Guy  was  a 
very  chivalrous  lover;  the  polish  and 
courtesy  that  sat  so  well  on  his  frank, 
truthful  manners,  were  even  more  re¬ 
markable  in  his  courtship.  His  ways 
with  Amy  had  less  of  easy  familiarity 
•  than  in  the  time  of  their  brother-and- 
sister-like  Intimacy,  so  that  a  stranger 
might  have  imagined  her  wooed,  not 
won.  It  teas  as  if  Tie  hardly  dared  to 
believe  that  she  could  really  be  his  own, 
and  treated  her  leith  a  sort  of  reverential 
love  and  gentleness,  while  she  loolted  up 
to  him  with  ever-increasing  honor.  .  .  . 
When  alone  with  Amy  he  was  gener¬ 
ally  very  grave,  often  silent  and  medi¬ 
tative,  or  else  their  talk  was  deep  and 
serious. 


Let  us  take  a  modem  couple  as  a  foil, 
and  the  reader  shall  Judge  if  things 
have  altered  for  the  better  or  no— 
whether  the  “tender  passion”  has  more 
worthy  exponents  just  now.  I  quote 
from  a  novel  named  Mrs.  CraddocTc, 
which  has  received  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  of  late: 

He  eat  down,  and  a  certain  pleasant 
odor  of  the  farmyard  was  wafted  over 
Bertha,  a  mingled  perfume  of  strong 
tobacco,  of  cattle  and  horses;  she  did 
not  understand  why  It  made  her  heart 
beat,  but  she  inhaled  it  voluptuously  and 
her  eyes  glittered.  .  .  .  When  he  bade 
her  good-bye  and  shook  hands  she 
blushed  again;  she  was  extraordinarily 
troubled,  and,  as  with  his  rising  the 
strong  masculine  odor  of  the  country¬ 
side  reached  her  nostrils,  her  head 
whirled.  .  .  .  Above  all  he  was  manly, 
and  the  pleasing  thought  passed 
through  Bertha  that  his  strength  must 
be  quite  herculean.  She  barely  con¬ 
cealed  her  admiration.  .  .  .  “Shut  your 
eyes,”  she  whispered,  and  she  kissed 
the  closed  lids;  she  passed  her  lips 
slowly  over  his  lips,  and  the  soft  con¬ 
tact  made  her  shudder  and  laugh;  she 
burled  her  face  in  bis  clothes,  inhaling 
there  masterful  scents  of  the  country¬ 
side.  .  .  .  She  knew  not  how  to  sJlow  the 
immensity  of  her  passion. 

This  is  Bertha’s  first  love:  but  she  is  a 
woman  of  volatile  affections,  for  ere  the 
book  ends  we  have  another  description 
of  an  even  more  erotic  nature— the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  passion  being  a  Rugby 
schoolboy: 

She  fiung  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  his;  she  did  not 
try  to  hide  her  passion  now;  she  clasped 
him  to  her  heart  and  their  very  souls 
(?)  fiew  to  their  lips  and  mingled.  This 
kiss  was  rapture,  madness,  it  was  an 
ecstasy  beyond  description,  their  senses 
were  powerless  to  contain  their  pleas¬ 
ure.  Bertha  felt  herself  about  to  die; 
in  the  bliss,  in  the  agony,  her  spirit 
failed  and  she  tottered— he  pressed  her 
more  closely  to  him. 


So  much  for  lovers  of  the  old  school.  We  may  Indeed  trace  the  curious  differ- 
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ence  betwe^  Amy  and  Bertha  a  little 
further;  for,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
we  find  both  these  ladies  in  t^e  closing 
pages  of  the  two  books  which  record 
their  fortunes,  occupied  in  the  same 
manner,  t.  e.,  gazing  at  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  their  husbands.  But  though 
there  is  a  similarity  in  the  situation, 
you  will  notice  that  there  is  a  wide  di¬ 
vergence  in  sentiment  between  the 
heroines.  Amy,  the  older  established 
heroine,  shall  have  the  precedence  in 
quotation: 

Amy  indulged  herself  with  one  brief 
visit  to  the  room  where  all  her  cares 
and  duties  had  lately  centred.  A  look— 
a  thought — a  prayer.  The  beauteous  ex¬ 
pression  there  fixed  teas  a  help,  as  it  had 
ever  been  in  life,  and  she  went  back 
again  cheered  and  sustained.  She  had 
no  time  to  herself  except  the  few  mo¬ 
ments  that  she  allowed  herself  now 
and  then  to  spend  in  gazing  at  the  dear 
face  that  was  stili  her  comfort  and 
joy.  .  .  .  She  entered  the  little  room 
where  that  which  was  mortal  lay,  with 
its  face  bright  vrith  the  impress  of  im¬ 
mortality. 

‘Is  he  not  beautiful?"  she  said,  with 
a  smile  like  his  own. 

"My  dear,  you  ought  not  to  be  here,” 
said  Mrs.  Eldmonstone,  trying  to  lead 
her  away. 

"If  you  toould  let  me  say  my  prayers 
here’*  said  Amy. 

This  is  how  Amy  comported  herself; 
let  us  hear  Bertha’s  view  of  bereave¬ 
ment: 

After  his  death  Bertha  was  appalled 
by  the  regret  which  she  felt  rising 
within  her.  Oh,  she  could  not  risk  the 
possibility  of  grief;  her  only  chance  of 
peace  was  to  destroy  everything  that 
might  recall  him.  She  stood  in  front  of 
the  corpse  and  looked.  The  impression 
of  the  young  man  passed  away,  and 
she  saw  him,  as  in  truth  he  was,  stout, 
red-faced,  with  the  venules  of  his 
cheeks  standing  out  distinctly  in  a 
purple  network.  .  .  .  The  hands  which 
had  once  delighted  her  by  their 
strength,  now  were  repellent  in  their 
coarseness.  For  a  long  time  their 
touch  had  disgusted  her— tAis  was  the 

Tb«  NatkMMl 


image  that  Bertha  wished  to  impress  on 
her  mind. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Bertha  is  not 
so  much  a  typical  modern  heroine  as 
a  sort  of  freak— that  in  every  genera¬ 
tion  women  of  this  kind  may  be  found. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Bertha  is 
already  a  type  in  fiction.  It  would  be 
easy  to  adduce  half  a  dozen  authors 
—popular  all  of  them— whose  heroines 
differ  from  Bertha  in  name  only.  We 
have  not  far  to  look  for  the  reason  of 
this  change  in  heroines— it  is  the  old 
story  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum— 
the  rebound  which  is  a  law  of  nature. 
If  Miss  Yonge  and  her  generation 
avoided  the  realities  of  life,  our  authors 
of  to-day  emphasize  them  In  a  quite  un¬ 
necessary  manner,  and  the  one  picture 
is  fully  more  untrue  than  the  other. 
It  is  not  possible  to  take  a  charitable 
view  of  this  development  in  heroines; 
the  masterful  hero  may  be  regarded  as 
only  another  manifestation  of  the  ideal; 
but  by  no  stretch  of  charity  can  the 
courtesan-heroine  be  viewed  in  this  fa¬ 
vorable  light.  The  “oldest  profession 
In  the  world"  certainly  furnishes  the 
novelist  with  many  an  effective  sub¬ 
ject;  but  it  seems  a  pity  for  the  idea 
to  get  abroad  that  every  woman  is  at 
heart  a  rake  or  worse.  This,  without 
mincing  matters,  is  just  what  is  being 
taught  us  on  all  sides  at  present.  The 
return  to  nature,  to  "reality,”  is  being 
overdone:  in  this  attempt  to  analyze  the 
primitive  instincts  of  women,  many  of 
her  most  inborn  characteristics  are  en¬ 
tirely  Ignored— for  bad  as  the  world  is, 
it  would  be  even  worse  if  faithfulness, 
purity,  and  modesty  were  not  unchange¬ 
able  instincts  with  the  larger  proportion 
of  women. 

We  need  then,  indeed,  a  return  to  na¬ 
ture— to  the  whole  of  human  nature  in¬ 
stead  of  one  side  of  it— a  return,  in  fact, 
to  some  of  those  simple,  undeniable 
goodnesses  which  form  such  a  large 
part  of  life,  and  are  as  truly  real  as 
half  the  primordial  instincts  we  hear 
so  much  about  just  now. 

Jane  H.  Findlater. 
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“The  more  one  considers  the  ques¬ 
tion,"  remarked  the  Librarian  of  the 
House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  “the 
more  is  one  amazed  at  the  want  of  en¬ 
terprise  displayed  by  the  publishers  of 
the  seventeenth  century.”  Nothing 
could  be  truer.  The  result  was  that 
books,  which  now,  if  properly  exploited 
in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette  and  other  journals, 
would  sell  in  their  thousands,  then  sold 
only  in  their  tens. 

Yet  how  much  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  manufacturer  and  consumer 
alike,  had  some  of  the  really  excellent 
literature  of  the  time  been  rightly 
brought  beneath  public  notice!  As 
thus:— 


It’s  no  use  talking.  The  only 
way  to  be  up-to-date  is  to  read  the 
books  of  the  season. 

Cut  out  the  following  list  and 
send  it  to  your  bookseller  or  li¬ 
brarian;— 

HOLY  LIVING.  By  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

SAINTS’  BVEBLASTING  REST. 

By  Richard  Baxter. 

SIGHS  FROM  HELL.  By  John 
Bunyan. 


At  all  Bookstalls. 

PRAGMENTA  AUREA. 

By  Sir  John  Suckling. 

N.B.— The  rumor  that  this  work 
has  been  Bowdlerized  is  totally 
without  foundation.  The  pub- 
IMier  cannot  think  how  it  got 
about,  but  he  is  delighted  to  be 
able  to  contradict  it. 


The  Book  that  beguiled  a 
Great  Statesman. 


Before  leaving  for  the  French 
Court  yesterday  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  observed  to 
alight  at  his  favorite  bookshop, 
and  after  a  rapid  examination  of 
the  shelves  to  take  up 

HYDRIOTAPHIA,  OR  URN 
BURIAL. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

On  the  news  becoming  known 
twenty  copies  were  at  once  sold 
to  gentlemen  of  the  Court 


Was  he  Mad? 


Read  the  new  problem  play, 
HAMLET. 

By  William^  Shakespeare. 

The  publishers  earnestly  hope 
that  no  intending  reader  will  be 
put  off  by  the  homely  title  of  this 
superb  and  engrossing  drama.  No 
one  who  wishes  to  be  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  to  know  how  smart  society 
occupies  itself  and  what  intellec¬ 
tual  people  are  thinking,  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  It  Toxicol¬ 
ogy,  parricide,  duelling,  private 
theatricals,  the  reform  of  the  lu¬ 
nacy  laws,  phantasms  of  the 
dead,  marriage  with  a  deceased 
husband’s  brother,  rat  killing  as 
a  fine  art— these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  topics  treated  in  this  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  congeries  of  scalp¬ 
raising  incidents  and  searching 
analysis.  . 
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“The  most  erudite  of  men.”  Yet  he 
died,  and  no  great  book  bore  his  name. 
He  had  been  so  busy  a  reader  all  bis 
life,  so  systematic  a  note-taker,  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  sowing  what  others  might 
reap,  be  seemed  not  far  removed  from 
the  miser  who  dies  finally  of  starvation 
rather  than  spend  a  coin  upon  bread. 
The  mental  capacity  of  Lord  Acton 
seemed  likely  to  lapse  into  a  myth;  and 
when  the  rumor  rose  that  a  volume  of 
the  letters  be  addressed  to  a  lady 
was  to  be  published,  people  shook  their 
heads,  guessed  at  a  sentiment,  and 
marvelled  that  a  mountain  of  student¬ 
ship  should  bring  forth  at  last  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  a  mouse.  Wisdom  has  been  Jus¬ 
tified  of  her  son.  The  letters  to  Mrs. 
Drew  establish  Lord  Acton  as  a  Man 
of  Letters  indeed;  the  historian  is 
shown  as  the  maker  of  history;  and  the 
man  of  references,  who  could  not  write 
history  because  he  knew  too  much,  is 
shown  to  be  the  possessor  of  an  easy 
pen,  the  framer  of  sentences  that  are 
perfect  as  such,  the  manipulator  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  grow  light  beneath  bis 
handling.  Lord  Acton  not  only  had  his 
reserve  forces;  he  could  apply  them 
with  exquisite  nicety  at  daily  need. 

He  did  not  give  himself  out  to  be  a 
literary  man;  but  his  literary  Judg¬ 
ments  are  nearly  always  sane— saner 
than  the  tit-bits  of  the  dally  papers’ 
quotations  would  suggest.  He  bad  far 
more  subtle  things  to  say  of  Carlyle 
than  that  he  “Invented  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well”: 

It  is  by  accident,  by  the  accident  that 
I  read  Coleridge  first,  that  Carlyle 
never  did  me  any  good.  Excepting 
Fronde  I  think  him  the  most  detestable 
of  historians.  The  doctrine  of  heroes, 
the  doctrine  that  will  Is  above  law, 

*  Iietten  of  toed  Acton  to  Maiy,  Dtngbter  of 
til*  Blgbt  Hon.  W.  B.  OUdntOM.  Edited  with 


comes  next  In  atrocity  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  fiag  covers  the  goods,  that  the 
cause  Justifies  its  agents.  Carlyle’s 
robust  mental  independence  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  originality.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  love  him  because  be  Is  an  echo 
of  the  voices  of  their  own  classic  age. 
He  lived  In  the  thought  of  Germany 
when  it  was  not  at  its  best,  between 
Herder  and  Richter,  before  the  age  of 
discipline  and  science.  It  gave  him  bis 
most  valuable  faculty,  that  of  standing 
aside  from  the  current  of  contempo¬ 
rary  English  Ideas,  but  it  gave  him  no 
rule  for  Judging,  no  test  of  truth,  no 
definite  conviction,  no  certain  method, 
and  no  sure  conclusion.  But  he  bad 
historic  grasp,  which  is  a  rare  quality 
—some  sympathy  with  things  that  are 
not  evident,  and  a  vague  fiuctuating 
notion  of  the  work  of  impersonal 
forces.  There  is  a  fiasb  of  genius  in 
“Past  and  Present,”  and  In  the  “French 
Revolution,”  though  It  Is  a  wretched 
history. 

Of  Carlyle’s  personal  Infiuence  over 
many  considerable  minds.  Lord  Acton 
goes  on  to  say  that  It  was  “a  stimulat¬ 
ing,  not  a  guiding  Infiuence,  as  when 
Stanley  asked  what  be  ought  to  do, 
and  Carlyle  answered,  ‘Do  your  best.’  ” 
Many  a  Judgment  of  Lord  Acton’s  is 
equally  searching  and  complete;  we  are 
enlarged  beyond  common  confines;  we 
lose  none  of  the  emotions  of  contem¬ 
poraries,  yet  we  feel  ourselves  Judging 
with  posterity.  The  one  thing  that  al¬ 
most  baffled  Lord  Acton  was  his  own 
appreciation  of  George  Eliot.  “It  Is 
hard  to  say  why  I  rate  ‘Mlddlemarch’ 
so  high,”  he  says.  We  have  no  space 
for  quotation  of  bis  attempt;  but  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  throws  light  upon  the 
“Jane  -  Austen  -  next  -  to  -  Shakespeare” 
problem  should  be  extracted: 

George  Eliot  seemed  to  me  capable 

an  iBtrodactoiT  memoir  by  Herbert  Paul.  (Al¬ 
len.  IBa.  net.) 
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not  only  of  reading  the  diverse  hearts 
of  men,  but  of  creeping  into  their  skin, 
watching  the  world  through  their  eyes, 
feeling  their  latent  background  of  con¬ 
viction,  discerning  theory  and  habit,  in¬ 
fluences  of  thought  and  knowledge,  of 
life  and  of  descent,  and,  having  ob¬ 
tained  this  experience,  recovering  her 
Independence,  stripping  off  the  bor¬ 
rowed  shell,  and  exposing  scientiflcally 
and  indifferently  the  soul  of  a  Vestal, 
a  Crusader,  an  Anabaptist,  an  Inquisi¬ 
tor,  a  Dervish,  a  Nihilist,  or  a  Cava¬ 
lier,  without  attraction,  preference  or 
caricature. 

Lord  Acton,  as  History’s  dedicated 
priest,  must  have  had  a  singular  de¬ 
light  in  helping  to  make  it.  The  peer¬ 
age  that  came  to  him  amid  the  throes 
of  the  Vatican  Council  may  have  at¬ 
tached  him  to  Gladstone.  If  it 
did,  we  do  not  grumble;  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  revolt  amongst  Gladstonian  peers 
against  Gladstonian  policy  almost  gives 
color  to  the  cynic’s  uncomfortable  sug¬ 
gestion  that,  while  many  men  have  vir¬ 
tue  enough  to  bear  an  Injury,  few  are 
magnanimous  enough  to  accept  a  favor 
without  resentment.  Lord  Acton,  the 
devout  Roman  Catholic  layman,  drop¬ 
ping  hints  about  likely  men  for  vacant 
Anglican  Bishoprics,  is  a  suggestive  flg- 
ure.  How  empty  he  was  of  prepos¬ 
sessions  may  be  seen  from  one  of  bis 
grounds  for  favoring  Liddon:— Liddon, 
he  said,  had  a  stubbornness  which  se¬ 
cured  him  against  temptations  to 
Rome.  When  Lord  Acton  recommend¬ 
ed  Bond  for  the  Record  Offlce,  and 
Bond  did  not  get  it,  a  reason  given  was 
that  it  could  not  be  given  to  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Bond,  in  fact,  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian;  and  it  bad  been  presumed 
that  he  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic— 
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because  Lord  Acton  had  commended 
him! 

The  editing  of  the  book  has  been 
thoroughly  well  done;  and  nothing 
could  well  be  more  unreasonable  than 
the  complaints  made  of  passages  which 
baffle  with  initials.  “I  was  much  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  hopeless  badness  of 
C— ’s  speech,”  for  instance.  There  are 
enough  people  who  can  All  the  name  in: 
meanwhile  the  safe  advice  about  any 
such  hiatus  may  perhaps  be:  “When  in 
doubt,  say  Chamberlain.”  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  absence  of  the  partisan  in  Ac¬ 
ton  has  perhaps  misled  even  the  care¬ 
ful  biographer.  Mr.  Paul  has  not  quite 
realized  the  liberty  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  to  oppose  a  dogma  before  its  defl- 
nition;  or  their  consistency  in  accepting, 
after  that  promulgation,  what  they  be¬ 
fore  opposed.  Lord  Acton  satisfied  his 
Bishop  after  the  Vatican  Council  as  to 
his  orthodoxy;  and  he  satisfied  himself, 
before  the  end  of  life,  that  be  bad 
tilted  against  windmills.  His  presence 
and  speech  at  the  laying  of  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the  Westminster  Cathe¬ 
dral  should  have  had  a  mention  in  the 
Biography.  Again,  Mr.  Paul  may  mis¬ 
lead  some  readers  by  bis  remark  that 
“Newman  submitted”  to  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  Newman  had  never 
opposed  it  He  did  not  think  the  Defi¬ 
nition  opportune  at  the  time;  nor  did 
be  change  that  opinion.  The  Index 
should  have  had  a  more  careful  revis¬ 
ion.  There  is  no  such  person  as 
“John”  Mozley;  and  the  two  brothers, 
Thomas  (whose  name  nowhere  appears) 
and  James,  are  hopelessly  confounded; 
so  also  are  the  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward 
and  his  eon,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  with 
rather  ludicrous  results. 

Wilfrid  Meynell. 
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A  PROLOGUE. 

Across  the  fog  the  moon  lies  fair. 

Transfused  with  ghostly  amethyst, 

O  white  Night,  charm  to  wonderment 
The  cattle  in  the  mist! 

Thy  touch,  O  grave  Mysteriarch, 

Makes  dull  familiar  things  divine. 

O  grant  of  thy  revealing  gift 
Be  some  small  portion  mine! 

Make  thou  my  vision  sane  and  clear, 

That  i  may  see  what  beauty  clings 
In  common  forms,  and  find  the  soul 
Of  unregarded  things! 

(7.  D.  0.  Rohertfr. 
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Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  has  been 
dead  more  than  forty  years,  and  com¬ 
plete  editions  of  her  work — “The  Sera¬ 
phim,”  “Aurora  Leigh,”  “Poems  be¬ 
fore  Congress,”  and  all— are  still  being 
issued.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 
The  slimness  of  the  three  little  vol¬ 
umes  before  us  is  deceptive,  for  they 
contain  altogether  nearly  1,800  pretty- 
closely  covered  pages  of  poetry.  And 
on  very  many  of  those  pages  there  is 
something  to  make  you  frown,  some 
extravagance,  some  strained  simile, 
some  piece  of  bad  grammar  or  worse 
rhyme,  of  carelessness,  haste,  or  down¬ 
right  ugliness.  Few  poets  were  ever 
so  handicapped  in  the  race  for  immor¬ 
tality  by  their  own  fault,  and  yet  few 
had  so  lofty  a  conception  of  the  claims 
and  dues  of  poetry.  A  volume  of  se¬ 
lections  made  on  the  strictest  principles 
would  be  very  small  indeed.  And  yet 
Mrs.  Browning  continues  to  be  read 
whole,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  prophet 

•  “The  Poetical  Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.”  Three  vols.  (Smith,  Elder.  28.  6d. 
each  net  cloth,  Ss.  net  leather.) 
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who  would  foretell  the  day  when  she 
will  not. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  literature  there  are  two  con¬ 
sciences,  which  for  convenience,  but 
for  convenience  only,  may  be  called  the 
higher  and  the  lower.  The  lower  con¬ 
science  is  that  of  the  poet  as  crafts¬ 
man,  and  Tennyson  and  Catullus  are 
the  crowning  examples  of  it.  It  is 
concerned,  so  far  as  the  two  things  can 
be  separated,  with  the  form  rather 
than  the  matter  of  the  work,  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  composition  of  the  art,  and  is 
the  power  that  prevents  a  poet  from 
passing  anything  that  is  not  expressed 
in  the  very  best  way  that  he  can 
achieve.  It  may  win  immortality  for 
thought  of  any  kind,  and  its  absence 
may  doom  the  highest  to  extinction. 
Of  this  kind  of  literary  conscience  Mrs. 
Browning  had  little  or  none.  She  was, 
in  spite  of  her  bursts  of  lyrical  beauty, 
careless  of  form.  Her  brain  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  equipped,  but  there  was 
no  file  in  it.  She  was  a  poet  bom. 
Thoughts  and  verses  came  to  her,  and 
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she  wrote  them  down,  whether  they 
came  right  or  wrong.  Sometimes  they 
came  entirely  right: — 

Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn  from 
woods  to  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes  with  syl¬ 
van  tendernesses: 

or  again:— 

Bring  an  oath  most  sylvan-holy, 

And  upon  it  swear  me  true— 

By  the  wind-bells  swinging  slowly 
Their  mute  curfews  in  the  dew, 

By  the  advent  of  the  snowdrop,  by  the 
rosemary  and  rue: 

and  sometimes  they  did  not:— 

Some  respect  to  social  fictions 
Has  been  also  lost  by  me; 

And  some  generous  genuflexions. 
Which  my  spirit  offered  free 
To  the  pleasant  old  conventions  of  our 
false  humanity. 

or  again:— 

One  who  knew  me  in  my  childhood 
In  the  glamor  and  the  game. 

Looking  on  me  long  and  mild,  would 
Never  know  me  for  the  same. 

which  really  looks  as  if  it  were  Bon 
Gaultier  doing  for  Mrs.  Browning 
what  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  once  did  for 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly.  She  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  most  distressing  rhymes,  and 
can  go  draggle-tailed  through  unlimited 
stanzas;  and  yet  she  could  write  the 
sixth  of  the  “Sonnets  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese.”  The  form  of  the  sonnet,  no 
doubt,  was  an  admirable  shackle  for 
her;  she  knew  its  difficulties  and  must 
have  set  to  work  in  all  seriousness  to 
conquer  them.  But  in  far  too  many 
cases,  when  her  ebullience  was  let 
loose  in  easier  measures,  there  is  the 
same  difference  between  what  she 
could  be  and  what  she  was  that  there 
is  between  the  paces  of  a  trained  horse 
and  the  scamper  of  a  colt  in  a  field, 
now  beautiful  and  now  grotesque.  It 


is  this  that  makes  her  such  a  disap¬ 
pointing,  ever  an  irritating,  author  to 
read.  No  one  could  refuse  the  titles 
of  poet  and  genius  to  the  author  of  the 
“Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese”  or  the 
“Sea-Mew”  or  the  “Deserted  Garden,” 
in  which  she  tells  of  her  favorite  white 
roses: — 

Long  years  ag^>  it  might  befall. 

When  all  the  garden  flowers  were  trim. 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided  him 
On  these  the  most  of  all. 

Some  lady,  stately  overmuch. 

Here  moving  with  a  silken  noise. 

Has  blushed  beside  them  at  the  voice 
That  likened  her  to  such. 

And  these,  to  make  a  diadem. 

She  often  may  have  plucked  and 
twined. 

Half-smiling  as  it  came  to  mind 
That  few  would  look  at  them. 

No  one  could  deny  her  possession  of  a 
good  sense  of  form,  when  she  chose  to 
use  it;  but  the  impetuosity  that  always 
tore  the  string  off  parcels  instead  of 
untying  the  knots,  and  bade  Robert 
Browning  grow  his  beard  again  “this 
minute!”  was  here  her  great  weakness. 
The  stream  of  her  poetry  ran  fast,  but 
she  took  too  little  trouble  to  deepen  the 
shallows  or  see  that  the  water  was 
cl6ar.  Elsewhere  that  Impetuosity 
was,  in  a  manner,  her  strength. 

The  other  form  of  literary  conscience 
Is  the  power  that  unfits  people  to  be 
poets  laureate  (It  would  certainly  have 
unfitted  Mrs.  Browning  had  someone’s 
suggestion  that  she  ought  to  succeed 
Wordsworth  been  accepted)  by  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  say  that  which  is  in 
them  and  nothing  else.  And  this  Mrs. 
Browning  had.  We  no  longer  find  her 
very  daring;  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
look  at  her  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  and  remember  what  a  surprise 
such  a  woman  must  have  been  to  a 
generation  accustomed  to  Mrs.  Hemans 
and  the  pale  raptures  of  “L.  E.  L.” 
The  nice  little  sentimentalities  of  the 
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album-makers  were  not  the  work  of  and  now.  She  gave  passionate  utter- 


people  Immensely  proud  of  their  wom¬ 
anhood;  for  the  most  part  the  authors 
carefully  posed  as  men,  and  Imagined 
they  were  deceiving  the  world  by  ad¬ 
dressing  love  songs  to  female  names; 
they  were  not  written  by  people  with  a 
knowledge  of  metaphysics  and  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  the  fathers  and 
the  Old  Testament  In  Hebrew.  They 
were  not  written  by  people  with  half 
the  width  of  fancy  and  strength  of 
wit  or  half  the  force  of  character  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett,  nor,  above  all, 
by  people  half  so  courageous  in  giving 
that  wit  and  fancy  free  play  and  say¬ 
ing  exactly  what  they  thought  and  felt. 
Whatever  she  owed  to  other  poets,  and 
In  particular  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth,  the  voice  she  spoke  with  was 
her  own,  and  it  came  with  a  rush  of 
words  and  a  soaring  thought  that  com¬ 
manded  attention.  Later,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exciting  experiments  in  medi¬ 
evalism,  she  attained  to  the  sincere  and 
unhesitating  expression  of  her  own 
many  sided,  keen,  sympathetic,  and 
brilliant  self,  and  through  herself  of 
all  womanhood.  “A  woman  of  real 
Genius,  I  know,”  said  FitzGerald  in 
that  famous  letter;  ‘‘but  what  is  the 
upshot  of  it  all?  She  and  her  Sex  had 
better  mind  the  Kitchen  and  their  Chil¬ 
dren;  and  perhaps  the  Poor.”  But 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  had  no  domes¬ 
tic  duties,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
Mrs.  Browning  neglected  hers.  “The 
Cry  of  the  Children”  has  probably  been 
worth  more  to  the  poor  than  all  the 
soup-kitchens  in  England;  and  as  to 
the  upshot  of  it  all,  if  the  “‘Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese”  are  not  upshot 
enough,  there  is  this.  The  self-ex¬ 
pression  of  one  who  was  at  once  a 
thorough  woman,  a  good  woman,  and 
a  genius  was  a  thing  that  had  never 
been  before,  or  at  least  had  not  sur¬ 
vived.  That  was  her  special  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  her  popularity,  both  then 


ance  to  the  womanhood  in  her,  and  it 
is  nearly  always  women  who  in  read¬ 
ing  her  find  the  expression  of  their  own 
thoughts  expanded  and  glorified.  She 
appeals  to  them  by  her  comprehension 
of  maternity  and  children  (the  worship 
of  Marian  Erie’s  baby  is  one  of  the 
oases  in  “Aurora  Leigh”),  by  the 
claims  she  made  for  the  love  that  wom¬ 
en  give  to  men,  and  perhaps  too  by  the 
view  of  the  love  they  get  in  return 
which  ends  “A  Man’s  Requirements.” 
The  quick  sympathy  with  suffering  and 
aspiration  which  enabled  her  to  write 
as  an  advanced  Liberal  from  the  house 
of  a  crusted  Tory,  and  the  religious 
feeling  which,  with  Just  enough  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  forms  and  ceremonies, 
church  bells,  surplices,  and  the  rest, 
to  touch  a  common  chord,  was  yet  es¬ 
sentially  spiritual,  a  continual  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
trust  In  the  Divine  love  and  pity— these 
are  things  which  bring  pleasure  and 
consolation  to  scores  of  people  who  do 
not  mind  false  rhymes  and  get  no  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  the  strength  of 
“Crowned  and  Burled”  or  the  swift 
subtlety  of  “Wine  of  Cyprus.” 

She  was  “something  of  a  spirit,”  it 
was  said,  even  in  her  lifetime.  “A 
spirit  yet  a  woman  too”  seems  to  de¬ 
scribe  her  exactly;  a  highly-strung, 
high-spirited  being,  whom  no  amount 
of  entirely  successful  efforts  to  per¬ 
suade  her  that  she  was  dying  could  rob 
of  a  great  deal  of  most  vigorous  spirit¬ 
ual  and  mental  life.  The  recollection 
of  her  childhood,  as  we  know  from 
“The  Lost  Bower”  and  “Hector  in  the 
Garden,”  was  one  of  her  happiest  inspi¬ 
rations,  and  more  than  the  recollection 
had  survived.  She  is  fond  of  bewail¬ 
ing  the  change,  of  dwelling  on  her  soi;- 
rows  and  tears,  and  speaking  of  herself 
as  one  to  whom  the  world  could  bring 
no  further  Joy.  And  those  are  Just 
the  moments  when  we  are  tempted  to 
question  her  sincerity:— 
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How  could  I  think  It  right, 
New-comer  on  our  earth  as,  Sweet,  thou 
art. 

To  bri^  a  verse  from  out  a  human 
heart 

Made  heavy  with  accumulated  tears. 
And  cross  with  such  amount  of  weary 
years 

Thy  day-sum  of  delight? 

That,  somehow,  rings  false,  and  there 
are  other  passages  like  it.  But  there 
is  all  the  difference  between  sincerity 
andl  true  knowledge  of  self,  especially, 
it  might  be  fancied,  in  women.  She 
had  ample  cause  for  believing  herself 
a  broken  creature,  while  the  truth 
seems  to  have  been  that,  in  spite  of  her 
ill-health  and  darkened  room,  and  al¬ 
though  her  brother  was  dead  and  her 
father  alive,  she  was  full  of  life  and 
energy  and  high  spirits.  She  assures 
you  that  she  is  dying  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  no  doubt  of  her  being  very 
much  alive.  But  that  is  no  reason  for 
questioning  her  sincerity;  and,  consid¬ 
ering  that  the  “Sonnets  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguese”  are  largely  concerned  with 
the  same  sentiment,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  doing  so.  For  here  is  the  ab¬ 
solute  sincerity  of  self-revelation.  Fall¬ 
ing  in  love  is  apt  to  make  people  diffi¬ 
dent.  Robust  men  have  been  known 
to  discover  symptoms  of  heart  disease, 
and  blameless  livers  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  of  the  blackest  dye.  It  was 
only  natural  that  Miss  Barrett,  when 
Robert  Browning  had  left  her  darkened 
room,  should  fall  into  such  strains  as 
“A  Denial”  or  “Question  and  Answer”; 
and  the  result  was  that  in  the  “Son¬ 
nets  from  the  Portuguese”  and  the 
few  other  lyrics  that  belong  to  them 
we  have  the  finest  expression  in  all 
literature  of  the  humility  of  love.  There 
is  no  more  dashing  now.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  emotion  that  could  in  no 
sense  be  called,  what  all  the  rest  might 
be,  the  necessary  occupation  of  quick 
sympathies  and  an  active  brain,  she 
was  awed  and  frightened.  The 


strength  and  wit  and  sensibility  that 
had  too  often  before  been  allowed  to 
run  riot  were  all  concentrated;  and  she 
gave  to  Robert  Browning  a  series  of 
strong  and  dignified  sonnets,  all  but 
perfect  in  form  and  diction,  which 
place  her  securely  among  the  poets  for 
whom  she  claimed  so  much. 

The  change  from  the  seclusion  of  her 
darkened  room  to  an  only  slightly  less 
secluded  life  in  Florence  was  not  likely 
to  bring  much  increase  to  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  enlarged  her  scope.  In  some  ways 
it  is  infinitely  regrettable  that  she 
should  have  deserted  her  former  topics 
— fiowers  and  country  scenes,  child¬ 
hood,  her  own  and  other  people’s,  her 
own  heart  and  the  human  and  divine 
affections— and  dashed  off  into  subjects 
which  she  had  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  patience  to  understand.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  her  poetry,  it 
meant  a  fresh  display  of  her  besetting 
lack  of  Judgment  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  her  own  tendency  to  run  wild, 
with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  worst 
antics  of  her  husband.  This  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  an  accession  of 
strength  to  her  work.  Leaving  aside 
the  question  whether  the  author  of 
“Crowned  and  Burled”  needed  access 
slon  so  much  as  chastening  of  strength, 
take  a  verse  of  “Summing  up  in 
Italy”:— 

Azeglio,  Farini,  Mamiani, 

Rlcasoli— doubt  by  the  dozen!— here’s 
Pepoli  too,  and  Cipriani, 

Imperial  cousins  and  cozeners— 
Arese,  Laiatlco,— courtly 
Of  manners,  if  stringent  of  mouth: 
Garibaldi!  we’ll  come  to  him  shortly 
(As  soon  as  he  ends  in  the  South). 

That  is  merely  a  union  of  the  faults 
of  both  parties.  “Napoleon  III.  in 
Italy,”  again,  is  nothing  less  than  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  rather  for  its  author’s  rep¬ 
utation  as  poet  and  prophet  than  for 
the  world  in  general.  It  may  have 
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been  absurd  of  her  to  pin  such  faith  to 
Napoieon  III.,  it  may  be  irritating  to 
find  an  Engiish  Protestant  scribbling 
cheap  gibes  at  the  Roman  Church  be¬ 
cause  the  Papal  States  were  misman¬ 
aged  and  Plo  Nono  lost  his  chance; 
but  it  was  infinitely  less  absurd  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  ladies  who  still 
wear  “Roma”  in  gold  or  silver  at  their 
breasts  and  sigh  for  the  lost  glories 
of  disunited  Italy,  infinitely  less  irritat¬ 
ing  than  the  constant  compromise  and 
timidity  and  insincerity  of  practical 
politics.  Her  fine,  reckless  conviction, 
her  faith  and  her  devotion  to  an  ideal 
are  the  very  elements  that  seem  to 
fade  further  and  further  away  as  time 
goes  on.  But  the  misfortune  was  that 
these  were  not  the  subjects  best  suited 
to  her  genius.  These  Italian  poems 
throughout  contain  more  passion  than 
power  and  more  rhetoric  than  poetry. 
As  to  “Aurora  Leigh,”  obviously, 
amidst  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about 
things  which  the  author’s  seclusion  had 
prevented  her  from  seeing  or  under¬ 
standing,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
sound  wisdom  which  her  womanhood 
and  her  genius  had  given  her  excep¬ 
tional  facilities  for  acquiring.  Her 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  life  is  the  work 
of  a  true  woman,  and  the  fire  of  the 
whole  poem  is  the  fire  of  genius.  The 
work  contains  also  some  passages!  of 
very  pure  and  delightful  poetry.  The 
baby-worship  referred  to  above  is  one 
example;  a  grand  scamper  southward 
from  Paris  is  another;  and  this  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  of  all:— 

And  when  at  last 

Escaped,  so  many  a  green  slope  built 
on  slope 

Betwixt  me  and  the  enemy’s  house  be¬ 
hind, 

I  dared  to  rest,  or  wander,  in  a  rest 
Made  sweeter  for  the  step  upon  the 
grass. 

And  view  the  ground’s  most  gentle  dlm- 
plement 

The  LoDdoo  Timea. 


(As  if  God’s  finger  touched  but  did  not 
press 

In  making  England),  such  an  up  and 
down 

Of  verdure— nothing  too  much  up  or 
down, 

A  ripple  of  land;  such  little  hills,  the 
sky 

Gan  stoop  to  tenderly  and  the  wheat- 
fields  climb; 

Such  nooks  of  valleys  lined  with  or¬ 
chises. 

Fed  full  of  noises  by  Invisible  streams; 
And  open  pastures  where  you  scarcely 
tell 

White  daisies  from  white  dew,— at  in¬ 
tervals 

The  mythic  oaks  and  elm-trees  stand¬ 
ing  out 

Self-poised  upon  their  prodigy  of 
shade,— 

I  thought  my  father’s  land  was  worthy 
too 

Of  being  my  Shakespeare’s. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  few  fine 
passages  do  not  make  a  poem,  and  in 
Mrs.  Browning  the  parts  are  too  often 
greater  than  the  whole.  There  are 
numberless  things  in  her  works  which 
we  should  be  tempted  to  include  in  our 
volume  of  selections  for  the  sake  of 
this  or  that  detached  beauty;  there  is 
scarcely  anything.  Indeed,  which  does 
not  offer  something  we  should  be  sorry 
to  sacrifice;  and  there  are  certain 
things,  like  “The  Sea-Mew”  or  “The 
Deserted  Garden”  or  most  of  the  son¬ 
nets,  which  we  must  have  exactly  as 
they  are.  A  volume  compiled  with  stern 
rectitude  would  contain  only  this  latter 
class,  and  Mrs.  Browning’s  position  in 
the  front  rank  of  poets  would  be  as¬ 
sured.  But  besides  that  she  has  an¬ 
other  life,  among  a  very  large  number 
of  not  over  critical  and  mainly  femi¬ 
nine  readers  who  come  to  her  to  learn 
their  own  thoughts  and  glorify  their 
own  feelings.  Her  work  has  been  of  im¬ 
mense  Infiuence  on  nearly  every  wom¬ 
an-poet  that  has  come  since,  but  she 
remains,  and  possibly  will  remain  the 
chief  voice  of  womanhood. 
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What  fountain  of  ethereal  energy, 

What  store  unseen,  what  arsenal  supplies 
This  aye-renewed  minute  artillery? 

This  speck  of  radiant  matter  whence  is  hurled 
A  meteor  shower  of  light  that  never  dies. 

It  bafla.es  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 

And  holds  perchance  the  secret  of  the  world. 

V 

’Tis  said  the  powers  that  built  the  ancient  sun 
And  still  sustain  his  fires  are  here  at  play; 

Yea!  here  the  stuff  wherefrom  the  stars  are  spun. 

And  woven  on  the  dread  eternal  loom 
The  fabric  of  the  Universe  to-day; 

Thus  hath  she  her  beginning,  her  decay; 

The  birth  is  here  of  atoms  and  their  doom. 

Here  gaze  we,  as  from  some  forbidden  door. 

Upon  a  gulf  of  night,  profound  and  sheer; 

W’ith  timid  threshold  glances  we  explore 
The  nearer  gloom;  the  depths  we  may  not  scan; 

In  vain  with  glimmering  torch  we  peep  and  peer; 

The  dawn  comes  not  as  yet  to  show  us  clear 
The  mystery  of  Nature  and  of  Man. 

But  moments  are  there  when,  we  know  not  how. 

The  soul  is  quickened  to  a  keener  sight; 

She  seems  in  holy  presences  to  bow 

And  quench  her  life-thirst  at  the  sacred  springs. 

Too  brief  her  sojourn  in  that  airy  height! 

Too  soon  she  wearies  of  her  lonely  fiight 
And  nestles  on  the  earth  with  folded  wings. 

The  Pilot.  R.  H.  Law. 


THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  SOCIALISM. 


The  attitude  of  the  Government  in 
Germany  towards  the  socialists  has  al¬ 
ways,  since  Bismarck  tried  repression, 
been  uncertain  and  apparently  inconsis¬ 
tent.  It  seems  extraordinary  to  many 
Englishmen  when  they  read  at  one  time 
of  the  Government  promoting  measures 
of  an  exceedingly  socialist  character. 


and  at  another  attempting  to  repress 
the  socialist  party;  or,  as  it  has  been 
doing  during  the  current  army  and 
navy  debates,  taunting,  reproaching, 
and  going  near  to  insulting  its  leaders. 
The  antagonism  depends  on  methods 
rather  than  on  aims;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  disappointed  and  an- 
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gered  not  because  It  objected  to  social¬ 
istic  measures,  but  because  the  social¬ 
ists  canuot  be  persuaded  to  leave  their 
devising  and  execution  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  at  present  constituted.  Poli¬ 
tics  that  is  to  say  and  not  economics, 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
history  since  Bismarck  persecuted,  and 
the  Emperor  William  patronized,  and 
subsequently  lost  patience  with  the 
party.  It  is  in  this  latter  phase  that  the 
socialist  question  stands  in  Germany; 
and  In  proportion  as  the  socialists  gain 
ground,  they  are  at  present  the  largest 
single  Parliamentary  group,  the  more 
does  the  political  divergence  cause  irri¬ 
tation  to  the  Government.  In  economics 
the  Government  has  no  objection  to 
pose  as  the  ally  of  the  party;  but  the  fact 
that  the  socialists  are  not  thereby  to  be 
persuaded  into  acquiescence  in  the 
present  political  system  accounts  for  its 
hatred  of  them.  As  a  theory  socialism 
is  accepted  more  deliberately  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  it  is  in  any  other  country, 
and  the  Government  has  responded 
more  readily  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
it  than  have  the  Governments  of  other 
countries.  Yet  Germany  Is  the  most 
autocratic  and  aristocratic  of  all 
the  European  Christian  nations  with 
the  exception  of  Russia.  None  of  the 
nations  who  claim  the  distinction  of 
possessing  representative  institutions 
in  the  most  complete  form,  England, 
France,  the  United  States,  has  done  so 
much  towards  carrying  out  many  of 
the  ideas  of  socialism  as  Germany  has 
done.  The  men  who  are  returned  to  their 
Parliaments  belong  to  classes  who  are 
more  opposed  in  principle  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  control  of  the  State  than  those 
classes  In  Germany  whose  Influence  In 
the  Government  is  not  derived  from 
their  representative  but  from  their 
arlstocritic,  character— using  this  word 
politically  as  the  antithesis  of  democ¬ 
racy.  The-  German  socialists  however 
have  believed  that  it  is  this  very  aris¬ 
tocracy  that  they  must  flght  in  the  in¬ 


terests  of  democracy  as  the  preliminary 
necessary  to  the  complete  socializing  of 
the  state.  It  is  a  proposition  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  maintained  that  socialism 
would  proceed  pari  passu  with  the 
democratizing  of  the  Government,  but 
the  German  socialists  seem  to  act  on 
the  assumption  that  it  would.  That 
is  part  of  the  original  book  theory  of 
socialism  as  it  may  be  called  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  confirmed.  Socialists 
have  found,  as  many  have  in  England 
for  example,  that  the  political  move¬ 
ment  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  so¬ 
cialistic.  At  first  they  were  the  allies 
of  Radicalism  but  this  subsequently 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  superfluous  but 
a  positively  damaging  alliance.  The 
socialist  propaganda  they  decided  ought 
to  be  economic  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  amount  of  socialism  to  be  got 
out  of  a  Government  has  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  not  in  proportion  to  Its  democratic 
or  aristocratic  elements  but  by  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  economic  socialism  has 
permeated  public  opinion.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  France  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  per  se  did  not  advance  socialism 
one  extra  step:  and  they  saw  that  the 
question  of  what  was  to  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  form  assumed  by  the  state  under 
a  regime  of  complete  socialism  might 
be  deferred  until  that  epoch  had  ar¬ 
rived. 

Socialism  in  Germany  has  not  yet 
reached  this  point:  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  less  purely  socialistic  than  the 
corresponding  movements  in  England 
and  France,  where  the  more  intellec¬ 
tual  socialists  have  detached  them¬ 
selves  from  the  revolutionary  and  Radi¬ 
cal  or  Liberal  parties.  Their  plan  is 
now  to  develop  socialism  within  the 
ambits  of  the  Governments  under 
which  they  happen  to  find  themselves: 
and  to  adopt  In  politics  an  opportunist 
in  place  of  an  irreconcilable  attitude. 
In  Germany  however  it  has  happened 
that,  while  Liberalism  and  Radicalism 
in  the  narrow  political  sense  have  been 
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declining,  the  socialist  party  has  been 
growing.  The  two  movements  have 
gone  on  together  proportionately;  until 
now  the  most  embarrassing  party  to 
the  Government  is  that  of  the  socialists 
who  have  taken  over  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Liberalism  and  Radicalism. 
What  we  are  hearing  now  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag  from  Count  von  Billow  and  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Einem  recalls  the  bitter 
^eeches  of  Bismarck  against  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  Liberalism  in  which  he  charged 
them  with  want  of  patriotism  for  very 
similar  reasons  to  those  now  alleged 
against  the  socialists.  It  is  very  nat¬ 
ural  and  implies  nothing  more  deadly 
against  socialism  than  against  Liber¬ 
alism.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ad¬ 
ditional  point  given  to  the  sarcasms  of 
the  German  Ministers  because  their  an¬ 
tagonists  are  socialists  instead  of  Lib¬ 
erals.  One  side  may  accuse  the  other 
of  want  of  patriotism  and  nickname 
it  the  peace-at-any-price  party  and  as¬ 
sert  that  its  principles  lead  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  fatherland.  The  other 
retorts  with  “Jingo”  and  the  rest  of  it 
and  neither  means  exactly  what  it 
says.  In  England  we  have  accused 
our  Radicals  of  loving  all  countries  but 
their  own;  and  the  monstrousness  of 
cosmopolitanism  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  and  the  virtues  of  nationalism  ex¬ 
alted  as  fiercely  as  is  now  being  done 
in  Germany  by  Count  von  Billow  and 
General  von  Einem  a  propos  of  the  so¬ 
cialists.  In  France  it  is  Just  the  same; 
and  the  Nationalists  have  made  fierce 
attacks  upon  the  “Intellectuals” — the 
Cosmopolites— as  the  betrayers  of  their 
own  country.  We  see  no  mystery, 
though  some  newspapers  have  imag¬ 
ined  there  is,  in  the  recent  proceedings 
in  the  Reichstag.  If  the  socialists  are 
opposed  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Bills, 
and  If  they  have  a  keen  scent  for 
abuses  in  the  army  such  as  have  been 


disclosed  in  a  series  of  German  novels, 
that  is  not  because  they  are  socialists 
but  because  they  belong  to  social 
classes  similarly  to  those  in  our  own 
country  who  with  no  tincture  of  social¬ 
ism  have  always  been  anti-military. 
Jealousy  of  the  military  element  in  a 
nation  as  necessarily  involving  the  idea 
of  aristocracy  and  autocracy  is  one  of 
the  oldest  stories  in  party  politics;  and 
has  perhaps  been  oftener  told  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  elsewhere.  Herr  Bebel  the 
socialist  leader  was  without  doubt  as 
sincere  as  he  was  eloquent  in  affirming 
this  patriotism  of  socialists  and  their 
loyalty  of  service  in  the  army  and 
navy;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
socialism  which  is  synonomous  with 
the  theory  of  Quakerism.  Whether  the 
German  socialists  are  right  or  wrong  in 
opposing  the  military  proposals  of  the 
Government,  the  reproach  that  social¬ 
ism  Is  inconsistent  with  patriotism  is 
as  unjust,  and  as  meaningless  at  the 
same  time,  as  party  accusations  usual¬ 
ly  are.  Socialists  in  all  countries  may 
be  accounted  unpatriotic  by  those  who 
think  that  the  replacing  of  individual 
proprietorship  and  industry  by  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  State  means  national  de¬ 
struction.  But  that  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  general  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  the  German  social¬ 
ists.  They  are  by  no  means  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  state  in  the  sense  which  the 
early  Christians  were  understood  to  be 
to  the  Roman  State  by  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius.  They  will  fight  even  now  if  need 
be  like  the  ordinary  German  for  Ger¬ 
many;  because  they  want  to  own  the 
fatherland  in  the  future,  and  must 
therefore  meanwhile  help  to  defend  it; 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  use  for 
their  socialism.  The  charge  of  anti¬ 
patriotism  except  as  merely  party  com¬ 
mon  form  has  no  significance. 
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Politicians,  and,  indeed,  thinking  men 
generally,  all  over  the  world  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  new  Pope  with  unusually  keen 
interest.  They  see  that  he  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  man,  devoted  to  his  work, 
and  with  an  intolerance  for  vice  and 
corruption  which  strikes  dismay  into 
those  who  profit  by  abuses,  always  a 
numerous  class  in  very  ancient  and 
widespread  organizations.  They  see 
that  he  is  quite  fearless,  that  he  habit¬ 
ually  speaks  out,  and  that  he  does  not 
hesitate,  as  Austria  saw  in  the  remark¬ 
able  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Olmfitz, 
to  use  his  supreme  power  in  the  Church 
when  necessary  against  the  very  high¬ 
est  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  They 
expect  him,  therefore,  to  be  popular, 
the  world  estimating  Popes  very  much 
as  it  estimates  Judges,— that  is,  by  char¬ 
acter  for  uprightness  and  goodness 
rather  than  by  knowledge  of  law.  But 
they  see  also  elements  of  danger  to  his 
Church,  considered  as  a  powerful  in¬ 
stitution,  which  arise  from  the  very 
virtues  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Papal  throne.  His  course  through  his 
complex  world  may  prove  too  straight 
to  be  altogether  safe.  Pius  X.  is  clear¬ 
ly  no  diplomatist.  He  considers,  for 
example,  that  the  French  Government 
in  prohibiting  the  Congregations  from 
teaching  or  keeping  schools  is  acting  op¬ 
pressively  and  in  an  unrighteous  man¬ 
ner,  and  he  says  so  in  a  voice  which  is 
audible  in  every  house  in  France,  and 
which  has  immensely  Increased  the 
bitterness  of  the  confiict  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  church. 
Thousands  of  influential  men  in  France 
who  would  have  gladly  welcomed  any 
reasonable  compromise  now  declare 
that  compromise  is  impossible,  that 
the  fight  must  go  on  to  a  finish,  that 
diplomatic  communication  with  the 
Vatican  must  be  broken  off,  and  that 


the  Concordat,  which  for  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  been  the  basis  of  Ultra¬ 
montane  authority  in  France,  must  be 
denounced,  and  the  Church,  without 
any  State  revenue,  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a  Legislature  more  or  less  agnostic. 
Leo  XIII.,  though  not  perhaps  so  can¬ 
did  as  Pius  X.,  was  a  great  diploma¬ 
tist,  and  would  almost  certainly  have 
evaded  this  great  and  dangerous  con¬ 
flict.  He  had  the  power,  for  it  is  clear 
from  successive  votes  in  the  Chamber 
that  French  politicians  cannot  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  Idea  of  France  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  the  protector  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Missions  throughout  the  transma¬ 
rine  world.  Leo  XIII.  would  have 
threatened  to  transfer  that  position, 
with  its  control  over  an  agency  that 
covers  the  world,  into  other  hands,  and 
so  have  compelled  M.  Combes  to  pause, 
if  not  to  retreat.  So  envenomed  has 
the  dispute  become  that  it  is  believed 
that  M.  Loubet,  while  paying  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  King  of  Italy,  will  pay 
no  visit  to  the  Pope,  an  omission  which, 
as  we  see  from  a  recent  scene  in  the 
Chamber,  will  be  regarded  by  fervent 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  deliberate  af¬ 
front  to  their  Church,  and  by  men  of 
all  religious  opinions  as  a  proclamation 
that  between  that  Church  and  the 
French  Government  there  is  open  war. 
If,  indeed,  the  Pope  by  his  impetuous 
denunciation  had  alarmed  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  so  altered  votes,  the  Vatican 
might  have  claimed  a  victory,  however 
temporary;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Bill  has  been  rushed  through  the 
Chamber  in  a  truncated  form  which, 
according  to  many  French  lawyers,  in¬ 
creases  its  severity.  As  in  th^  present 
condition  of  affairs  half  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  have  frequently 
dlflacult  “questions”  to  settle  with 
Rome — questions  of  education  in  par- 
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tlcular— which  keenly  interest  Liberal 
majorities,  this  apparent  absence  of 
diplomatic  capacity  or  diplomatic  re¬ 
serve  may  at  any  moment  produce,  as 
it  were  by  accident,  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  All  history  shows  that  the 
Jealousy  of  Rome  felt  by  the  lay  Pow¬ 
ers  of  the  world  is  incurable,  and  ex¬ 
tends  even  to  Princes  and  statesmen 
who  on  another  side  of  their  minds  are 
honestly  devoted  to  the  Roman  Church. 
They  do  not  like,  all  the  same,  to  be 
held  up  to  those  they  rule  as  impious 
persons,  as  Pius  X.,  if  that  were  his 
conviction,  would  hold  them  up  without 
much  thought  of  consequences.  Car¬ 
dinal  Rampolla  as  he  reads  of  any  blun¬ 
der  of  the  kind  must  feel  inclined  to 
say,  as  Ferdinand,  the  superseded  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  did  when  he  heard  of 
the  cession  of  Lombardy:  “Well,  1 
could  have  done  that!” 

An  equally  dangerous  symptom  is  the 
apparent  proclivity  of  the  Pope  towards 
what  may  be  best  described  as  the  “old 
orthodox”  schools  of  thought.  The 
whole  record  of  his  Holiness  proves 
him  to  be  an  able  man,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  ability  has  been  principally 
success  in  administration;  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  own  Episcopate  shows  us 
how  often  great  ability  in  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  conjoined  with  total  in¬ 
capacity  to  accept  new  ideas.  Now  the 
Roman  Church  is  feeling,  in  a  limited 
degree  no  doubt,  but  still  feeling,  like 
the  Protestant  Churches,  the  pressure 
of  the  new  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Oriental  antiquarians;  and  to 
see  those  discoveries  ignored,  and  those 
investigations  set  aside,  by  the  author¬ 
ity  which  on  the  religious  aspect  of 
those  questions  is  considered  an  infalli¬ 
ble  guide  must  to  the  brightest  intelli¬ 
gences  in  the  Church  be  exquisitely 
painful.  The  proceedings  taken,  for 
instance,  against  the  Abb6  Loisy 
amount,  in  the  Judgment  of  such 
minds,  to  an  attempt  to  silence  inquiry 


and  suppress  thought  as  violent  ns  any 
adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
bodies  of  inquirers,  no  doubt,  are  safe 
to-day,  but  their  minds  are  subjected  to 
torture,  arising  from  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  their  enlightened  perceptions  and 
their  old  convictions.  The  compression  is 
not  one  whit  more  endurable  because  it 
is  sanctioned  by  a  Pope  whom  everybody 
believes  to  be  both  able  and  conscien¬ 
tious;  who  is,  in  fact,  only  doing  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  diffusion  of  opinions  which,  if 
diffused,  will,  he  believes,  weaken  the 
faith  of  the  flocks  entrusted  to  his 
charge.  The  result  of  such  a  course  of 
action,  if  this  is  what  the  Pope  really 
Intends— and  he  is  obviously  a  deter¬ 
mined  man,  resolute  to  obey  his  own 
best  lights— cannot  fail  to  be  disas¬ 
trous.  Such  decrees  as  that  against  the 
Abb§  Loisy  will  deepen  the  cleavage 
already  existing  between  the  intelligent 
and  the  ignorant;  will  drive  out  of  the 
Church  its  ablest  thinkers,  who  if  let 
alone  would  be  its  best  defence  against 
the  rising  tide  of  materialism;  and  will 
intensify  the  most  visible  danger  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  its  tendency 
to  become  the  creed  of  the  Latin  races 
only.  Narrowness  in  a  Pope  may  ex¬ 
cite  derision  in  France,  but  those  who 
believe  will  go  on  believing.  It  will 
affect,  perhaps  frighten,  only  a  limited 
class  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  Span¬ 
ish  America  it  will  probably  pass  al¬ 
most  unnoticed.  But  in  Germany, 
America,  and  England  it  will  weaken 
the  Church  materially,  will  spread 
doubts  as  to  the  divine  claim  of  the 
central  authority,  and  in  the  end  will 
foster  disbelief  in  the  dogmas  which 
the  Pope  himself  fears  to  subject  to 
reasonable  criticism.  The  case  is  the 
worse  because  the  intellectual  world  of 
our  day  is  not  seeking,  as  it  was  in  the 
■eighteenth  century,  for  arguments 
against  Christianity,  but  is  trying,  hon¬ 
estly  and  zealously  trying,  especially 
in  Germany,  to  And  arguments  that 
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may  finally  harmonize  reason  and  Rev¬ 
elation.  That  search  is  going  on  cease¬ 
lessly  In  the  Roman  Catholic  as  in  the 
Protestant  Churches,  and  to  be  brought 
sharply  up  by  an  impasse  in  the  shape 
of  a  charge  of  heresy  is  to  investigating 
minds  intent  on  that  great  task  of  rec¬ 
onciliation  almost  unendurable.  In 
Germany,  America,  and  England  such 
obscurantism  will  not  be  borne,  but  will 
be  evaded  by  the  silent  secession  of  the 

Spactator. 


intelligent,  who  in  the  end,  if  not  at 
first,  will  carry  away  with  them  large 
sections  of  the  general  mass.  This  is 
just  the  time  when  an  obscurantist 
Pope  who  is  also  a  virtuous  and  up¬ 
right  man  may  do  incredible  injury  to 
his  Church,  and  it  is  such  a  Pope  that 
many  farseelng  Roman  Catholics  fear 
they  will  find  in  the  otherwise  admir¬ 
able  Pontiff  Plus  X. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen  are  being 
collected  with  his  sanction  for  imme¬ 
diate  publication. 

A  new  work  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
will  soon  be  published  simultaneously 
in  English,  French  and  German.  It 
is  entitled  “The  Double  Garden.” 

The  volume  on  Adam  Smith  in  the 
Macmillan  “English  Men  of  Letters” 
series,  is  to  be  written  by  Mr.  F-ancls 
W.  Hirst,  and  the  volume  on  Sydney 
Smith  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

Judge  O’Connor  Morris,  who  has 
written  volumes  upon  Napoleon  and 
Hannibal  in  the  series  of  “Heroes  of 
the  Nations”  has  promised  a  volume 
for  the  same  series  upon  Wellington. 

Mr.  Morley  has  abandoned  bis  inten¬ 
tion  of  writing  a  life  of  Chatham  in 
the  Macmillan  series  of  “Twelve  Eng¬ 
lish  Statesmen.”  The  volume  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 

A  volume  which  promises  refresh¬ 
ment  to  readers  of  conservative  theo¬ 
logical  views  is  that  which  Professor 
Sayee  has  written  for  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  under  the  title  “Monu¬ 


ment  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fan¬ 
cies.” 

Maude  Wilder  Goodwin’s  story  of 
American  Life,  “Four  Roads  to  Para¬ 
dise,”  which  has  been  running  as  a 
serial  in  The  Century,  has  now  been 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Century 
Company. 

B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  soon  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  new  edition  of  “A  Journey  to 
Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet,”  by  Sarat 
Chandra  Das.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts  of  Lhasa  that  has 
been  published,  and  its  re-issue  is  espe¬ 
cially  timely. 

•  y 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Lecky 
Memorial  have  decided  that  the  most 
suitable  recognition  of  him  would  be 
a  bronze  statue  on  a  site  within  the 
precincts  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Trinity  College  has  undertaken  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  site,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
$7,500  which  will  be  required  for  the 
statue  has  already  been  raised. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce 
that  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’  new  drama, 
which  will  be  published  next  autumn, 
is  at  present  called  “The  Sin  of  David.” 
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This  Is  the  second  title  chosen  by  the 
poet  and  there  will  be  time  for  another 
change  before  the  book  finds  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  autobiography  of  Professor 
Campbell  Fraser,  which  is  to  be  Issued 
soon,  is  likely  to  be  enriched  by 
considerable  interesting  gossip  about 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  Victorian 
era.  Professor  Fraser  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Carlyle,  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold,  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  many  others. 

The  new  classified  re-issue  in  twelve 
volumes  of  Mr.  Arber’s  “English  Gar¬ 
ner”  is  to  be  completed  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  two  volumes  containing  fif¬ 
teen  collections  of  Elizabethan  Sonnets. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  volume,  which  embodies  a  large 
amount  of  original  research,  deals  with 
the  dependence  of  the  Elizabethan  son¬ 
net  on  foreign  examples  which  he 
touched  on  in  his  “Life  of  Shake¬ 
speare.”  He  shows  that  a  mass  of 
Elizabethan  sonnets  hitherto  regarded 
as  original  are  literal  translations  from 
the  French  and  Italian. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  whose  recent  death 
has  removed  a  well-known  figure  from 
London  journalism  and  literature  kept 
up  an  unfailing  courage  through  his 
last  years,  which  were  full  of  physical 
affliction.  Not  long  before  his  death 
he  wrote;  “My  condition  would  be  a 
sad  one  without  patience  and  resigna¬ 
tion.  I  am  now  totally  blind  and  able 
to  work  only  with  assistance;  but  I 
never  despair,  but  go  on  with  my  work 
thanking  Heaven  for  my  unimpaired 
powers.”  Up  to  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  was  writing  upon  the  Japan- 
ese-Russlan  war,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Japanese  affairs  enabled 
him  to  illuminate  the  present  situation. 


Carlyle’s  contempt  for  autograph 
hunters  found  expression  in  an  auto¬ 
graph  recently  sold  in  London  which 
ran  thus:  “Here  is  the  autograph.  May 
it  do  you  far  more  good  than  I  expect. 
T.  Carlyle.”  Another  document  dig-* 
posed  of  at  the  same  sale  showed  the 
anger  which  Browning  felt  with  Glad¬ 
stone  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  bill:  “This  week,”  wrote 
the  poet,  in  July,  1887,  “I  have  twice 
excused  myself  from  dinners  because 
Gladstone  was  to  be  present.  How, 
years  ago,  I  used  to  like  the  notion  that 
so  many  of  my  friends  were  in  the  hab¬ 
it  of  asking  me  to  meet  him,  and  now 
the  meeting  handshake  would  be  too 
painful.  ‘Oh,  world!  where  all  things 
change  and  nought  abides!’  ” 

To  judge  from  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  which  appears  in  The  Academy, 
it  would  seem  that  certain  newspaper 
tendencies  which  are  ceplorcd  in  the 
United  States  are  hardly  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  England: 

Will  the  present  halfpenny  papers 
affect  the  prices  of  those  journals 
which  are  still  fixed  at  one  penny?  Will 
“The  Standard”  and  “The  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,”  for  example,  ever  announce 
a  reduction  of  price?  Also,  when  will 
competition  cease?  Will  a  farthing 
dally  be  the  next  move?  Will  the 
time  come  when  readers  will  be  paid 
to  take  in  a  daily  paper  the  proprietors 
of  which  will  reap  their  harvest  solely 
from  the  advertising  columns? 
Seriously,  does  this  keen  competition 
tend  toward  the  dignity  of  journalism? 
We  were  wont  as  a  nation  to  be  proud 
that  our  newspapers  were  not  as 
other  nations’  are,  but  soon  we  may 
find  that  comparisons  will  be  odious. 
Startling  headlines  and  “written  up” 
news  are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  journalism.  Newspapers,  too,  often 
have  a  disastrous  Infiuence  In  dipW 
macv. 
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